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it out; and if the Senator from Illinois desires that, 
he ought to vote against it. For myself, I think 
it just and proper. The last clause, I think, was 
copied from his own bill with this additional pro- | 
vision. The latter one to which he has called the 
attention of the Senate, in my opinion, Is copied 
from his bill; but I shall not be positive about it 
until the bill is brought here. TI have sent to the 
Library for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The answer of the Senator 
from Missouri, it strikes me, does not meet the 
voint. If anybody wants to vote against such a 
clause, the Senator says let him move to strike it 
out. | oe thatis a liberty we have on every 
provision; ut itis unusual to put it in. I do not 
suppose you have got a limitation in the bill that 
there shall be no law passed impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts; and still you might say, if any- 
body wanted to vote for such a provision, let him 
vote against the bill. There is no provision in the 
bill that there shall not be an established Church. 
There is no provision that trial by jury shall pre- 
vail. There are a great many omissions to putin 
provisions on matters which the Constitution itself 
would regulate if they were not inserted. I sup- 

ose these words, ** Nor shall any law be passed 
impairing the rights of private property,’’ have 
peculiar reference to some matters of dispute in 

arty politics as to territorial power. Ido not 
fold that a Territorial Legislature can impair any 
rights of property at all. The question is, what 
provisions do impair rights of property, and what 
the rights of nse are? What are rights of 

roperty, I suppose the Constitution will protect. 
f shall not object to those words, for I think the 
courts would give them a reasonable construc- 
tion; the same construction I now give, and I have 
no objection to that. But, when you come to the 
provision that they shall not discriminate in taxa- 
ation in different kinds of property, it is saying 
that all kinds of property shall be taxed at the 
same rate, and that there shall be no exemption 
from taxation of any description of property. I 
do not know a legislative body in the world that 
does not discriminate. Every one of the States 
discriminates; they put low taxes upon some arti- 
cles, high taxes upon others, and none at all upon 
others. 

If that is a correct system in the States, I do 
not know why we should not leave the Territo- 
ries free to adopt it. It strikes me that there are 
palpable necessities for it. There are descriptions 
of property that require encouragement, and that 
the States do encourage. I should be Joth to see 
them compelled to tax the property belonging to 
agricultural societies—the fair grounds, for in- 
stance—at the same rate as other property. I 
should be sorry to compel them to tax cemeteries, 
churches, school-houses,and school-books, at the 
same rate as other property. But here you com- 
pel them to say that all these shall be taxed, and 
that asylums for the Insane and for the unfortu- 
nate shall be taxed; that mechanics’ tools shall 
be taxed; that these descriptions of property shall 
all be taxed the same as property in land and in 
town lots—the same as property in ardent spirits, 
and in other articles that we might think it not 
wise to encourage. I think we ought to leave a 
wise and just discretion in every legislative body 
to discriminate between the various kinds of geen 
erty. I have always held that opinion. These 
are my ideas. I merely call the attention of the 
Senate to the matter. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COLLAMER. I inquire what is the 
question ? 
Mr. WILSON. I propose to make one. I 
Propose to strike out all of the sixth section after 
the word ‘* residents,”’ in the ninth line. Ido not | 
see the necessity of having those words there. I 
agree with the d.setor from Illinois in regard to 
them. I think they are liable to misconstruction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words 
ae ey to be stricken out will be read. 

he Secretary read, as follows: 


Nor shall any law be — impairing the rights of pri- 
vate property ; nor shall any discrimination be made in 
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taxing different kinds of property ; but all taxation shall be 
in proportion to the value of the property taxed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If those words be stricken 
out, it will stand as the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
stood. That section in the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
stqpped at the word “residents.”? By striking 
out this clause, we leave it in the same words 
precisely; and in that respect there was nothing 
peculiar in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. It was 
according to the acts of 1850, and the acts that 
preceded those of 1850, from the foundation of 
the Government. 

Mr. GREEN. I see the design of the Senator 
from Ilinois. It is to introduce a subject of con- 
troversy, when there is no occasion for it. Are 
these provisions right, or are they wrong, in the 
judgment of the Senate? If they are wrong, they 
should be stricken out; if they are right, they 
should be retained. Is there a Senator here who 
will say they are wrong? Ought the legislative 
power of a Territory to be invested with author- 
ity to impair the rights of private property? I do 
not say what is property; I do not say thata slave 
is property in the ‘Territory; 1 do not touch the 
question of slavery in any respect whatever; I 
purposely left it out to avoid controversy; and I 
am sorry to see it introduced, unadvisedly, when 
there is no occasion for it. The latter provision, 
I am satisfied, was copied either from the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, or some other territorial law onthe 
statute-book—I mean the clause prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the taxation of different kinds of 
property. It simply establishes a rule that they 
shall not tax A at fifty per cent. and B at one per 
cent.; but that property shall be taxed according 
to its value, whether it be a mule,a horse, or real 
estate, the ad valorem system, not per capita, on the 
head; nor does it prohibit them from having a cap- 
itation tax; it leaves them to assess that. It sim- 
ply says property shall be taxed alike; but it does 
not say all property shall be taxed; it does not 
say school-books shall be taxed; it does not say 
school-houses shall be taxed; it does not say 
churches shall be taxed; it does not say public 
property shall be taxed; butit says that whatever 
property is taxed shall be taxed alike, and there 
shall be no discrimination. The same provision is 
in the constitution of the State of Missoari and yet 
we exempt churches, for we are a church-going 

eople; we exemptschool-houses, because we love 
earning, and feel the need of it; we exempt pub- 
lic libraries, because we wish to encourage read- 
ing. A provision is in the constitution of Mis- 
souri thatal! property shall be taxed in proportion 
to its value, no Scoctiadianlane being made; and 
yet we make these exceptions. 

Now, sir, if I had introduced a clause sayin 
they should protect slaves, I should have aon 
controversy; but when I have simply proposed a 
provision which secures the people, and the whole 
people, who may settle there, in the enjoyment of 
their rights, it seems to me that it ought to pass 
without any controversy. 

While I am up, I will name another change 
which I have sendin to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois. I have struck 
out that proviso which says, that when admitted 
as a State, they shall be admitted with or without 
slavery, as their constitution at the time may 
prescribe. I take that to bea truism, too; I take 
that to be a constitutional thing, too; and yet he 
deemed it important to put that into the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. If it bea constitutional right, and 
in accordance with the practice of the Govern- 
ment, why put that in? The question may be 
asked, why strike it out? I will tell you: to aveid 
controversy. Everybody knows that this is not 
a country adapted to slavery as a permanent in- 
stitution. Everybody knows there never will be 
a slave there. Hence, I deemed it unnecessary to 
put it there to irritate, when it could do no good. 
rhe provisions which | have put in do not irri- 
tate; they hurt nobody’s feelings; and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, I think, was unnecessarily sen- 
sitive on the subject. He supposed that was 
striking at some peculiar dogma of his own, when 
itis not. Itis simply to establish a rule of jus- 
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tice in the taxation of property, and in the exer- 
cise of the powers of the Territory. If that be 
wrong, then the provision should be stricken out, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Itis entirel gratuitous on 
the part of the Senator from Missouri, to talk 
about my having a design when | simply called 
attention to an unusual provision in a territorial 
bill. I do not know that I should have deemed 
that necessary but for the fact that he had stated 
that the bill was in the usual form and language. 
I happened, by accident, to let my eye fall upon 
two very unusual provisions, that are not to be 
found in other bills, and I thought it was due, in 
fairness, to call the attention of the Senate to 
those provisions, and let them judge of them. I 
did not intend to make any point upon the sub- 
ject, except that it might control my vote. idid 
not object to the one that he argues about impair- 
ing the rights of private property; for I have no 
idea that a Territorial Legislature has any such 
power, whether you thus restrict them or not; 
but I did call especial attention to the provision 
that they shall not discriminate between different 
kinds of property in taxation. Now, the Sena- 
tor asks whether or not anybody objects to that 
provision that they shall not discriminate? IJ re- 
peat, there is nota legislative body on earth under 
the direction of Christian people, so far asl know, 
that does not discriminate. 

Mr. GREEN. If the Senator will allow me— 
for I do not desire to consume any time in reply 
—I will read from the Washington territorial 
bill: 


“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the tegislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; butno law shall be passed inter- 
fering with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be 
imposed upon the property of the United States; nor shall 
the lands or other property of non-residents be taxed higher 
than the lands or other property of residents. All the laws 
passed by the Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to 
| the Congress of the United States, and if disapproved, shall 

be null and of no effect: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to give power to incorporate a bank, 
or any institution with banking powers, or to borrow money 
in the name of the Territory, or to pledge the faith of the 
people of the same for any loan whatever, either direetly 
or indirectly. No charter granting any privilege of making, 
| issuing, Or putting into circulation, any notes or bills in 
the likeness of bank notes, or any bonds, scrip, drafts, bills 
| of exchange, or obligations, or granting any other banking 

powers or privileges, shall be passed by the Legislative 
Assembly; nor shall the establishment of any branch or 
agency of any such corporation, derived from other author- 
ity, be allowed in said Territory ; nor shall said Legislative 
Assembly authorize the issue of any obligation, scrip, or 
evidence of debt by said ‘Territory, in any mode or manner 
whatever, except certificates for services to said Territory ; 
and all such laws, or any law or laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, shall be utterly null and void; and 
all taxes shall be equal and uniform; and no distinction 
shall be made in the assessments between different kinds 
of property, but the assessments shall be according to the 
value thereof. To avoid improper influences, which may 
result from the intcrmixing in the one and the saine act 
such things as have no proper relation to each other, every 
law shall embrace but one objeet, and that shall be express 
in the title.” —.4cts of the United States, first session Thir- 
tieth Congress. 


Mr. DOUGLAS The Senator has found, in 
the whole range of territorial organization, ene 
instance of the kind. The general rule is the other 
way. I called attention to it because it was a de- 
parture from the general rule on that subject—I 
think, an unwise departure, I have shown that 
in a large class of cases, it is usual in the States, 
for wise purposes, to discriminate between differ- 
ent kinds of property. 

The Senator has now introduced the subject of 
the slavery question, and says that we want to 
discriminate on that subject. I propose to leave 
that, so far as the power of taxation isconcerned, 
where I leave every other kind of property; but 
I must be permitted to tell that Senator that, in a 
discrimination on that question, if the Territorial 
Legislature saw fit to make it, it would follow the 
example of nearly every slaveholding State in 
this Union, if not every one. It is not usual in 








the slaveholding States to tax slave property ac- 
| cording tothe same ratio that they tax other prop- 
| erty. In Virginia there is that discrimination. 
| Slave property is not taxed on the same rule, and 
according to the same ratio, as other property. I 
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understand that to be one of the questions some- 
times raised between eastern and western Vir- 
ginia. In North Carolina slave property is com- 
paratively exempt from taxation. 














according to the same rule and the same manner | 


as oth r property; and the question of ad valorem, 
that divided that State last year, involved this very 
principle. The Senator from Missouri is now 
incorporating into this territorial bill the very 
principle that a majority of the people of North 
Carolina repudiated in the contest that took place 
last August in that State. I understand this same 
discrimination between slave property and other 
yroperty is made in nearly every slavcholding 
State, if not in every one; and now we are told 
that the Territories may not make that discrimi- 
nation which the slaveholding States themselves 
make for the benefit of that institution. 

I feel no interest in this question. I merely call 
attention to it to show that it is a departure from 
the principles of legislation both in the free States 
and the slaveholding States; a restriction which 
neither class of States imposes upon their Legis- 
lature. If the Senate, then, choose to put this 
restriction on the power of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, Jet it be done. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand it is the part of 
the age to progress, to improve as we advance. 
On the original territorial bills, perhaps such a 
provision was not found; but the Senator from 

llinois, while chairman of that committee, made 
rapid strides, and he was the first to introduce 
that identical provision. Task the Secretary to 
read the provision in the bill making distinctions 
between different kinds of property. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Nor shall any law be passed impairing the rights of pri- 
vaie property; nor shall any discrimination be made in 
taxing different kinds of property. 


Mr. GREEN. 


is this provision: 


Now, here, in the Oregon bill, | 


Itis not taxed 


that point, was unnecessary; for it was not de- 
signed, as he will see by comparing it with his 


own bills, to introduce any subject of controversy. || 
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y was passed in 1848, and no exception was taken 
|! to that provision. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I stated at the time that j; 


Tecan say, on my honor, it was not designed to || was a House bill, passed without being pariicy- 


introduce any subject of controversy. It was 
copied from the Oregon bill and from the Wash- 
ington territorial bill. , 
carry outexactly the principles which the Senator 
had incorporated in those bills. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The pledge ofthegentleman’s 


|| honor is abundantly sufficient. Ido notimpeach 





“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Legislative | 


power of the ‘Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
Jaws of the United States ; but no law shall be passed in- 
terfering with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shail 
be imposed upon the property of the United States; nor 
shall the lands or other property of non-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of residents. All the 


laws passed by the Legislative Assembly shall be submitted | 


to the Congress of the United States, and if disapproved, 
shall be nulland of no effect: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to give power to incorporate a 
bank or any institution with banking powers, or to borrow 
money in the name of the Territory, or to pledge the faith 
of the people of the same for any loan whatever, directly 
or indirectly. No charter granting any privilege of making, 
issuing, or putting into circulation any notes or bills in 
the likeness of bank notes, or any bonds, scrip, drafts, bills 
of exchange, or obligations, or granting any other banking 
powers or privileges, shall be passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly; norshall the establishment of any branch oragency 
of any such corporation, derived from other authority, be 
allowed in said ey: nor shall said Legislative As- 
sembly authorize the issue of any obligation, scrip, or evi- 
dence of debt, by said ‘Territory, in any mode or manner 
whatever, except certificates for service to said Territory. 
And all such laws, or any law or laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, shall be utterly null and void. 
And all taxes shall be equal and uniform, and no distine- 
tions shall be made in the assessments between different 
kinds of property, but the assessments shall be according 
to the value thereof. ‘T’o avoid improper influences, whic 
may result from intermixing in one and the same act such 
things as have no proper relation to each other, every law 
shall embrace but one object, and that shall be.expressed 
in the title.’’—Statutes at Large, Thirty-Second Congress, 
second session, p. 175. 

That is in the Oregon bill. In the Washington 
territorial bill there 1s the same provision, which 
I read, and the same principle precisely which is 
in this bill now, and to which the Senator takes 
exception. I followed the wise example of my 
predecessor; and if it be wrong now, the tutor 1s 
to be blamed, and not the pupil. 1 hold the prin- 
ciple to be right and just. It is in our State con- 
stitution, whether it 1s in the constitution of Vir- 
ginia or not. I do not intend to imitate a wrong 
simply because it may be found in the policy of 
the State of Virginia. J do not suppose that this 
provision will ever affect slavery in any manner 
whatever; and when the Senator put it in the 
Washington bill, and the Oregon bill, it was not 
to affect slavery, but to protect the rights of the 
people, and not to exclude any species of prop- 
erty recognized by the law and Constitution gov- 
erning the Territory. It is for that purpose: to 
establish a rule of justice in taxation, not to per- 
mit an arbitrary power to build up one at the 
expense of another. Hence, I think the excep- 
tion, or the attention which the Senator called to 


| design to him. 


it. Lhad not attacked him, nor attributed any 
I think there is a better mode of 


| legislation than making a personal point on the 





pee par | ofa Senator, and talking about a de- | 


sign of a Senator, when he calls the attention of 
the body to a peculiar provision in a bill. Sup- 
pose it was true that I wrote the Washington bill, 
and that that provision was in it, does that have 
anything to do with this question? I do not 
charge the Senator with inconsistency. Would 
that prove that this was wise? It so happens I 
did not write the Washington bill. Itso happens 
it was a House bill. It seems that provision 
passed, as we were about to pass this, because 
we were told: it isin the usual form. ‘These bills 
had not been so thoroughly matured and exam- 
ined with regard to the powers of the Territorial 
Legislature, until 1850. I that great controversy, 
in which Mr. Clay took the lead in this body, 
there was substituted a new principle of legisla- 
tion as applicable to the Territories, in lieu of the 
geographical line that had been abandoned; and 
then the question arose specially as to what should 
be the powers of a Territorial Legislature. From 
that time, in every bill I have written, I have 
copied the compromise measures of 1850, so far 
as the powers of a Territorial Legislature were 
concerned. The Kansas-Nebraska bill 1 copied, 
word for word, from those measures, with the ex- 
ception of the amendment afterwards in regard to 
the Missouri line, which did not affect the terri- 
torial powers on any of these questions. 

If the Senate wish now to depart from that prac- 


| tice, and to put in this provision, | have no ob- 





j 
i 


| containing exactly the same provisions. 


jection; but [ deny that it is a proper system of 
legislation that you shall not discriminate in tax- 
ation. I hold that it is proper that the people of 
a Territory should puta higher tax upon brandy, 
whisky, and other ardent spirits, than they do 
upon school books or dry-goods, if they choose. 
It is proper for the people of a ‘Territory to dis- 
criminate with the view of improving agriculture; 
and they may puta higher tax upon inferior breeds 
of cattle than they do upon blooded cattle. It is 
proper for Territorial Legislatures to exempt 
importations of blooded stock, with a view of im- 
proving their breeds, from taxation, for a limited 
time. It is proper to so exercise the taxing power 
as to encourage those braneies of industry which 
are for the good of the people; and, to the same 
extent, restraining those that they believe are not. 
These are powers that are exercised by all the 
States, with reference to their local and domestic 
concerns. I think it is a wise and just power to 
be exercised in the Territories. 

There would be no difficulty on this question, 
but for slavery; and in order to answer the objec- 
tion on that point, I have shown that, in the slave- 
holding States, they make this same discrimina- 
tion. I do not believe there is a State in this 
Union, free or slave, that docs not make the iden- 
tical discrimination that is authorized by this bill. 
But, I repeat, I do not take interest enough in it 
to oceupy further the attention of the Senate. I 
thought it was proper, without impeaching any 


_gentleman’s motive, and without attributing any 


designs, to call attention to it, because it was not 
a usual provision. ‘ 
Mr.GREEN. One word only. I hope the Sen- 
ator does not suppose that I brought the subject 
here in order to show any inconsistency in him. | 
had no such object. But when the Senator said it 
was an unusu rovision, it became my duty to 
vindicate myself; and I therefore referred to two 
bills—the Oregon bill and the Washington bill— 
But he 
says the territorial question was discussed in 1850 
on the compromise measures; and the greatleader, 
Mr. Clay, settled the great principle upon which 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed. Very well. 
The Washington bill was passed in 1853, and still 
contains the same provision. ‘That was after the 
compromise measures of 1850. The Oregon bill 


It was designed simply to | 
¥ 


larly scrutinized. The question was not mad, 

sut I do assert that every bill, since 1850, tha: | 
ever wrote, or that originated in this body, hag 
| been upon this basis, and that the only isolated 


| Mr.GREEN. Will the Senator tell me what 
| Territory has been organized since 1853 ? 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. I tell him I suppose Kansas 
| has been organized; I suppose Nebraska has been 


exception is the one that he plants himself upon, 


|| organized since that time. But I am not referriyo 
g 


|| jon. 
|| beginning of the Government down, perhaps, he 


to precedents. The Senator attributes to me a 
| design because I point out an unusual proyis. 
In all the territorial governments, from the 
_ can find two examples. I am willing the Senate 
| shall vote upon the question. I take no interest 


|| in it, only I want them to understand what they 


| are voting on. 


|| Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, 1 do not like 


| this way of the Senator taking the floor without 
| my consent, and without addressing the Chair, 
1 make that explanation in vindication of the 
ee of retaining that provision in the bill: 
ecause It is in accordance with usage, and be- 
| cause it is just and proper in itself. When the 
Senator said [ had departed from the usual ordey, 
| 1 thought he was doing me injustice, as he had 
| put itin his own bill. But he says he did not 
draw the bill; it was a House bill. I care not; is 
had to undergo his supervision. He was chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, and it was 
his duty, if it was not the duty of the Senate, to 
read the whole bill to know what it contained. | 
| know he generally discharges his duty, and | had 
| a right to presume that he did so in that instance 
| Hence, he is as much chargeable with undertak- 








| 


| Ing to make these discriminations and distinctions 
jas Iam. 

3ut in point of fact he misapprehends the while 
question, when he says we cannot discriminate in 





} granting licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors. 
| That is a different question. Taxation is one 
} thing, and the selling of a privilege to pursue a 
}, vocation is another and an entirely different thing. 
| You may tax a profession; you may tax lawyers 
and doctors; you may tax retailers of spirits; you 
may tax various other vocations in life, consist- 
} ently with the principle which says, whatever 

property is taxed must be taxed in proportion to 
ats value, ‘That has been determined by the Su- 
| preme Court, that taxation is one thing, and the 
selling of a privilege to pursue a vocation another 
and a different thing. So it is in this case. They 
may put their licenses on tippling houses so high 
in the Territory of Idaho as to utterly exclude 
them, notwithstanding the existence of that pro- 
| vision; but whatever property is taxed, must be 
| taxed according to its value. That is the prin- 
ciple in the Oregon bill; that is the principle in the 
Washington territorial bill; itis the principle of 
justice, and ought to pervade the institutions of 
| every State and every Territory. If some States 
| have departed from it, that is no reason why we 
| should follow a bad example. 
the Senate. 


I shall not detain 
There is no motion to strike it out, 


I believe. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes there is. 
Mr. GREEN. Very well. As there is a mo- 





tion to strike out, 1 shall resist it; and I shall con- 
tend for following the example of the Washingtor 
bill and of the Oregon territorial bill. 

Mr. MASON. Gall for the yeas and nays on it 

Mr. GREEN. I will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ready for the question? 

Mr. MASON. ILask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. I hope the Secretary will read 
the proposedamendment. Idonotknow whatitis. 

he Secretary read it. 

Mr. RICE. ‘Is an amendment to the amend- 
ment now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not after the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
order after as before. 

Mr. RICE. I think if the motion were changed 
so as to strike out all after the word ‘‘ property, 
in the tenth line, it would change the aspect of 
the vote that might be given. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to strike out all after 
the word “ property,’’ in the tenth line, instead 
of that which he has included in his motion. The 
other portion is merely a judicial question. 

Mr. WILSON. I make that modification. 

Mr. GREEN. 
preposition as now made is to strike out the last 
clausc, which requires them to tax all property 


equally. I say that that is in the Washington 


bill; it is in the Oregon bill; itis just and proper, | 


and ought not to be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment, as modified, will be read. 

The Secretary read it: In line ten, after the 
word ** property,”’ to strike out the following 
words: 

‘‘ Nor shall any discrimination be made in taxing differ- 
ent kinds of property ; but all taxation shall be in propor- 
tion to the value of the property taxed.” 

Mr. GREEN. Now, Mr. President, one word 
only. Why should we permit them to tax prop- 
erty notin proportion to its value?) The same 

rovision is in all the new constitutions made 
in the most enlightened age. The old constitu- 
tions have overlooked it. Whena necessity arose, 
when favoritism was being indulged in, it was 
found necessary to insert a provision like this in 
the fundamental law to prevent an accidental cor- 
rupt Legislature from oppressing one class of peo- 
ple for the benefit of another or themselves. We 
ought to throw guards around the rights of the 
people and the property of the people, and not 
permit a few, who happen to be in office exer- 
cising legislative power, to make these discrim- 
inations which will break down one man to build 
up another. Make them equal. Equality is the 
beauty of our institutions; and when you once 
turn the scale and destroy that principle of equal- 
ity, the Government ceases to accomplish the 
great end for which it was instituted. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Oneword inreply. The Sen- | 


ator is now for equality. He wants to have every 
thing taxed alike; yet he says, under his pro- 
vision, they may exempt any property they have 
amind to exempt; butall they do tax is to be 
taxed alike. What becomes of his beautiful equal- 
ity? They can leave out everything but slaves, 
but must tax the slaves alike. ‘That is the way 
he applies the principle of equality. You allow 


them to make a free list just as big as they please, || 


or just as little as they please; but after making 
a free list, big or little, the balance must be taxed 
exactly alike. That is his principle of equality. 

Mr. GREEN. Itisthe ad valorem tax. It is 
surprising the Senator does not understand that. 
I say that under this provision it is competent to 
exempt certain property belonging to religious 
associations, ed ed dnaker: because that is 
public property; but whatever property is subject 
to taxation, must be taxed according to its value. 
That is all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, according to his ex- 
planation, under his bill the Territorial Legisla- 
ture may exempt everything from taxation but 
negroes; ahd then they must tax all slaves ad 
valorem, whether they are under twelve years of 
age ornot. That is the provision of the bill, as 
he explains it. 

Mr.GREEN. Under the Senator’s Washing- 
ton bill the same thing exists. If mine is wrong, 
he is guilty of setting the example. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes, sir. ‘That explanation 
has been made before. 

Mr. FITCH. It appears to me, thisis simply 
an attempt to interject a little squatter sovereignty 
into this bill, is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; and I want them 
all to have popular sovereignty. 

Mr. FITCH. Howelse does this negro ques- 


tion happen to be connected with a bill for the | 


organization of a Territory where such a thingas 
a negro in bondage probably never can be seen? 
I think that is ail there is of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. It is more in regard, per- 
haps, to the political bearing of the question than 
as to its right or wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘That is not a just criticism 
on the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 


setts to strike out this clause. If we had attempted || 
. art rovisions, it would have been a | 
Just criticism; but the motion is to strike it out, | 


to insert new 


80 as to bring it back to the usual territorial or- 


I will simply explain that the 


} is ooo oe 
| ganization, to the organization to which the Sen- | 


ator from Indiang and myself are both pledged 
by the compromise measures of 1850 and the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Let us bring it back to 
|; that. Iam not trying to introduce any new pro- 
|| vision. But, sir, 1 do not wish to introduce any 
| politics on this subject; I do not wish to revive the 
question touching slavery. I only desire simply 
to leave the Territorial Legislature competent to 
discriminate as the States do, if they see fit. 

Mr. GREEN. 
compromise measures of 1850, the Washington 
| bill of 1853 was a departure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have heard that six times. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator says he has heard 
that six times; but he does not seem to compre- 

hend it. Some minds are so dull when a thing 


and when they do hear, will not understand. 1 
| repeatagain, it is no departure. 
no new provision. 


| rule of taxation according to the value of the vrop- 
erty assessed. 


When I said that this was in the usual form, I 
| remarked that I had shown the only changes I 
made to the Senator from New York two weeks 
|| ago, so that nobody should be surprised at them. 


~Mr. HEMPHILL. 


amendment in order ? 


| hear it. 


| amendment read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I intended to move as an 
amendment to that, ‘‘and that $250 of household 
and kitchen furniture, and mechanics’ tools, and 
books of professional men, shall be exempt from 
taxation.’’ 


order when this clause is stricken out. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion to strike out. Should the Senator annex that 





question be taken on striking out the amendment, 

of course his amendment would be stricken out 

|| with the original amendment. 

| Mr. HEMPHILL. I will not offer it now. 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 

1s on the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 

| setts, to strike out the words which have been 

read. 

| The question being taken by yeas and nays, 

| resulted—yeas 19, nays 23; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chand- 

|| ler, Clark, Douglas, Durkee, 


| Grimes, Morrill, Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyek, 
| Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—19. 


4 


| Harlan, Hemphill, Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, 
| Mason, Pearee, Polk, Powell, Pugh, Saulsbury, and Sew- 
ard—23. 


So the amendment was rejected. . 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I offer as an amendment 
to insert at the end of the section the following: 
And that $250 of household and kitchen furniture, the 





profession, be exempt from taxation. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will move to add as an 
amendment to the amendment, that any public 
houses erected for the purpose of schools or for 
religious worship be also exempted. 
| Mr. GREEN. There is no objection to that. 
Mr. LATHAM. I suggest to the Senator to 


houses of a public nature for the benefit of schools 
and churches. - 


| that all houses for schools and for publie religious 

worship be exempted, 
Mr. LATHAM. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed 


| amendment to the amendment will be read. 


, erected for public schools or public religious wor- 
ship.”” 


ments in themselves; but it certainly seems to me 





' 





If this be a departure from the | 


conflicts with their feelings, that they will not hear; | 


I ought to make one other word of explanation. | 


Thisis amo- | 


as an amendment to the amendment, and then the | 


The Secretary read it, as follows: Insert at the | 
| end of the amendment, ‘and any public houses || 


Tam introducing | 
I am not sceking to innovate. | 
. . . | 
| am only seeking to carry out a well-recognized | 


Is an amendment to the | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will | 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Let me hear the original | 


Fessenden, Foot, Féster, | 


NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Clingman, Col- | 
| lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Fitch, Green, Hale, | 


tools of the mechanic, and the books of persons in any | 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. It was general in its terms: | 


Mr. RICE. I have no objection to these amend- | 


that we should have confidence enough in the | atter to th 
intelligence and honesty of the Territorial Legis- || discretion and wisdom of the people of the ‘Terri- 
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lature to leave these matters to them. If they 
cannot legislate so as to promote their own inter- 
est, why permit them to legislate atall? If we 
are to go into these little matters, we might as 
well do all the legislation for them at once. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The provision which I 
have offered I kvow is inserted in the constitu- 
tion of Texas, exempting household and kitchen 
furniture; and I think in some other constita- 
tions, where the taxation is ad valorem, as in that 
State. 

Mr. RICE. That is a State matter, and Con- 
gress has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. This is the organic act 
of a Territory, similar to the constitution of a 
State. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to; and the question recurred on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. PUGH. I concur in what has been said 
by the Senator from Minnesota. I think it is a 
very small business for us to be interfering with 
the exemptions from taxation in the Territories. 


‘The general proposition contained in the bill | 


, mental law. 


| stitutions do not. 


entirely approve, establishing a general principle 
for the equality of taxation, and taxation accord- 
ing to the true value of the no I regard 
that as a proper provision to be put in any funda- 
Itis in the constitution of my State; 
and I think it is the only just and proper rule of 
taxation; but as to the particular exemptions of 
this or that article of property, it seems to me we 
had better leave that to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, if we are going te have any Territorial Le- 
gislature. The Senator from Texas says that the 
constitution of his State contains a provision of 
this character. ‘That may be so; but other con- 
In most of the States these 


_ things are left to the wisdom of the Legislature 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That amendment will be in || 


trom time to time. It seems to me that we, who 
are not the representatives of these people, we 
who bear none of the burdens of their local taxa- 
tion, should at least be very careful indealing with 
the subject-matter of their revenue; and therefore 
I rise to concur in the suggestion of my friend 
from Minnesota, that this amendment ought to 
be defeated. Letus stand upon the original bill, 
which prescribes the fundamental principles 
which give equality of taxation on all forms of 
property. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, because I think it is a useless interference 
with a matter of purely local legislation. I think 
the people of the Territory can judge of the mat- 
ter a great deal better than we can; and I do not 
see any absolute necessity for it; though it might 


| be that, were I a citizen of the Territory, I should 


be in favor of exempting property to a greater 
amount. Perhaps I might carry the matter of ex- 
emption, as regards the sale of property, to a 
greater extent than other gentlemen in this Cham- 
ber; but I do not think itis appropriate for us to 
fetter a Territorial Legislature to thatextent, The 
only fetters I would undertake to impose upon 
them would be general principles, guarding against 
any legislation which should affect the rights of 
the citizens of the States of this Union; but as re- 
gards their own local affairs, their own purely 
local legislation, as to whether they deem it ex- 
pedient to exempt certain property from taxation 
or not, I think it is a matter which had better be 
left to themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Delaware 
is under a misapprehension in supposing that this 
amendment is to fetter the discretion of the Legis- 


o |, lature. The fetter has already been imposed by 
| make his amendment general, so as to include all | 


refusing to vote for the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. By that vote you have de- 
elared that they shall not exempt mechanics’ tools, 
that they shall not exempt the homestead from 
taxation; that they shall not exempt schools and 


| churches and places of public worship; that they 


shall not make any of these exemptions what- 


ever of household furniture or the necessaries 


of life. You have put on the fetter, and declared 
that no such exemption shall be made. In order 
to obviate the hard bearing and injurious effects 
of that vote of the Senate, the proposition 1s 
made to say now they may do it to this extent. 
The fetter is already imposed. You must recon 

sider and strike out that restriction, if you want 
to liberalize the bill, and leave this matter to the 
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is correct; but I hold that there must necessarily 
be exceptions to it, and that those exceptions 
may be better left to the wisdom and virtue and 
discretion of the people to be affected by them, 
than to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that there is a fetter, 
notwithstanding the remarks of the honorable 
Senator. If he will put the amendment in the 
shape of un exception to the general principle 


which he objects to—that is, of leaving it at the | 
discretion of the Legislature as to whether they | 


will, or will not, exempt this particular species of 


property, so as to free them from the restriction 
which he supposes is embodied in the previous 
clause—I have no objection to that; butas I read 
the amendment, it is mandatory; they are com- 
pelled to exempt these articles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is very true; but you 
have already said in the bill that they shall not 
exempt any property. My pragnernon is, to 
leave the discretion with compen e toexemptor 
not, as they please. The Senate has decided 
against that discretion; the Senate has decided 


that this body is to determine what shall be the | 


rule of taxation there, and that there shall be no 
exemption from taxation, no matter what the 
property may be; and, acting upon the principle 
that the Senate is to determine for these people, 
instead of allowing them to determine for them- 
selves, those favorable to exempting a homestead 
have proposed to put in that exemption very 
properly. It would not be necessary to put in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas, 
if you were going to leave it discretionary with 


the people of the Territory. Since you have de- | 


prived them of all discretion, if you want them 
to have a homestead secure, you must put in the 
excepuion, 

Mr. BAYARD. I still cannot see the force of 
the honorable Senator’s argument. I am in favor 


of general restrictions upon the grant of legisla- | 
live powers to the people of a Territory on prin- | 


ciple; but when you come to the question of de- 


tail, [ am willing to leave the details to their || 


discretion, but not to make it mandatory upon | 


them. 


The amendment undertakes to interfere | 


with details, and say they shall exempt from tax- | 


auuon certain property. 
detail which I would rather leave to the local Le- 


That is a question of | 


gislature, though I am not prepared to go to the | 


extent of leaving them (where they have no writ- 
ten constitution, as the States have) unrestricted 
by any species of general principles. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the provision con- 
tained in the bill, requiring all property to be as- 
sessed for taxation, and for taxation ad valorem, 
has been generally construed in constitutions and 
bills of this character, to extend to all property, 
80 as not to give the Legislature the power to ex- 


tory. 1 hold that the ad valorem rule of taxation | 


ee eerie 


| tions do provide that the Legis!ature shall have the 


power to except certain specie’ of property from 
taxation. It seems to me that these two provis- | 
ions—the one contained in the bill that there shall | 


j 


| be a uniform system of taxation upon property, 
| and the excepuon which is proposed by the Sen- 


| harmonize; and harmonize with the constitutions 
| of most of the States, so far as I know. 


/ 
ator from Texas in his amendment—perfeetly | 
1 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to move to amend 
the amendment of.the gentleman from Texas, as 


T 
| 
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domestic and local institutions, why give them a 
government atall? It is no argumentto say that 
in some States the rule of taxation ad valorem has 
been adopted, for it was adopted by the people 
themselves. I am willing to let the people of the 
Territory adopt the ad valorem system, if they 
prefer it. I should be for the ad valorem System 


with some slight exceptions; I think it is a just 


he has accepted the amendment of the Senator || 


from Wisconsin, providing only that the Legisla- 
ture may exempt the homestead from taxation. I 
wish to add, ‘‘and such other property as they 
shall think ought to be excepted.” 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 1 will accept that also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) That will be incorporated as a part 
of the amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, as the amendment | 
now stands, taxes are to be ad valorem, except 


| that the Legislature may exempt from taxation 


such property as they may deem proper; but all 
they do tax, they must tax alike. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator from Texas to accept that as an amendment? 

Mr HEMPHILL. I did accept it; but Ido 
not know that I ought to do so. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I object to that going in 
as part of the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know what right 
the Senator from Wisconsin has to object to its 
going in a3 a partof the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I object to its going in, as 


| having been sanctioned by me. 


| having been amended by the vote of the Senate, 


| will allow them to prescribe it for themselves. 


empt any property from taxation; and therefore, | 
in constitutions and in organic acts, the rule has 


been, | think, to make express exception, where 
the taxation by the ad valorem principle has been 
established, if it is intended to allow any exemp- 
tion. For that reeson I-have offered an excep- 
tion, which I think is a very moderate one. It 
only exempts household and kitchen furniture, 
tools of the mechanic, and so on. It might have 
been extended much further. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I suggest to the Senator 
from Texas to amend his proposition, so as to 
say that the Legislature of the Territory shall 
have power to exempt these articles. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will accept that. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. And then allow me to say 
one word. I understand that we now, in sub- 
stance, are forming the organic act for the people 
of this Territory, which is to them aconstitution. 
They have not formed any constitution; we are 
forming it for them. I am unwilling that the 
constitution, which is to control the legislation of 
the ‘Territory, shail give unlimited power to the 
Legislature. We want constitutions for the pur- 
pose of binding the power of Legislatures, and 
not giving them unlimiteddiscretion. Therefore 
it is that, in the constitution of every State—so 
far as | know—in this country, there is a provis- 


| way. 
| in supposing itis a rule of taxation throughout 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 1 am merely 
getting the Senator from Texas to accept it. The 
Senator from Wisconsin may vote as he pleases 
after he has accepted it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, 
my acceptance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I have something to 
say aboutit, and I must object to the Senator’s 
accepting the other proposition, His amendment 


I believe I shall withdraw 


he has norightto acceptan amendment toit, unless | 
by unanimous consent. I interpose objection; and 
I desire a vote upon it. Now, the question is, 
whether you are going to prescribe the rule of tax- 
ation for that people in their own local affairs, or 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Let them do it in their 
own way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is precisely what I am 
for: I agree with theevenerable Senator from 
Kentucky that they ought to do it in their own 
The Senator from Wisconsin is mistaken 


this country that all taxes shall be according to 
the value of the property. It is so in his State; | 
but Wisconsin is not the whole world; itis not 
the entire Union. I have shown that, in nearly 
every State of this Union, if not in every one, 
there are exceptions, there are exemptions, and 
not only is particular property exempted from 
taxation, but there are different rules of taxation 
for different kinds of property. I have shown 
that,in Virginia, slaves idee a certain age, twelve 
years I think, are exempt, and over that age are 
not taxed like other property. In North Caro- 
lina slaves under twelve years are exempt, and 
perhaps those over sixty are exempt, and be- 
tween those ages they are not taxed in the same 
ratio as other property. So it is in nearly every 
other State. I have reason to know that in some 
States slaves are taxed as persons, and in others 
they are taxed as property, in some pro rata and 
in some per capita. So it is with other kinds of 
property. . 

Now, the simple question is: will you allow 





_ the people of the Territory to tax themselves, or 


| will you impose taxes on them? 


Ido not know 
what you are going to give them a government 


_ for, if you are not going to allow them to prescribe 


| their own taxation. 


ion which requires that property shall be sub- || 
jected to a uniform system of taxation, and that || 
the Legislature shall not have the discretionary || 
power to tax this property or the other property || 


at its pleasure. At the same time those constitu- 


If there is any system of 
legislation that aftects the rights and feelings, and 
excites the jealousies of any community on earth, 
more than all others, it is the rate of taxation and 
the system of taxation; and if the people of a 
Territory are not capable of prescribing their own 


‘| system of taxation for the support of their own 


system. Inasmuch, however, as this isa matter 
affecting their pockets and not mine, taxing their 
own property and not mine, 1 am willing that 
they shall prescribe the rule, instead of my pre- 
scribing it forthem. 1 know of no purpose for 
which a territorial government is to be granted 
legislative power, if you are not going to allow 
them to say whether their people shall be taxed 
or not, and how much, and in what manner, 


Mr. GRIMES. This bill, 1 understand, pro- 


poses a territorial government for a remote Ter- 


| ritory, some three thousand miles away from us, 


A part of that Territory is an agricultural coun- 
try; a part of itis a mincral country; and we, men 
who have not been selected for this purpose, as | 
apprehend—for such a thing never was attempted 
to be incorporated into any territorial organization 
before—we are sitting here and gravely attempt- 
ing to determine for the people of that remote 
Territory, three thousand miles away, without 
knowing anything about the resourees or geogra- 
phy of the country, the method in which they shall 
levy their taxes. Now, I undertake to say that 
the Senator from Wisconsin is most egregiously 
mistaken when he says that in all the territorial 
bills before this, or in many of them, or, indeed, 
in any of them, there have been any exceptions 
of this kind, such as have been submitted by him 
and by the Senator from ‘Texas. I happen to 
have lived in three Territories 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think the Senator from 
Iowa misunderstood me. I referred to the con- 
stitutions of several States which contain this pro- 
vision for uniform taxation, and allowed the Le- 
gislature the power to except certain specics of 





| property from taxation, as school-houses and 


| churches. 


Mr. GRIMES. ‘I understood the Senator to 
include in his remarks, not only the States that 
had constitutions, but the Territories that had or- 


| ganic laws, and to speak of those organic laws as 


} 


being the constitutions of the ‘Territories. I am 
very well aware that no such exceptions have 
hitherto been made. I know that the people of 
the Territories are better able to judge as to the 
method in which their taxes should be laid and 
collected than we are here and I think that this 
matter had better be left to them. I therefore 
trust that the whole amendment which has been 
»roposed by the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
i from Texas will be voted down, and that 
we shall let the bill stand in this respect as it came 
from the committee. We are not in a condition 
to determine this question so well as the people of 
the Territories. 

Mr. GREEN. I hope we shall take the vote, 
and get this bill through. 1 do not think it needs 
any turther explanation. 

The arscndment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. 1 move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. GREEN. | hope not. The bill can be 
throuh in ten minutes. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I dislike to prolong this de- 
bate, but I must call the attention of the Senate 
to the injustice which is being done these people 
by these restrictions, in order to confirm what 
has been said by the Senator from Iowa. Now, 
what is to ba taxed in this Territory of Jefferson, 
or Idaho, or whatever you call it? The mines, 
under the bill as it now stauds, cannot be taxed 
at all. All mines are public property, belonging 
to the United States, and all your mining opera- 
tions are conducted on that Sabie property. The 
large miners that go and erect their machinery for 
the purpose of grinding out quartz-rock and sepa- 
rating it, are to be exempt. The Territory can 
tax no land until the Indian title is extinguished, 
is brought into market, and sold. It can then 
tax the homestead that the settler gets under the 
homestead bill. Thus, the homestead of the miner 
is taxed, while the machinery and propery of the 
capitalist, who constructs his works on the pub- 
lic lands, where he cannot buy the mine, are cX- 
empt. That is going to be the effect. Nearly all 
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the mining operations in California are carried 


on upon Government lands. The Governmen- 
‘ . ° J 
is the owner of those mines; and under this syst 


tem of taxation, the Territory cannot tax the | 


men who have the wealth, because it Is required 


to tax in proportion to the value of the property, || 


and to make no discrimination among property, 
and itcannot tax the property of the United States. 


The mining operations are conducted on the 
property of the United States. Whatever ma- 


chinery is put upon the property of the United 
States must be considered a part of the realty and 
exempt. Then the only property which the Ter- 
ritory can tax under this bill will be the horse, the 
mule, the shovel, and the spade of the miner, ex- 
empting the capitalist that employs him, because 


his machinery is on Government property. Then | 


they can tax the few farmers who may raise grain; 


and tax the homesteads that they may get under | 


the homestead law, and sell them; but they cannot 
tax the machinery and the large establishments 
thatare conducting these mining operations, That 
is going to be the effect. There never wasa sys- 


tem of hardships so grievous as the one you would || 


impose by the system of taxation provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. HALE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Missouri. 


Mr. GREEN, 


Hampshire, to make his usual motion. 
Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate | 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 30, 1861. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. G. Burier. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
CONSULAR SERVICE OF TILE UNITED STATES. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with the provisions of the 
eighteenth section of an act entitled ** An act to 
regulate the diplomatic and consular systems of 
the United States,’’ approved August 18, 1856, a 
statement of the fees received by the consular 
officers of the United States for the year 1859, the 
tariff of consular fees, and a list of all consular 
ofiicers on the 3lst of December, 1860, with cer- 
tain other papers; which was laid upon the table, 
aud ordered to be printed 


MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Prayer 


Mr. JOHN H. REYNOLDS. Iam instructed | 


by the select committee of five to report a bill 
further to provide for calling forth the militia of 
the United States in certain cases. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 desire to know how that 


bill can get before the House at this time, unless 
by unanimous consent? 


‘The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that || country and my constituents, to this House and 


unanimous consent is asked for the introduction 
of the bill, 


Mr. BURNETT. 1 object to it. 

Mr. JOHN H. REYNOLDS 
now, as I have the right to do, under the privilege 
conferred upon the select committee of five by res- 
olution a few days since. That committee has 
the right to report at any time. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 make a point of order on 
the gentleman from New York. He claims the 
right for the select committee of five to report at 
any ume. I deny that any such right has been 
conferred upon that committee. The resolution 
which was offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Howarp,] chairman of that commit- 
tee, and adopted by the House, does not, undera 
fair construction, authorize the committee to re- 
portatany time. I desire particularly to call the 
attention of the Speaker to the wording of the 
resolution, and I hope he will give it a chose ex- 
amination. If he does, I think he will find that 
the resolution does not, by its terms, confer upon 
the committee of five the power to report at any 
ume, I make the point of order that that com- 
mittee has not the right to report at any time. 

The SPEAKER. This matter will be inform- 


As I see that the debate may | 
be prolonged, I yield to the Senator from New | 


| 

| 

| 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
| 


I report the bill | 


i| sion from the State of Alabama. 





| sent for. 
| Mr. BURNETT. That is what I desire. 


WITIIDRAWAL OF MR. COBB. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


lowing communication, addressed to him: 


Wasuineton, January 30, 1861. 

Dear Srr: Having just received the following: 

An ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of Ala- 
| bama and other States united under the compact styled * the 
| Constitution of the United States of «Imerica.”’ 

Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 
Hanlin to the offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States of America, by a sectional party, avowedly 
| hostile to the domestic institutions and to the peace and 
security of the people of the State of Alabama, preceded by 
many and dangerous infractions of the Constitution of the 


ern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and men- 
acing a character as to justify the people of the State of 
Alabama in the adoption of prompt and decided measures 
for their future peace and security: ‘Therefore, 


| 


Union known as “the United States of America,’ and 
henceforth ceases to be one of said United States, and is, 
and of right ought to be,a sovereign and independent State. 


of the State of Alabama in convention assembled, ‘iat all 
the powers over the territory of said State, and over the 
people thereof, heretofore delegated to the Government of 
the United States of America be, and they are hereby, with- 
drawn from said Government, and are hereby resumed and 
vested in the people of the State of Alabama. 

And as it is the desire and purpose of the people of Ala- 
bama to meet the slaveholding States of the South, who 


| 


as well as permanent government, upon the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, 

Be it resolved by the people of Alabama in convention as- 
sembled, That the people of the States of Delaware, Mary- 
Jand, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas, Arkansas, ‘Ten- 


| to meet the people of the State of Alabama, by their dele- 
| gates, in convention, on the -ith day of February, A. D. 
1861, at the city of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, 
| 

| 

! 


for the purpose of consulting with each other as to the most 
effectual mode of securing conceried and harmonious ac- 


| for our common peace and security. 

And beit further resolved, ‘That the president of this con- 
| vention be, and is hereby, instructed to transmit forthwith 
| acopy of the foregoing preamble, ordinance, and resolu- 
| tious to the Governors of the several States named in said 

resolutions. 

| Done by the people of the State of Alabama in conven- 
tion assembled, at Montgomery, on this, the Lith day of 
| 


January, A. D. 1861. WILLIAM M. BROOKS, 


President of the Convention. | 


I feel it my duty to decline any further participation in the 
business of the United States House of Representatives ; 
and in doing this, | need not express my deep regret that 


| causes exist that renders it necessary. God save the coun- | 


try! 
{ have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


W. R. W. COBB, 
fHlon. WittramM PENNINGTON, 


Mr. COBB. Mr. Speaker, I beg the House to 
indulge me for a few moments before I leave my 
seat in this Hall. [Cries of ** Agreed!’’] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has unani- 


}} Mous consent, 


| Mr. COBB. 
the House of Representatives, I feel it due to my 


myself, before taking my departure, to give some 


take. I have declined taking it before, resolved 
upon first receiving in form the ordinance of seces- 





left some days ago. 


the ordinance of secession of Alabama, which I 
have embraced in the communication just read 





| 
| 
| 


| from the Clerk’s table. Yet, since the withdrawal 


deliberations and business of this body; and from 
| that time I have not drawn one cent of pay. 

| Under the action of my State, under that ordi- 
nance, which I received yesterday, | am, in my 


|| judgment, compe!led to return to the land which 


gave me birth, to share its fate through weal and 
woe, through good and evil fortune. Profound, 
sir, is my feeling in leaving this House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, where I have 
| served for the last fourteen years. Those with 
whom I have served, and with whom I have been 
| associated, will bear witness with what fidelity I 
| have ever endeavored to discharge my duties as 
one of the Representatives of the people. It has 
ever been my desire to do justice by all, and never 


ly passed over until the resolution adopted on || to be forgetful of that courtesy which ought to 





motion of the gentleman from Michigan can be | 


United States by many of the States and people of the north- | 


Be it declared and ordained by the people of the State of | 
Alabama in convention assembled, That the State of Ala- | 
|| bama now withdraws, and is hereby withdrawn, from the | 


Sec. 2. Be it further declared and ordained by the people || 


may approve such purpose,in order to frame a provisional | 


nessee; Kentucky, and Missouri, be, and are hereby, invited 


| tion in whatever measures may be deemed most desirable | 


| country, by a settlement of these present ¢ 
i 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of | 


reasons which have dictated the act which I now | 


My colleagues | 
| 0 I did not go with them, be- | 
lieving it to be my dtity to wait for the copy of | 


| 
hands. 
| 
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i 
characterize the intercourse of the members of the 
House, I depart from this presence reluctantly, 
| because I had hoped from the beginning that 
| something would have been done to preserve the 
integrity of this Union. Day after day, week af- 
| ter week, I have waited for something to be done 
by the Senate and this House in the way of com- 
promise, predicated upon the Constitution and 
equitable principles, such as we have a right to 
| expect; which would, sir, have been received by 
| my constituents with gladness of heart. 
| It will be remembered that on the 11th of last 
| month I advised members that Alabama would 
} 


|| withdraw herselffrom the Union by the L5th of this 
i] 


month ob eauery unless something was done to 
restore peace and harmony to the country. My 
prediction has been fulfilled. Now, sir, when l 
|| return home, let me not go without hope. Let 
|| me have it within my power to say to my people 

that there is hope, however faint it may appear 
now. But my appeal to the House is that there 
| shall be action; something done to restore con- 
| fidence between the different sections ofthe Union, 
that there shall be peace, harmony, and prosper- 
ity once more restored to this now divided and 
| distracted country. [Applause.] 

Let me briefly recount some of the events which 
have transpired since my service here. [ have 
| seen acquisition after acquisition of territory by 
| warand purchase. While I have been a mem- 





| } _ 

|| ber,men from the North and men from the South 
' 
' 


have fought together upon the same battle-fields, 
| in defense of the standard of the Union. I have 
|| seen the eagles of the Republic sweep with proud 
\| wing across the snow-clad Rocky Mountains, 
|| and I have seen the stars and stripes planted upon 
|| the Gulf of California, and upon the shores of the 
far Pacific. I have seen more: I have seen our 
| flag break down the selfish barriers of oriental 
|| nations, and fly in triumph in China and Japan, 

a shield and a guard of protection for American 
citizens and American commerce. How grand 
a future had the Union only a few years back! 
With the planting interests of the South, and the 
| manufacturing and shipping interests ofthe North, 
I looked to see our ourselves the masters of the 
| world. But, sir, in that I have been mistaken. 
|| | have seen savage nation after nation yield to 
| the civilization of the white man. I have seen 
State after State, and Territory after Territory, 
constructed out of country annexed since I have 
been a member of this House. Yes, sir; and I 
| have seen star after star fall from the galaxy of the 
brightest names in our country’s history—a Clay, 
a Webster, a Calhoun, and others. Oh, that to- 


| day some of those bright luminaries could raise 


their voices from the grave, and speak to those 
they have left behind, and tell them what their 
| duty is! If we had them with us to-day, prob- 
| ably we might save this great and once aay , 
ifh- 
culties. But they are not with us. Yet cannot 
we find others who, if not equal in ability, are as 
| anxious to settle these unhappy difficulties, and 
to restore peace and harmony to our distracted 
\| country? I trust we shall find many such. 
| 





|| my feeling when I take my leave of the councils 
|| of a country which has been a great country 
|| during the brief period of its existence, and which 
|| was destined to be the greatest country upgp earth. 
|| You can imagine that a man of ordinarbility 
and feeling must feel deeply, when he sees a coun- 
|| try, greater than any other the sun ever shone 
|| upon, distracted, and perhaps severed forever. I 
feel deeply; and I am not ashamed to confess it. 


| 
|| I say, with uplifted hands, God save my coun- 
| of my colleagues, | have absented myself from the || 


try! Who will say the same? 





How many will 
say that they are anxious to save the country? I 
trust, all. have to leave the matter in your 
When you send your messengers to us 
| of the South, I trust you will not send messen- 
| 

| 


gers to coerce and subjugate us; but send us mes- 
sengers of peace, and we will receive them with 
open arms and warm hearts. But, if you should 
|| deem it your duty to send persons to coerce and 
|| subjugate us, we must defend our rights, and pro- 
| teet our wives and little ones. We may not be 
able to erect a monument of victory to bequeath 
| to them; though we can, and | trust we will, in 
| such an emergency, erect a monument to our 
| memory, with the inscription thereon, written in 
‘| letters of blood, we have faithfully defended our 
| constitutional rights 


Sir, yon must be well aware of the depth of 
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And now, let me appeal to you todo something 
after I shall have gone, to satisfy the anxious mind 
of this nation; for I believe that prayer is going 
forth continually, from one end of the country to 
the other, that something may be done before the 
4th of next month. On that day a convention of 
southern States assembles at Montgomery for the 
ores of forming a provisional government. I 
eg you to do that which will make it unneces- 
sary for them to take that step, and which will 
restore the country to a condition of peace and 





that distarb the country are of such a character, and have || 

| existed for so Jong a period, that the time has arrived when | 
the people <* the whole country should avail themselves of || 
that provision of the Constitution which requires Congress, | | 
upou the application of the Legislawires of two thirds of || 
| the several States, to call a convention of all the States, for | 
proposing amendments thereto. 
3. Resolved, That this convention does recommend and | 

| request the General Assembly of this State, now in session, 
to make application to Congress to call a convention, pur- 


| States, for the purpose of proposing amendments thereto. I} 

4. Resolved, That the president of this convention be in- 
structed to communicate the foregoing third resolution to 
the presiding officers of the General Assembly, with the 
request that they present the same to their respective 
Houses. 

5. Resolved, That the two hundred thousand Democrats 
of Ohio send to the people of the United States, both North 
and South, greeting: and when the people of the North 
shall have fulfilled their duties to the Constitution and the 


happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, I ought not to trespass upon the 
courtesy of the House, nor consume its time 
longer; but I must say one word more. As I look 
around me, I see many vacant seats. What has 
become of those who have heretofore occupied || South, then, and not until then, will it be proper for them 


| 
| 
| 
them? The seats once occupied by my colleagues | to take into consideration the question of the right and pro- | 
are vacant. And are not the seats occupied by || priety of coercion. 


the South Carolina delegation vacant? Yes. Do These resolutions were adopted by the convention with 
rot see the seats of the Georgia delegation vacant? || 8reat Unanimity. 
J, ot a 2 j F . | ier ‘5 | le a : Vlocida? The following resolution was then adopted : 
es, n@ that of the member from Florida? | Resolved, That the presiding officer of this convention 
Yes; all, all are vacant: and what does it mean? || be directed to send to the President of the Senate and 


give us || Speaker of the House of Representatives in Congress, and 


The rapidly occurring events of the da ; i 
ill you || to the Governors of the several States of the Union, the 


an answer not to be misunderstood. | resolutions adopted by the convention. 
not heed the warning.contained in these portent- i] 
ous events? 
And now, before I take leave of you, my north- l 
ern friends, allow me, with a throbbing heart, to | 
return to you my warmest thanks for the many | 
efforts you have made to save the country. We | 
have differed upon some minor matters—matters 
of less importance than the great question we have 
fought our battles upon; but when [ leave you, 
L bear with me only fond recollections, and the | 
consciousness that I leave behind me brave and | 
patriotic hearts, able and willing to battle for our | 


constitutional and equal rights, and the safety of || which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
our common country. And now, gentlemen of 


; merce, and ordered to be printed. 
the Republican party, let me say that you have | 
this question in your own hands, and that _ OREGON AND WASHINGTON WAR DEBT. 


can still this storm before the sun shall set to-day. | Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, asked unan- 
Will you not do it, and allow your President to || imous consent to introduce the following resolu- 
come into power as the President of the whole || tion: 

country, North, South, East, and West? I trust | Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Military Affairs have 
that you will do something; that peace and har- || leave to bring in their report on Senate bill No. 11, making | 


ate the ve od: th familie d an appropriation for the payment of the expenses incurred 
mony may be restored; that your families and our || py the people of the Territories of Oregon and Washington 
families, that have mingled so long in social har- 


in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the years 1855 and 
mony, may not be called upon toshed each others’ || 1856, and that it be made the special order for Thursday, 
blood; and that peace may reign from, the rising 


February 7. 
to the setting sun, and from the Lakes to the Gulf Objection being made, the resolution was not 
of Mexico. 


; ; igni received. 
Stand upon your assumed dignity | HULL AND COZZENS. 


and platform nolonger; but come patriotically up | 

to the call of your distracted country, and coming || , Mr. BURNHAM. I yesterday asked the unan- 
millions shall pronounce you blessed. I now || !mous consent of the House to discharge the 
thank the House for the many courtesies extended || Committee of the Whole from the further consid- 
to me and the aid they have often given me in || eration of the bill (H. R. No. 624) for the relief 
passing many important measures, and bid you || of Hull & Cozzens and John Naylor & Co., in 
adieu, to return, as | have said, to my dear u 
bama, where the bones of my father and my || the gentlemen from Kentucky and Tennessee ob- 
mother rest; to defend their ashes, and to share | jected. Upon my assuring them that 1 would 
the fate of those to whom I am closely bound, be || offer to the bill an amendment which they sug- 


it for weal or for woe. [Applause in the galleries.] || gested, I understand that they will not object to 
|| its being taken up at this time. 
COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. H tse thiteen wand 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, pre- || Mr. BURNETT. I do not see any amend- 
sented, by request, the proceedings of the Demo- || ment which covers the objection I made. 

cratic State convention of Ohio, as follows: || Mr. BURNHAM. I was going to propose it. 

DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF OHIO. Mr. HICKMAN. I object, as it is out of 

A delegate convention of the Democratic party of Ohio order to take up the bill. here is already un- 

| 

| 


Mr. COX. I hope those resolutions will be 
laid on the table, and printed. They are the ex- 
pression of two hundred thousand as good patriots 
as are in the Republic. 

The resolutions were laid on tke table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. ALDRICH, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented to the House the memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, for the improvement of the 

| Sangetion of the Mississippi river, from the 
| 


mouth of the Minnesota river to the Sauk rapids; 





was held in the city of Columbus, on Wednesday, January finished business before the House 


23, 186 to do something definite and practical to avert S Oe 
the terriB¥e evils of civil war, and the calamity of a perma- Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
regular order of business. | 


nent separation of these States.”’ 
Leading representative men of the Democracy composed ‘ 
the convention, and nearly every county in the State was | CALLING FORTH THE MILITIA, ETC. 


represented. | c : 
I'he convention was organized by the election of Hugh | The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
J. Jewett as president. || ness is the bill presented by the gentleman from 
Judge Ranny, chairman of the committee, reported the New York, upon whicha question was raised by 
following resvlutious : i 
1. Resolved, That since the admission of Obio as one of | the — = a Mo — 
the United States, the Democratic party of the State has | to which the gentieman referred will be read. 
uniformly shown devotion to the Union, allegiance to the || The resolution was read, as follows: 
Constitution, obedience to the Federal laws, and respect | Resolved, That the select committee of five, to which was 
for the constitutional rights, and regard for the interests of | referred the message of the President of the 9th instant, 
each of her sister States; and that the same views and |! pave Jeave to sit during the sessions of the House, and to 
sentiments now animate the Democrats of Ohio. report from time to time, as the importance of the business 
2. Resolved, ‘That while we gratefully acknowledge the || in their hands may require. 
services of those of our public men in Con > who are | . ‘ 
striving to preserve the Union, and thus to protect the best | Mr.BURNETT. I submit that the resolution 
interests of our nation, and the cause of constitutional lib- || confers upon that committee the right to report 
ov apaianerene note Ieaenenonniateiicen alee from time to time, but it does not give them the 
1 ww . . ‘ . " 
lutions, Or the propositions of Senators BicLer or Dove- right to report at any time; the object oe res 
LAs, or those known as the “ border States” resolutions, || Olution, according to my construction, being to 
as & basis eomrneet Kod See ree | rmit those gentlemen to divide the business in- 
other settlement of our affairs, honorable to us all, which |) yolyedin the President’s message referred to them 
can be effected by conciliation and compromise, and mu- || . . e 
tual concessions of all concerned, to secure the safety and || and to report it, not to this House whenever they 
perpetuity of the Union ; yet we believe that the questions 


I call for the 
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la- || order that it may be putupon its passage; to which | 





| saw proper, but that they might not be discharged || 


when they had made a report, asin ordinary cases 
they would be. 












he SPEAKER. Upon anexamination of the 
resolution, the Chair is compelled to overrule the 
point of order, and rule that the report of the bill 
18 in order. 
The bill was then read a second time. 
Mr. BRANCH presented to the House his rea. 


suant to the fifth article of the Constitution of the United || gons in writing for his non-concurrence in the bil]. 


Mr. JOHN H. REYNOLDS moved that the bij] 
and reports, majority and minority, be printed, 
and made the special order for Wednesday, the 
6th of February, after the morning hour. 

Mr. BRANCH. Unless the gentleman from 
New York can give us some assurances that b 
that time we can get the bill and reports printed, 
I must oppose the fixing of so early a day. 

Mr. JOHN H. REYNOLDS. Let me say to my 
friend that, inasmuch as objection is made to mak- 
ing this bill a special order, I will modify my mo- 
tion, and move that the bill and reports be printed 
and recommitted to the select committee. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is the purpose of the gen- 
tleman to postpone this bill, 1 would suggest that 
it be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. That committee have the same subject un- 
der consideration, and are in conference with the 
Secretary of War and the commanding general. 
We have had it before us for some time. 

The SPEAKER. The motion now is to re- 
commit and print. 

The question was taken on Mr. Jonn H. Rey- 
NOLDs’s motion; and it was agreed to. 

So the bill was recommitted to the select com- 
mittee, and, with the report, ordered to be printed. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I rise to a privil- 


eged question. I am authorized by the commit- 
tee of five to report a bill further to provide for 
the collection of duties on imports. I submit it; 
together with a report expressive of the views of 
the members of the committee who report the biil. 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I have not signed 
the minority report in reference to the bill re- 

orted by my colleague from New York [Mr.Joun 
Fi. Rernoips]} from the same committee; but I 
beg to express my dissent from that measure at 
this particular time. Iam content, in regard to 
this bill, that the same direction shall be given to 
it that has been given to the last bill. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, I believe, intends to 
present a minority report. 

Mr. BRANCH. co leave of the House to 
present my views in writing on this bill. 

The bill was then recommitted to the special 
committee, and, with the reports, ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by A. J. GLossprenner, his 
Private Secretary, informing the House that he 
had approved and signed bills of the following 
titles: 

An act for the relief of Sampson Stanfill; 

An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a land warrant to Daniel Davis; 

An act for the relief of D. C. Whiting; and 

An act for the admission of Kansas, 

The announcement of the approval of the bill 
for the admission of Kansas was received with 
slight applause on the floor and in the galleries. 


EXTENSION OF RAILROAD. 


Mr. BOTELER. [ask the permission of the 
House to bring up a matter of local importance 
and that requires no appropriation. I ask that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of an act (S. No. 64) to authorize the exten- 
sion and use of a branch of the Alexandria, Lou- 
don, and Hampshire railroad within the city of 
Georgetown. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. [I call for the regular order 
of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the consideration of the amendments of 
the Senate to the post route bill. 

Mr. BOTELER. Had [ not the consent of the 
House to bring up this matter before the regular 
order of business was called for? 

The SPEAKER. The objection was made 10 
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The Chair would state that the morning 


time. ; 
hour is now running. 


Mr. COLFAX. If the morning hour is run- 
ning, | must enter my protest against everything 
but the regular order of business. I have not 
heretofore objected ; but I cannot consent that the 
morning hour shall be occupied in this way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objection to 
the consideration of the bill of the gentleman from 
Virginia? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we ought to settle 
this matter. Immediately after the Journal is 
read, it is the duty of the Speaker, I believe, to 
announce the regular order of business; and then 
the morning hour commences, It is very un- 
pleasant to have to make these objections. 


POST ROUTE BILL. 
The House then proceeded to the consideration 


of the regular order of business, being the consid- | 


eration of the amendments of the Senate to the | 


post route bill. 

The SPEAKER stated the pending question to 
be on the amendment offered yesterday, by Mr. 
Pneps, to the twentieth section of the Senate 
amendment. 


Mr. PHELPS. 


I have availed myself of my 


right, under the rule, to modify my amendment | 


in some particulars I therefore desire that it be 
read. 

The Clerk read the amendment as modified, 
as follows: 

After the word “ year,” in line five of section twenty of 
the Senate amendments, strike out the words “ reserving 
to the Government the privilege of annulling the contract 
after the commencement of the overland service upon sixty 
davs’ notice,” and insert, “ which shall terminate on the 
first day of August next; but if the mail service in the last 


preceding section shall not commence on the day above | 


named, then said contract shall be annulled, and the Rost- || 


master Gencral may then provide for the continuance of 
said steamship service for anothergyear.”’ 


Mr. PHELPS. 
amendment. 
provide for the establishinent of a daily overland 
mail to the Pacific ocean. Itisexpected that the 
service will commence by the Ist of July next. 
My amendment provides that the service ma 
commence by the Ist of August; and that if it 
does not commence at that time, whatever con- 
tract the Postmaster General may have entered 
into, shall be annulled by reason of the failure of 


the contractors to enter on the service at that time. | 


[ have also provided in the amendment that I sub- 


mit, that the present mail steamship service from | 
New York to San Francisco shall be continued | 


until the Ist of August next; and in the event the 
daily mail service shall not commence on the Ist 
of August next, then, the contract being annulled, 
the Postmaster General shall have the right to ex- 
tend his contract for twelve months with the mail 


steamship company for the performance of this 
ocean service. ' 


In connection with this matter, I desire to make | 


ai inquiry of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, upon another 
branch of this subject. ‘There are many interior 
post routes provided for in this bill, besides the 
'verland mail routes. I desire to be informed by 


‘he gentleman from Indiana, if he can give me the | 


nformation, what is the estimate cost of the ser- 


vice to be performed upon the new routes pro- | 


posed to be established ? 

Mr. COLFAX. [admire the pertinacity with 
which the gentleman from Missouri fights this 
entire bill; although my rule always is, when out- 
voted, to give inas gracefully as possible. He asks 
me a question in regard to the interior post routes 
that have been put into this bill at the request of 
members all over the country. Ido not know 
what they will cost. I know that they cannot be 
put in operation until Congress sees fit to appro- 
priate money for them; but I take pleasure in tell- 
ing the gentleman that the most costly of the in- 
terior mail routes are those which have been put 
into the bill by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads at his request. 

Mr. PHELPS. I am much obliged to the gen- 
tleman for that information; for those routes are 
principally in my own State, with one exception, 
which extends to a Territory. But the gentleman 
1S not very well posted as to the cost of the mail 
Service of the country, when he declares that the 
cost of the mail service in Missouri pro rata ex- 
ceeds that of the other States of the Confederacy; 
on the contrary, it is less. 


I will state the object of the | 
The House has already decided to || 


| 
| 





} 
1 


| 
| 
i 





The object of my inquiry wes to ascertain the || am instruc 


| probable expenditure which will be incurred under || non-concurrence in the amendment. 


this bill. 1 should dislike very much to see no 
service put by the Postmaster General upon — 
routes which are important and necessary, where 
the country is now inhabited, in order that this 


overland mail service may be established from the 


| frontier States to the Pacific. 


Such a state of 


| things may exist that, in the anxiety of the Post- 
| master General to carry out the principles of the 
| Chicago platform, he may be willing to establish 


a daily overland mail route at the expense of 


$800,000; and that, in consequence, he will not 


be able to establish the inland routes now, re- 
quired. ' 
Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, a large portion 


of the remarks of my friend from Missouri were 


} 


not very germane to his amendment, which is in | 


regard to the steamship service. 
what he knows, that the routes put in the last 
post route bill, passed in 1858, were not put into 
operation till 1860. ‘The routes in this bill can- 


| not be put into operation until Congress appro- 


| the cost of the service from the 


Subsequently, on ascertaining 
Postmaster Gen- 


| eral, Congress may make appropriations to put 


| service upon them. 


One word now in relation 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


I can only say | 


Missouri, to which, however, his speech did not | 


relate. 


We provide in the section, thatthe Post- 


| master General shall be authorized to provide | 
temporary steamship service, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $350,000, which is to be stopped after | 





| 
| 


sixty days’ notice, upon the commencement of 
the overland mail contract. The gentleman did 
not yesterday quote that section exactly. We 
say that the daily overland mail service shall com- 
mence on the Ist of July, “or assoon thereafter as 
possible.’’ If the gentleman from Missouri would 
be consistent with the argument which he made 
yesterday, the latest moment at which this daily 
overland service should go into operation, even as 


| late as October, would be acceptable to him, be- 


cause that would effect a saving to the Govern- 
ment. He ought to endeavor to let the overland 
mail service go into operation at as late a day as 

ossible. The gentleman’s amendment of to-day 
is right in the teeth of his argument of yesterday. 
This explanation is, I think, sufficient. With it 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

The question was first taken on Mr. Puetps’s 
amendment to the amendment; and it was not 
agreed to. 

The question recurred on the Senate amend- 
ment, as amended; and it was concarred in 

Mr. COLFAX moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was concurred in; and 
also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to report back the 
act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
lo61, with the Senate amendments thereto, and 
to ask that it be printed, and postponed till to- 
morrow. 

It was so ordered. 


POST ROUTE BILL—AGAIN, 


The House again resumed the consideration of 
the post toute bill; the question being on the fol- 
lowing Senate amendment: 


Add the following as an additional section: 

Sec. 21. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
provide for the conveyance of the entire United States muil 
weekly from St. Paul, Minnesota, via St. Cloud, and from 
Superior, Wisconsin, via Crow Wing, to the Dalles, in 
Oregon, with a branch to Seattle, on Puget Sound, with the 
usual preémption right, not to exceed one quarter section 
of land for each station, provided that this grant of pre- 
emption shall not extend beyond six years from the pas- 
sage of this act, and said preémption shall not exceed one 
quarter section for each twenty miles of said route: Pro- 
vided, That service can be obtained at an annual cost not 
exceeding $200,000, and the trip to be performed in twenty 
days; the service to expire on the Ist day of July, 1866. 


Mr. COLFAX. With the most earnest desire 
on the part of the committee to accommodate our 
friends in Minnesota and on the Pacific coast, 
yet in the present condition of the Treasury, I 
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ted by the committee to recommend 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington. Ihave been 
aware, Mr. Speaker, that that would be the re- 
ne of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

toads; but | would still urge on the House the 


| importance of making this appropriation and of 
| establishing this route. Those who are in favor of 





| ter. 


| country eastward to Nebraska b 
priates for them. We perform our duty in estab- || 
| lishing routes, 


| the route have not objected to improving the ear- 


rying of the mails on the central route; although 
that measure had much opposition in consequence 
of there being an existing route—to wit, the But- 
terfield route. It seems to me that the idea of 
providing mail service for the nerth of our coun- 
try, from Lake Superior to the western terminus 
yroposed in this section, by a road running four 
hetend miles south, is not equal to the magni- 
tude of the subject; nor does it show a proper 
appreciation of our growing interests in that quar- 
But, Mr. Speaker, granted that we have no 
northern mail route; granted that the effort is 
made to supply Oregon and Washington, and the 
the central 


route. I find that, by that route, it will require 


| some twenty-nine or thirty days to reach Puget 


Sound; while, by the northern route proposed in 
this section, it will require but from twenty to 
twenty-six days. To supply the northern por- 


| tion of Oregon, by the central route, it will re- 








| fact. 


quire twenty-seven days; by the northern route 
from twenty-one to twenty-seven days. Take 
the large and flourishing settlements of the inte- 
rior of Washington Territory. By the central 
route it will require thirty-nine days; while, by 


| the northern route, it would but require twenty 
| days to supply Colville. 


The territory on the 
Walla-Walla—the center of army operations of 
the department of Oregon—would require by the 
ene route thirty-four days, and by the north- 
ern route eighteen days. 

But I call the attention of the House to another 
When the mail matter exceeds one thou- 
sand pounds in weight, thirty-five days is allowed 


| by the central route, whereas by this section, all 


the mail matter is required to be carried through 
in twenty days; so that we could get mail matter 
to the aseebalignienn of Washington and northern 
Oregon mentioned, from fifteen to thirty days 
quicker by the northern than by the central route. 

I call the attention of the House also to the 
fact, that on this northern route we have large 
public interests—interests connected with the man- 
agement of the Indian tribes, interests connected 
with the service of the troops. We have along 
this routel arge military posts. There are posts 
on the Red River of the North, at Colville, and 
the Walla-Walla. There are several Indian res- 
ervations in the interior, in the immediate vicinity 
of the route, besides many settlements. If, there- 
fore, you give the communications required to 


_carry on the public service, this northern mail 


reute is of the greatest consequence. 

But I call the attention of the House to another 
consideration. By the northern route, mails can 
be sent to Colville in twenty days, while by the 
central route it requires thirty-nine days. Col- 
ville is the great center of northern Washington, 
connected with the growing regions of British 
Columbia. It is a point whence men and sup- 
plies for British Columbia are sent, and is a nat- 
ural center of its trade and commerce. By the 
northern overland mail route, reaching to Puget 
Sound, connection is made with Vancouver’s Isl- 
and; and this is an additional reason, showin 
the importance of the northern overland mai 
route. 

I will briefly advert to andther consideration. 
We who are living on that route feel that we can 
appeal with confidence to Congress for its estab- 
lishment as a measure simply of justice to us. 
Every one is perfectly well aware of the influence 
of overland mail routes in the way of developing 
the resources and extending the settiements of the 


|country. On that idea, in part, these routes are 


supported and advocated in Congress. The refu- 
sal, to the northern portion of the country, ofa 
mail line, is not only a refusal to assist us in the 
development of our region of country, but is ab- 
solutely an injury and oppression, ‘The granting 


the northern overland mail route will lead to em- 
igration from the Lakes to Puget Sound, and will 
tend to develop the whole intermediate region. 
Deny us this route, and emigration will be diverted 
to the central route, tending to the development of 
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that portion, and to the discouragement of our | 


section of country. 

W ith one other consideration I will close. I will 
remiod gentlemen that there is a growing interest 
ou Lake Superior—an interest that is ra vidly 
extending westward. The commerce on Lak. 


Superior for last year amounted to the sum of | 
The manufacture of iron in that | 
region has more than doubled within the year; | 


$10,600,000. 


the mining of copper has nearly doubled. 
good country westward. 

For these reasons, as a matter of justice, and 
as amatter of right, [ trust the House will concur 
in the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
should have felt bound te reportagaist this amend- 
mentof the Senate, for the reason that I believe—in 


It isa 


fact | know—that it is nothing more than we of the | 


Northwest are entitled to at the hands of this Gov- 
ernment. 


Mississippi river to Puget Sound. They have 
done it because they thought it was due to us who 
live in that part of the country. Mr. Speaker, I 
now make an earnest and anxious appeal to this 
House to come forward and grant us this act of 
justice, f 
and we are not willing to submit to anything less. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be improper for me 
to say to you, whom | know to be a just and true 
man—it may not be improper for me to say to the 


honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways | 
and Means, to the honorable chairman of the Com- || 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and to | 
the honorable chairman of the select committee 
on the Pacific railroad—that they must not pre- | 
{Laughter.] | 


sume too much upon our loyalty. 
W henever gentlemen upon that side of the House 


ask anything at the hands of this Congress, it | 
would seem that all that is necessary for them to | 
Now, sir, I do not say || 
that our people will slough off—go down the Red | 


do is to threaten a little. 


River of the North, and unite with the British 
possessions; but I want gentlemen here to ponder 
over it. Ido not say thatthey will do it; but they 
may do it, if they do not receive justice at your 
hands. I do not throw this out as a threat. 
{Laughter.] Thry are true and loyal now; Lhope 
they may continue so. We, as I said before, ask 
for nothing that we are not entitled to; and | now 


respectfully ask that the amendment of the Senate | 


may be concurred in. 


Mr. COLFAX obtained the floor. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Lask the gen- 


tleman from Indiana to permit me for a moment. 


lam strongly in favor of this section, and I desire | 


to put it in the shape in which it will command 


the most strength. — the clause which pro- | 
from Superior, Wiscon- | 


vides for the branch mai 
sin, to Crow Wing, which is entirely unnecessary, 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin. I must ob- 
ject to that. Wisconsin will have something to 
say on that subject. 

r. COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, I must now re- 
sume the floor. I desire to say tomy friend from 
Minnesota, and my friend from Washington Ter- 
ritory, thatl regret, as much as either of them can, 
that we did not feel at liberty to recommend a 
concurrence in this amendment of the Senate; but 
we could not do it consistently with the present 
condition of the Treasury. We have provided 
for one daily overland mail by the central route 
to the Pacific. The gentleman will recollect that, 
in the last session of Congress, we provided for 
a daily mail along the Pacific coast; so that the 
people of Oregon and Washington will now have, 
by a somewhat circuitous route, a daily mail from 
the Atlantic States. During the present session, 
also, we have, at the request of the gentleman 
from Washington Territory, increased the ser- 
vice on Puget Sound from a weekly to a semi- 
weekly mail. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have briefly responded 
to the gentlemen from Washington and Minne- 
sota; and, as lam desirous of finishing up this 
bill as soon as possible, | move to non-concur in 
the amendment of the Senate, and call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to saya single word, 
in addition, with the gentleman’s permission. 1 
beg leave to say that this route passes a whole 
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1 regret extremely that the | 


For four successive winters have the | 
Senate appropriated this amount of $200,000 for | 
the establishment of an overland mail from the | 


We ask for nothing more than justice; | 


line of forts; it passes Fort Abercrombie; it 


|| Fort Union; it passes Fort Benton; and wil sup- 
ply them all with mail matter. And I will say 
further that the route ts one of great importance 
to England, to Europe, and Canada. It is im- 
portant, in this point of view, that that portion of 
our country shail be opened up. 

The gentleman says he is very sorry they can- 
not grant us this small pittance of $200,000 which 
we ask for the establishment of a mail service 
over the northern route to the Pacific; yet they 
are ready to grant to the Southwest $30,000,000 
fora railroad, and they are ready to grant $800,000 
| for g mail over the central route. When my friend 
from Texas asks for $80,000 to increase the mail 
facilities of that State, they reply, ‘*Oh, yes;”’ “*no 


objection;”’ **unanimous consent.’’ But when we | 


ask for the smal] pittance of $200,000, the gentle- 
man says he is very sorry that he cannot recom- 
mend it; very sorry, indeed; but in the present 


thought of. 
Mr. COLFAX. 
regret to have to differ with him, for I am for mail 


facilities for the Northwest to as large an extent | 


as our finances will justify. 
‘The previous question was seconded, and the 
| main question ordered. 
Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays 
upon concurring in the amendment of the Senate. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 60, nays 102; as follows: 
YEAS— Messrs. Aldrich, Thomas L. Anderson, William 
C,. Anderson, Ashley, Brown, Burch, Burlingame, Case, 
Duell, English, Florence, Foster, Frank, Grow, Hale, Ham- 
ilton, William Howard, Uughes, Irvine, Francis W. Kel- 
logg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Kunkel, Larra- 
bee, DeWitt C. Leach, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Mc- 
Kean, McKenuty, Millward, Moorhead, Morse, Nixon, 
Palmer, Potter, Edwin R. Reynolds, Royce, Scott, Scran- 
ton, Sedgwick, Sickles, Spinner, Williain Stewart, Strat- 


landigham, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Cad- 


Windom, and Wood—60. 


rain, Alley, Avery, Babbitt, Barret, Beale, Blair, Blake, 


Burnett, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Coburn, 
Colfax, Conkling, Covode, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige. Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, 
De Jarnette, Delano, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Gilmer, Gooch, Gurley, J. Morrison Harris, 
John T. Harris, Hatton, Hindman, Hoard, Holman, Wil- 
liam A. Howard, Hutchins, Jenkins, Junkin, Killinger, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, Logan, Longnecker, Love- 
| joy, Mallory, Marston, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McCler- 
|| nand, McKuight, McPherson, Millson, Montgomery, Laban 
T. Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noeli, Olin, 
Perry, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Pottle, Pryor, Quarles, John 
Hi. Reynolds, las, orenenes Robinson, Rust, Sherman, 
Simms, William N. H. Sinith, Somes, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Stokes, Thomas, Trimble, Vance, Verree, Walton, Web- 
ster, Wells, Whiteley, Woodruff, and Wright—102. 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 


Before the vote was announced, 

|| Mr. BURCH stated that he had allowed the 
|| action of the Post Office Committee against this 
|| amendment to go without objection; but, after the 


|| remarks of the gentleman from Minnesota, being | 


| willing to do any thing to strengthen the bonds 
| between the United States Government and that 
| State, he would vote ‘‘ay.”’ [Laughter.] 

'| Mr. NOELL said that Mr. Woopson was de- 
|| tained from the House by sickness. 

| Mr. KUNKEL said Mr. Stewart, of Mary- 
| land, had paired with Mr. Haskin. 
| 


The next amendment was reported, as follows: 


Sec. 22. nd be it further enacted, That the cost of the || 


|| service authorized in the three preceding sections of this 

act, and that now performing on the inland routes num- 
| bered 8911, 12801, 12578, and 8076, shall be paid, after an- 
| nual appropriation, by the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 


for such service. 


mended by the Postmaster General, and by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I 
move the previous question upon it. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
offer the following amendment 

Mr. COLFAX. I cannot yield for an amend- 
ment to this section. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I trust the 
gentleman from Indiana will withdraw the demand 
| for the previous question for amoment. The gen- 
tleman will recollect that when a former section 
| was under consideration, | withdrew an amend- 
, ment, with the notice that I wouid offer it toa 


I desire to 








asses | succeeding section. I send up the amendment, 


state of the Treasury, this mail service cannot be | 


I assure the gentleman that I | 


ton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Val- | 
walader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wilson, | 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 


Bocock, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, | 


the certificate of service from the Postmaster General, ex- | 
cept so far as appropriations may already have been made | 


Mr. COLFAX. This amendment is recom- | 
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and ask to have it read. 

Mr. COLFAX. Ihave no objection to hearine 
it read; but I do not withdraw tie demand for the 
previous question. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
| And the Postmaster General is hereby directed to resy. 

amine the causes for discontinuance or curtailment of the 

posta! service on iniand routes since the 4th day of Mare} 

1859, and to restore all such parts of the said service as can 

be restored with due regard to the public interest, and the 
circumstances of each ease; whether such discontinuance 
or curtailment was upon contracts yet in force, or haye 
taken effect upon the making of new contracts: Provided 
however, That the restoration or increase of service hereby 
contemplated shall be with the assent of the contractor jj 
each case, or in pursuance of his contract. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I demand 
the previous question on theamendment just read, 
1 Mr. COLFAX. ‘The gentleman from Illinois 
cannot take the floor from me. I stated distinctly, 
that while I had no objection to the reading of tie 
amendment, I did object to its being received, | 
| stated the reasons for my non-concurrence in jt 
the other day. 


| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. When | 


withdrew my amendment the other day, I gave 
notice I would again offer it to this section; and] 
did not understand that the gentleman from In- 
diana would call for the previous question, so as 
to cut me off. [ want the House to have an op- 
portunity to vote on this proposition. 

Mr. MAYNARD. IL object to debate. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Lhope, then, 
that the demand for the previous question will be 
voted down. 

Mr. COLFAX. This bill provides for neces- 
sary post routes in all parts of the country; and 
I have endeavored to exclude from it all disputed 
subjects which may load it down and defeat it. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Unless the 
demand for the preVious question be voted down, 
I want the House to know that, my amendment 
being excluded, they cannot get any mail route 
restored. I demand tellers on seconding the call 
for the previous question, 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. WasHpunne 
of Illinois, and Burcu were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 68, noes 49. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There is no 

uorum voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair votes in the af- 
firmative; and the demand for the previous ques- 
tion is seconded, 

The main question was then ordered. 

Mr. PHELPS. I move that the amendment 
of the Senate be laid upon the table; and on that 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. The effect 
of my motion will be to put the amendment and 
the bill itself upon the table, which result | am 
| desirous of seeing accomplished. I call for tellers 
on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PHELPS. Has the morning hour ex- 
pired? 


The SPEAKER. 


The business now 
before the House is the special order. 


WORKINGMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. VERREE. Lask the unanimous consent 
of the House for leave to present the petition of 
a committee of thirty-three, appointed at the 
workingmen’s fmass meeting, held in Independ- 


It has. 
1 ence square, in the city of Philadelphia, on Sat- 


urday evening, January 26, 1861. As that com- 
mittee are present, I hope the petition will be read 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUST. What is it? 

Mr. VERREE. It is in favor of the Critten- 
den proposition of compromise. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

The petition of the undersigned committee of Philade!- 
phia workingmen, without distinction of party, respect- 
fully showeth: 

That they earnestly pray your honorable body to pass the 
resolutions introduced by Hon. Mr. Crrrrenpen, of Ken- 
‘| tucky, a copy of which is hereunto annexed, or resolutions 
embodying the same principles and measures, believing 
that this course will be acceptable to your constituents In 


| all sections of our country, and avill have the effect of 


allaying the present unhappy excitement. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I trust, Mr. Speaker, that 
| that petition will be referred to the sclect comm!’ 
|; tee of five. It will convince them of the anxiety 
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of the people for some measure of adjustment of 
the existing troubles in the country; and I trust 
most sincerely that it will be productive of bene- 
ficial results, 

Mr. GROW. When you speak for the work- 
ing men, it seems you come on our side. 

Mr. FLORENCE. This Hall is the proper 
place to speak for compromise and conciliation, 
whether on the one side or the other; and I shall 
be glad to know that this side will listen to the 
teachings of moderation and justice. 

The petition was referred to the select commit- 
tee of five. 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASES. 


Mr. GILMER, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, submitted a report in the case of William- 
son vs. Sickles; which was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GILMER, from the same committee, also 
reported back the evidence in the case of Wil- 
liam D. Harrison vs. H. Winter Davis; which was 
laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 


CRITTENDEN RESOLUTIONS. 


| 





Mr. HALE, by unanimous consent, presented | 


a petition of citizens of Centre county, Pennsyl- 


} 
} 


vania, in favor of the Crittenden resolutions of || 


compromise; which was laid upon the table. 
RESTORATION OF MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I give notice 
that I will to-morrow move to reconsider the vote 


by which the main question was ordered on the 
pending Senate amendment to the post route bill, 


so as to get before the House my amendment av- | 


thorizing the Postmaster General to restore mail 
service where it is wanted. 

Mr. COLFAX. And I give notice that I will 
move that that motion be laid upon the table 


STATE OF JHE UNION. 

The House then resumed the consideration of 
the special order, being the report of the sclect 
committee of thirty-three, on which the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Conkuine] was entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. Speaker, from the out- 
set of this session, I have had little hope that any- 


thing could be done here or in the other end of the | 


Capitol to arrest the revolution now prevailing in 
some portions of the country. I was long ago con- 
vinced that the turbulence now festered to rebellion 
along the Gulf of Mexico had its origin in causes 
which Congress could not remove, nor even di- 
minish orretard. Yet I have never doubted that a 


very numerous class of persons in the slavehold- | 





ing States—persons whose patriotism might safely | 


challenge comparison with that of any other citi- 
zens of the country—were controlled in their polit- 
ical sentiments and action by misapprehensions 
as to the designs of the masses of the non-slave- 
holding States; misapprehensions which all good 


men would gladly unite in dispelling. It would 
be strange, indeed, if this were notso. For years 


past, gentlemen representing slaveholding constit- 
uencies on this floor, have not hesitated to dignify 


with the language of solemn assertion, aspersions | 


upon the political integrity of the northern peo- 
ple, the wildest, the most preposterous, that have 
come out of the fury and licentiousness of partisan 
contests. 

It has been ceaselessly proclaimed here, that 
the Republican party had for its chief mission the 
intentional subversion of the acknowledged con- 
stitutional rights of one portion of the country; 
that Republicanism was but another name for 
abolition; and that the accession to power of a 
Republican Administration would be signalized 
by attempts to liberate slaves by the armed inter- 
vention of the General Government. Speeches 
made up of these and other like allegations, have 
been sent like snow storms or locusts, to cover 
the entire South. They have been eked out with 
corroborations more perniciousthan even the state- 
ments they contained. They have been garnished 
with rhetorical flourishes torn here and there from 
the sayings of Republican politicians. And, sir, 
there is not in this world a greater temptation to 
men to exagerate and lie than ambition to excel in 
rhetoric. These speeches, I say, have abounded 
with rhetorical flourishes of Republican politi- 
cians, severed from the context, and represent- 
ing the original meaning about as truly as a thread 
of canvas, raveled from a picture, would present 

€ conception of a painter 
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They have abounded, sir, in another thing 
which I do not want to forget, infinitely more 
detrimental still. They have bristled with scraps 
cut from northern newspapers, newspapers which, 
in assailing Republican principles and candidates, 
have impeached the motives and character of their 
opponents, 
aimed at us arrows of falsehood, intended to take 
only local and temporary effect, but which, picked 
up where they fell, have been brought here into 
Committee of the Whole, feathered with the frank- 


ing privilege,and shot with far-reaching and wide- | 


spreading destructiveness. Ten thousand springs 
of falsehood and perversion have filled the very 
atmosphere with noxious vapors, and, turned per- 


sistently for years by politicians into one and the || 


same channel, have at length swollen into a cur- 
rent so mighty as to bear away whole communi- 
ties into utter disbelief in the patriotism of, at least, 
one great party in the North, and convince them 
that, throughout the non-slaveholding States, the 
lovers of constitutional liberty are reduced to a 
minority so hopeless as to be almost utterly ex- 
tinct. 

To dispel this monstrous delusion, and strike the 
scales aT eer ere and misconception from every 
innocent anc 
the best efforts of the best minds in any Congress. 
But, sir, lam saddened to believe the task is hope- 


less—hopeless as regards the Gulf States atleast. | 


I am constrained to believe that there the avenues 
to the public apprehension are closed—closed io 


all save those who have misguided it and lashed | 


Even if | 


it into blind and boisterous excitement. 
the southern mind were accessible, and every man 
and woman could be completely undeceived, I be- 
lieve that, so far as regards the lower slaveholding 
States, no cause would be subserved except the 
cause of abstract truth. The cause of Union, I 
do not believe, would be perceptibly affected. 
Dupes are never leaders. The men in the South 
who have been imposed upon and become infat- 
uated in regard to their brethren at the North, are 
not the men who head rebellions or instigate re- 
volt. The men who ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm, those who have succeeded to the 
powers of AZolus, at least so far as to let loose the 
south wind, are not the victims of any such delu- 
sions. They know better. They know that the 
party which has recently prevailed in the country, 


meditates no innovation upon the Constitution of | 


the United States, nor any novel application of its 
principles to slaygry or to any other subject. 
They know the mission and purpose of that party 
is simply to restore the ancient policy of the Re- 
public—the policy which began with eakies. 
and carried the Government in safety down the 


stream of time for seventy years—seventy pure, || 


prosperous, and peaceful years, They know that 


if the fact were otherwise, the newly-elected Pres- || 


ident would be powerless to do wrong to the 
South; as powerless as a child, with a majority 


against him in both Houses of Congress, if south- || 
ern Senators and Representatives remain faithful | 
at their posts. These breeders of sedition under- | 


stand, as wellasany man who hears me, the need- 
lessness of all these schemes of compromise. The 


| know how harmless a thing is a personal liberty 


bill, if it conflicts with the Constitution of the 


United States. They are lawyers, some of them, | 


and they have learned—certainly they learned long 
ago in South Carolina—how puny a thing is legis- 
lative usurpation in a State, before the beak and 
claws of Federal power. They know that no Re- 
publican, nor any political party mustering force 
enough to elect a constable in a town anywhere, 
pretends to aright to interfere with slavery in the 
slaveholding States. They know that by the 
declarations of all political parties such a right is 
repudiated and denounced They know that an 
amendment to the Constitution to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to reach slavery in the States 
could never be effected within any period of time 
which present prophecy can cover. They cry out 
about territorial injustice and usurpation, and yet 
they know that we have but one Territory where 
slavery could thrive, and there slavery exists 
already, not—as was said the other day, inadver- 
tently no doubt, by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Netson]—by the law of 
Mexico, but by territorial laws, adopted under an 
organic act, passed here, in this Capitol, and 
passed by the votes of men from the North as well 
as men from the South. The slave code of New 


have called us Aboiitionists; have | 


honest eye, would be well worthy | 
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i} . 3 : . . . 
» || Mexico had its origin in the compromise meas- 


ures of 1850. It covers a vast area of territory 
theretofore free by the law of Mexico and by the 
law of nations; and the North have not the na- 
merical power in this Congress or the next to 
repeal or disturb jt. These causes of complaint 
are frivolous, clearly and manifestly frivolous. 
Yet such are the considerations upon which apos- 
| tate Americans are plotting the ruin of their coun- 
try; such are the avowed reasons why this bright 
| vision of constitutional liberty, which fills Christ- 
endom with light and hope, should shrivel like a 
| parched scroJl, such the apology for attempting to 
| sok free institutions in the waves of revolution, 
| and leave the annals of self-government, like a 
' bloody buoy on the sea of time, warning the na- 
_ tions of the earth to keep aloof from the mighty 
}j ruin. 


Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman yield a 


| moment? 


| Mr. CONKLING,. For what purpose? _ 

| Mr. HINDMAN. For the purpose of making 
| a point of order upon the language which has been 
|| used by yourself, 

Mr. CONKLING. ThatI must yield to, of 
course. 

Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman from New 
York used the term “apostate American.’’ | 
wish to inquire of the Chair if it is intended to 
allow, now and hereafter, the application of any 
|| such term as that to any members of this House, 
| or to any portion of their constituents, who believe 
that the ume has come for a dissolution of this 
Union and for a secession of the States of the South 
from it? Lask if itisin order to stigmatize them 
by the application of the term * apenas Ameri- 
cans?’’ Lask the Chair now to decide whether 
such a thing is in order? 

Mr. GROW. Isa point of order debatable ? 

Mr. HINDMAN. I was making a point of 
order, and it is statabie, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will merely say 
upon that subject, that it is a matter which will 
be regulated, he has no doubt, by every gentleman 
who speaks to the House. The application of 
that term to any gentleman present, or to any por- 
tion of his constituents, will not be correct; but 
the application might be made without any refer- 
ence to any gentleman present, or to any particu- 
|| lar person he is interested in, for all the Chair sees, 
if the gentleman thinks proper to make it. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Then I ask the Chair if the 
qualifying remark should not go with the phrase 
itself when used? 

Mr. CONKLING. I desire no difficulty with 
the gentleman from Arkansas, or with any other 
gentleman, with regard to this debate. If that 
gentleman knew me better, he would understand 
| that I would not select an occasion like this to say 
anything personally offensive, in the slightest de- 
|| gree, to any member of this House. But this is 
, a time which I think imposes upon every man the 
|| duty, as I shall assume it gives me the privilege, 
|| of speaking with absolute unreserve, 
| Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman will allow 
| me one moment. I have no disposition to con- 
| 
| 
| 


! 








ane 








\, Sume one minute of his time unnecessarily. 
| Mr. CONKLING. If these interruptions do 
| not come out of my time, I will give way. 
| Mr. HINDMAN. My point is this: that while 
| itis a period when every member—— 
| Mr. CASE. I object to this interruption, 
| Mr. HINDMAN. Whether the gentleman 
object or not, I intend to say 
| Mr.CONKLING. I hope the gentleman will 
| hate regard to the fact that his interruption may 
| come out of my time, by the requirement of the 
\| House, at the end of the hour. 
Mr. HINDMAN. It does not come out of 
your time. 
Mr. CASE. 





| I call the gentleman to order. 
| Mr. HINDMAN. Thegentleman’sown friends 
| are compelling me to consume more of his time 


than I would, and they cannot prevent me from 
saying what I shall say, at all events. 

Ir.GROW. I call the gentleman to order; 
and I object in good faith. 

Mr. CONKLING, I must decline to yield 
| further; and if the gentleman persists, he must 
|| occupy the floor upon a point of order, o¢ my 
| brief hour will be too far frittered away. 
Mr.HINDMAN. The term ‘‘apostate Amer- 
ican,’’ was applied by the gentleman from New 
| York to. some persons, and all I desire to know is, 
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to whom the epithet was applied; whether it was | 


proper to apply it, and whether it is the intention 
of the gentleman, in the exercise of that right 


which he claims to belong to him, to use the lan- | 


guage contained in the after part of his remarks, 
us applicable to any portion of the southern peo- 
ple? If issues of that sort are to be raised, they 
may as well be made now as at any time. 

Mr. CONKLING. I protest against any por- 
tion of this interruption being taken out of my 
time, 

The SPEAKER. It must come out of the 
gentieman’s time, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr.VALLANDIGHAM. The question raised 
is a point of order, and therefore it cannot come 
out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Itseemsto me thata point 
of order raised upon the gentleman, and all re- 
marks connected therewith, would not come out 
of the gentleman’s time. 


Mr. McK EAN. 


If itdoes not come out of the | 


gentleman’s time, the interruption might consume | 


the whole day. 

Mr. SPINNER. 
setticd? 

Mr. HINDMAN. The decision of the Chair 
was thai such remarks were not in order. 

The SPEAKER. 
would be the duty of the Chair to arrest any 
personal remarks; but the particular language a 
spealer uses the Chair never can control. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Ishall continue to raise the 
point of order from time to time, and I hope the 
gentleman from New York will bear that determ- 
ination in mind, 


Is not the point of order 


The Chair stated that it | 


THEO 


' the country. 


|| tochange realms to deserts, nor even tosack cities, 
| or subdue Territories in order to people them with 


Mr. GROW. We have set here the whole || 
session, hearing ourselves denounced as traitors | 


and everything else. 
tolerated upon this floor. 
Mr. CONKLING. 


grievances I have enumerated are the avowed oc- 
easion of this revolt, and I say now that they are 
not reasons, but excuses, ial pitiful excuses of 
designing and desperate men; the subterfuges and 
make-shifts of unholy and baffled ambition. The 
true explanation liesdeeper. The true reason is, 
that by the sentiment of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the Republic, slaveholding, 
as a moral proposition, is oudawed and abhorred; 
that assent to slavery, as a policy to be fostered, 
has forever ceased to be national in this country. 
it is charged upon the North, sir—and I am go- 
ing to continue to speak with great frankness 
upon this subject—it is charged upon the North 
that at the fireside, on the pavement, in the school 
house, slavery is held to be a moral, social, and 
political evil. The charge is true, sir; every word 
of it. A large majority of the people of the 
North, no matter of what political party, look 
upon slavery as an insatiate master. They do 
not see it in its patriarchal aspects; but they see 
an iron-heeled, marble-hearted oppressor, dé- 
manding always three victims—the slave, the 
master, and the land. In this regard, the people 
of the North agree exactly with the whole Chris- 
tian world, the slaveholding States of this blood- 
bought, liberty-founded Republic, alone excepted. 
Why, sir, the jurisprudence of the world is against 
slavery; the literature of the world is against sla- 
very; the civilization of the world is against sla- 
very. 
other subject: 

“The lightning is strong ; the tornado is strong ; the earth- 


quake is strong; but there is something stronger than all of 
these: it is the enlightened judgment of mankind.” * 


That, too, is against slavery. A great man 
has said, ‘* Let me write the songs of a people, 
and I care not who makes their laws;”’ and the 
songs, the poetry, and even the fine arts of the 
world, are against slavery. 

Is any free State to blame for that? No, sir; 
it is one of the enactments of that * higher law”’ 
which my gifted friend from Ohio [Mr. Bincnam] 
spoke of the other day, and which he said was 
announced as a fact in legal and political science 
as far back as the days of Madison. He might 
have gone much further back, certainly as far as 
Elizabeth’s Attorney General, that gifted jurist 
who,atthe age of twenty-seven, was the greatest 
commen lawyerin the world. Sir Edward Coke 
proclaimed, when the name of Coke bore great 
sway in Britain, as it has done since in the world 
—I quote the substance of his language from rec- 


_ Mr. Speaker, I was pro- | 
ceeding to say when interrupted, that the alleged | 


Mr. Webster once said, speaking of an- | 


Free speech ought to be || 








ollection—that laws of Parliament conflicting with 
the laws of God were to be held utterly for naught. || 
I am not affirming or denying this doctrine now, || 
sir; but I do affirm that the love of liberty, the 

detestation of oppression, the unquenchable ha- | 
tred of tyranny, which lies at the foundation of the | 
anti-slavery sentiment of the North, isa law which 

cannot be suspended by congressional compro- | 
mises, nor repealed except by that great Legisla- 
tor whose enactments quicken and still the pulses, 
and grasp and regulate the subtile essences of hu- 
man life. 1 repeat, sir, that this anti-slavery sen- 
timent lies at the bottom of southern discontent; 
not that had it lain dormant, asleep, like ‘* the 
passionsin infancy’s breast,’’ or found expression 
only in words, it would have provoked this angry 
quarrel, but it has found a voice in the politics of 


It is charged with having accomplished uncon- 
stitutional ends or grasped at unconstitutional 
powers. I deny it. It has controlled popular 
elections—ay, sir, there’s the rub; it has come 
like achilling frost to nipin the bud darling schemes 
of personal ambition and far-reaching plots of 
sectional aggrandizement. It has changed the 
balance of political power in this country. Its 
mission is not to do, but to prevent; and yet, sir, 
I do not deny that it ushers in a mighty reform- 
ation. It calls a halt in a swift-moving proces- 
sion of great events. There shall be no more 
Mexican wars now, that slavery or ambition may 
travel on the crimson wings of military conquest. 
The armies of the Republic shall not now go forth 


slaves, and endow them with slave represent- 
ation. Ambassadors of the American Republic 
at the Courts of Europe will not dare assem- 
ble at the tomb of Charlemagne and proclaim the 
Ostend manifesto. Henceforth American slavery 
shall be no more the favored, pampered child of 
American destiny—a thing for Government to 
fondle and caress—but an interest having definite 
constitutional rights, and having nothing more. 
All this, sir, was long ago foreseen by the pierc- 
ing eyes of southern politicians, and the very year 
predicted in which it should come to pass. In that 
same hour in which the horoscope foretold the 
olitical reverses of 1860, a child was born which 
haw rown to armed rebellion. From that hour 


ernment, had sworn to maintain it; but who have 
at last torn off their masks and revealed them- 
selves as conspirators against it, and spurned it 
in its own Capital, with the very blasphemy of 
treason. 

Mr. SIMMS. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CONKLING. Only upon the condition 
that the interruption does not come out of my 
time. 

Mr. SIMMS. I concur with the gentleman that 
we should be very frank in these times, and I 
want to ask him a question. 

Several Members objected. 

Mr. CONKLING. Objection is made, but not 
by me; and { am sorry | cannot yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that,if 
a gentleman yields for interruptions, his time can- 
not be extended except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMS. Then I do not press my request. 

Mr.CONKLING. Mr.Speaker, with this view 
of our predicament, its origin, its history, and 
its authors, I saw little, from the outset, that we 
could do, except to abide the issue. On the Presi- 
dentof the United States and his Cabinet, grave re- 
sponsibilities were cast; responsibilities for which 
they will be held deeply answerable m more than 
one tribunal. By the Constitution, it was the duty 
of the President to see that the laws were faithfully 
executed ; but heccmplains in his message that, by 
the act of 1795, giving effect to this provision, his 
action is merely auxiliary to that of the courts, and 
that, inasmuch as in South Carolina the judicial 
and ministerial officers had resigned, his power to 
enforce the laws was practically paralyzed. That, 
sir, would be a proposition worthy of more search- 
ing discussion than it has yet received, if it were 
not swallowed up in one of far vaster magnitude. 
By the Constitution, the President is commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy, and is charged 
with the duty, and vested with the power, of pre- 


revolution has been premeditated and pores: 
and that, too, by men who, as officers of the Gov- || 
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> 
January 30, 
serving, on the landand onthe sea, ournational de. 
fenses. Forthe complete exercise of this power, he 
needed no courts to issue process and no mars}aj 
to execute it. Nothing was needed but firmness 
and integrity. Either one alone would have been 
sufficient; buthe chose toleave the country “ naked 
to its enemies.’’ He chose to imperil the lives of 
brave men, mewed up, treason-bound, in ungar- 
risoned fortresses, and to refuse them succor and 
If it be said that the movemen: 
southward of ships or men would have precipi- 
tated a bloody outbreak, it is answer enough to 
say that the forts should have been garrisoned 
before the first mutterings of the storm. Itshould 








| have been done early; done gradually ; done wire 


sagaciows and patriotic citizens of both sections 
advised and implored it. 
But, sir, it was not done; and the President of 


| this mighty Republic stood petrified by fear, or 


vacillating between determination and doubt, 
while rebels snatched from his nerveless grasp 
the ensign of the Republic, and waved before his 
eyes the banner of secession and rebellion. 
With all this we had nothing to do. We were 


| powerless to control it. The Constitution gave us 


no such power; and I wish with all my heart the 
whole people of the country knew as well as we 
know, how utterly impotent we were—we, the 
Union party of this House—to control and influ- 
ence the course the Administration has scen fit to 
pursue, or to trammel up the infinite mischief 
which has resulted from it. 

It was our duty to vote money to carry on the 
Government. Besides this duty what had we? 
Nothing, I fear, except our share in the great 
issue of the hour, the ultimatum of this contro- 
versy—the question whether the people will con- 


| sent to a disintegration of the Government, or 
unite to maintain it. That any State could go out 








of the Union at will, 1 did not at all believe. The 
history of the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution shows that no such right exists. I do 
not desire to be drawn into a discussion of it; 
this hour rule denies me opportunity; but 1 want 
to remind gentlemen of a fact which I have not 
heard mentioned here, and which should not be 
entirely forgotten. An attempt was made in the 
convention to introduce into the Constitution a 
provision giving this very right of secession 
which now isclaimed, The proposition came from 
a distinguished quarter, and was urged by the 
mover to protect men, as he said, from the halter, 


| who should do precisely what has been going on 


in the South for weeks past. The provision was 
voted down—voted down by men who thought 
that, in launching a great Government upon the 
tide of time, they were bringing into existence 
something with more longevity than a partner- 
ship; with more cohesion than a club of thirteen 
members; and more lasting durability than a sew- 
ing society of women. It was spurned by states- 
men who believed they were making, not a con- 
tract to arrange a voluntary affiliation of States, 
but a Constitution to solemnize an eternal wed- 
lock of the people. : 

Mr. Speaker, since I have turned aside from my 
purpose to speak of the subject, | want to make 
another remark or two upon this nondescript, par- 
adoxical thing called ‘the right of secession.” 
A constitutional right to violate the Constitution. 
A peaceable right to put half the country oma war 
footing, toarm men, and plantcannon everywhere, 
to sieze the Federal property, expe! the Govern- 
ment, and fire upon unarmed vessels bearing its 
flag. I believe there are three ways in which the 
people of a State can cut themselves loose from 
their Federal allegiance. The first is by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, as provided for in the 
Constitution itself. The second is, by the consent, 
not of the remaining States, but of the people— 
to use a phrase of Mr. Madison’s—* by the unt- 
versal acquiescence of the American people.’’ The 
third is, by that right or power which, as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio well said, inheres in men and 
not in States, the option which all men have to 
defy their Government, and, if they succeed, to 
live, and tive perhaps as patriots and heroes; but 
if they fail, to die, and die as rebels and as tral- 
tors. We have heard a greal deal said about co- 
ercing States. I never heard of any one who pro- 
posed todoit. States do not commit murder, iio! 
rob, nor steal, nor take oaths and break them. 
Men do such things; and menare punishable, not 
States. 
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I de- It was asked here the other day whether laws } ee standing with arms in their hands ment, held out the last offer, and resorted to the 
ry he 7 were to be enforced if the people of a dozen States | would be not only to confess impotency, but to || last expedient we were warranted in employing. 
shal resisted them. Ah, Mr. Speaker, that is the old || offer bounty for popular clamor and insubordina- | Mr. Speaker, [see I must be very brief, which L 
Ness >uzzle which has been presented to all Govern- | tion? I have heard such concessions called tubs || regret, because my design was to discuss the differ- 
een ments. ‘That is the old problem which has been || thrownto the whale; I call them planks thrown to |) ent propositions before us with some particular- 
iked solved by every Government that ever existed || the mob, and I never heard of a mob less deserv- || ity. I will say hastily what, for one, | propose 
s of long enough to ivucnsent the power of self-per- || ing to be dallied with, according to my apprehen- || to do with regard to them. Gentlemen complain 
gar- petuation. If one man commits murder in the || sion, than that which has seized the possessions || that their constituents feel aggrieved with regard 
and State of Virginia, there is no difficulty in indicting || of the Government, snatched its prone? and its || to our territorial policy; and I will begin with 
nent and executing him. Butif ten thousand men par- || money, and fired upon its flag. Ihave no desire || that. 
cipi- ticipate in that murder, all are indictable, and all || to wound the feelings of any man; but I must be The line of 36° 30 long ago became a conse- 
rh to are guilty; but they are not all punishable practi- || permitted to say, thatif speaking with bated breath | crated line upon the political chart of our country. 
oned caliy, because the wheels of justice would roll || of such despicable marauders is any part of any- It was ruthlessly blotted out; but it is the better 
ould axle-deep in blood, and so would stop for very || body’s compromise, I want, for one, to be counted || remembered for the so soma crime and folly 
vinen clogging. ‘The principle, however, remains the |) out, all the way out to the last act in the drama. which erased it. Though notan isothermal line, 
Lions same. _ No, sir, confining my view to the State execu- |; gentlemen all virtually start with the idea that 
In this connection there is one temark I want || tives who have become actors in treason, and to || north of it slavery cannot subsist. On the south 
nt of to make about war—war, whether it be waged in ! the people, be they many or few, who have raised || of it, a distinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
vy or resistance of laws or for any other purpose. In || the standard of rebellion, I care notin what State, || Crirrenpen] has proposed to license and protect 
oubt, this material age, war is a very humdrum thing. | I have no compromise to offer, no terms to talk || slavery by an amendment of the Constitution— 
rasp The battles known to the crusaders, and sung by ! about; none, until they return to their allegiance, || anamendment which shall embrace not only pres- 
e his the Troubadours, have all been fought. War is || haul down their palmettos and pelicans, doff their || ent possessions, but extend to future acquisitions. 
no longer a question of personal valor or indi- || cockades, and wear, as we wear, not the livery of |} The same proposition is here, as an amendment 
were vidual prowess; but a mere question of money—a || treason, but the garb of citizenship and submis- || to the pending report offered by the Uistinguished 
ve us question who can throw the most projectiles, who || sion to the laws. gentleman from the Wheeling district of Virginia, 
rtthe rs can indulge in the most iron and lead. It is no || But, sir, fortunately there are true and loyal || [Mr. CLemens.] No matter in what guise, ov 
IS We po longer regulated by the laws of honor and chiv- |} men in all the States; and, unfortunately, public || from what quarter it comes, for one, | cannot vote 
» the alry, butentirely by the laws of trade. tranquillity in none of the States of the Confed- || for it; and for a number of reasons, two of which 
influ- Peg But, sir, had I that bad heart, that malevolence, || eracy. Distraction and excitement reign in States || I will state. In the first place, I will not vote to 
1 fit to q which is supposed to exist among the northern |} whose executives and a majority of whose peo- || establish slavery anywhere. The eighth section 
schief people toward their brothers in the South—and || ple are loyal to the Union and the Constitution. || of the act admitting Missouri, commonly called 
5 which God knows I do not feel, nor do those I || ‘These are the more northerly slaveholding States. [| the Missouri compromise, did not establish, or 
yn the 3 represent—did I desire to see secession drownedin || They are represented here, in part at least, by || even recognize, slavery at all. It merely fixed a 
| we? 3 itsown blood, or witherand famish, I would crown || men whose patriotism and character entitle them || certain bound, and dedicated to perpetual free- 
great ; every discontented State with instantaneous inde- || and their opinions to the highest consideration. || dom all territory north ofit, saying nothing about 
yntro- : pendence. There would be no more rendition of || ‘The people of these States have obvious and pow- || territory on the south. In that respect, there isa 
| con- 4 fugitives then; there would be no General Gov- || erful incentives to launch upon the tide of seces- || world-wide difference between the old proposition 
nt, or ¢ ernment to quell slave insurrections then; there || sion. They have the closest affinities, political, || and the new. 
ro out : would be no more Monroe doctrine then; no more || social, geographical, and commercial, with regions But, sir, passing over this objection, as applied 
. The national views that European nationalities shall || and communities in which irreverence for the Con- || to territory now held, who shall count the conse- 
» Con- never interfere upon this continent; but hostility || stitution and hostility to the Union has gone so |} quences or compute the folly and disaster of guar- 
I do to slavery, death rather than expansion, would || far, that fealty to the General Government has || antying to slavery all possessions hereafter to be 
of it; become a leading policy of all nations, whether || been made punishable with death. In allof these || acquired? Whatcalamity might not spring from 
| want transatlantic or adjacent. A slaveholding con- || States two parties exist: one in favor of dis- || making to slavery this golden promise of a shad- 
ve not federacy would cast out its shoe at its peril over || union, the other persistently opposed to it. Was || owy and eternal by-and-by? Why, sir, it would 
not be one foot of land beyond its present limits capable || this otherwise, were the people of these States || amount to a perpetual covenant of war against 
in the of yielding any product that man can eat or any || indiscriminately affected, indiscriminately only || every people, tribe, and State owning a foot of land 
tion a fabric that man can wear. I say beyond its pres- hesitating, halting between two conclusions, not || between here and Terra del Fuego. It would 
ession ent limits. I will come nearer home, and say, || ready to declare themselves out of the Confeder- || make the Government the armed missionary of 
e from that whoever shall attempt to hold even the mouth || acy, but waiting to be induced to stay in; was || slavery. Eternal quarrels would be picked across 
yy the of the Mississippi, or to control it even so far as || there an average public sentiment demanding to || the frontier lines, the Government must protect its 
halter, to assume to dispense the right of free navigation, || be addressed and persuaded not to disown the || citizens and demand indemnity for hostilitics; 
ing on may have reason to exclaim— Government, the case would be widely different. || and thus, for purposes of land-stealing and slave- 
on was « To be thus is nothing, but to be safely thus.” If the people of any State were thus up to be || planting, we should be launched upon a shoreless 
1ought ee raffled for, by the Government on one side and |} and starless sea of war and fillibustering. I de- 
on the _ The cotton statistics of the world are full of || traitors on the other, 1 would decline the compe- || sired to make some further suggestions about this 
istence instructive meaning to those who base their calcu- |! tition. I would not see the Government a bid- proposition; but I pass it by. 
artner- lations on the supposition that American slave- || ger at an auction where allégiance and patriotism Of territory already acquired, there is none 
hirteen raised cotton is to be perpetually king. The | were to be sold. I would rather commend to a || below 36° 30’, aside from that devoted to Indian 
a sew- figures point to a time when this restless monarch, || sister, thus waiting to be coaxed into wedlock, || tribes, save New Mexico and Arizona. Unfit as 
states- goaded to new usurpations by the “weird sis- |) the assurance which the poet says an old warrior || these Territories must be conceded to be—I beg 
a con- ters’ *’ avarice, ambition, and secession, may have || pave his daughter: pardon of my friend the Delegate, [Mr. Orrno] 
States, reason (0 Er0as the soliloquy ofa guilty king: ‘¢ A hero shall thy bridegroom be, —to enter this Union as a State, no matter what 
1 wed- ‘“‘ Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, Since maids are best in battle wooed constitution they bring, I will vote for the enabling 
= put a barren scepter in my gripe, And won with shouts of victory.’? act brought in by the distinguished gentleman at 
om my Me dan a mak cecines unlinesi hand, But, sir, no such degeneracy exists in Dela- || the head of the committee of thirty-three. But, 
o make d } ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- || sir, in supporting this bill I will practice no de- 
pt, par- _ But, Mr. apenas in consequence of interrup- tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, and I hope not || ception, even by silence. No suggestio falsi, or 
sion.” tions, and of the crowd of topics which press upon || in other States. In all these States at least, public || even suppressio veri, shall lurk about my vote. I 
‘tution. me, I have wandered far from the line I intended || virtue still lives, robust and unawed. This debate || will not hold out the idea to the South that New 
yaa war to pursue. will preserve brightand enduring traces of the patri- || Mexico will come in as a slave State, for Ido not 
rwhere, I desire to inquire what can be done, what we || otism, the genius, and the loyalty oftheir sons. To || believe it. I believe that if she does not come 
tovern- ought to do, with the various propositions im- || these brave men, struggling to maintain their own || free from the start, she will never be in any prac- 
ring its mediately before us? Believing, as I do, that a || foothold in the storm, and laboring to inspire || tical senseaslaveholding State. There are twelve 
lich the more unjustifiable revolt—and | must be permit- | others with their own spirit, I will give all the || slaves there now, as I understand it, and situa- 
se from ted to add, one more perfidious, so far as regards help I can to enable them to stem the current of || tion, soil, climate, and surroundings, will baffle 
amend- the relationships of men—was never led against revolution, and roll back the tide of sectional mad- || slavery, now or hereafter. This is my belief; and 
-in the an established Government, one difficulty has || ness and egotism. [Applause in the galleries.] || I will vote to carry out the compromises of 1850, 
onsent, been, all along, to see how any branch of the Gov- | Not that I believe it will avert the issue of dis- || declaring, as they do, that New Mexico may 
eople— ernment could, with safety or propriety, enter || union; but still | will make concessions. Conces- || come in with or without slavery, as her constitu- 
the uni- upon negotiations at all. To agree under a threat || sions which will show that we do not, as the gen- || tion shall provide. 
2” The to what is right and just, is a very humiliating tleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] said the || I will vote for all the resolutions appended to 
the gen- and unmanly thing, even in an individual. But || other day, stand ‘idle spectators while the ship || the report of the chairman, declaratory of the 
ren and fora great Government to do it—a Government || drifts upon the rocks,’’ unconcerned observers of || duty of everybody to observe constitutional obli- 
have to that acknowledges no superior among the Powers the approach of the harpies of the shore to pluck || gations. I would gladly vary the language of two 
ceed, to of the earth—what shall be said of that? In such || the eagle of the sea. Concessions which, if sus- || of these resolutions, but only to express more un- 
oes; but a case it must be justified, if justified at all, either |! tained on this side of the House, will show the || mistakably, if possible, the meaning they are, no 
as tral- OY @ necessity entirely desperate or a magnanim- magnanimous people of the North that their Rep- || doubt, intended to convey. : 
bout co- ity entirely sublime. resentatives struck hands with Union men of all || _ I will vote for the bill amendatory of the fugitive 
yho pro- Can there be a doubt that to change laws at the | sections and all parties, and went in kindness || slave law of 1850, provided it can be amended in 
‘der, nor violent behest of those who are engaged in resist- I and conciliation to the very verge of debatable | two particulars. In the first place, 1 would strike 
k them. ing them would demoralize and jeopard any Gov- || propositions; concessions which will show that ‘| out the provision for a retrial, upon the mere ipse 
ible, not ernment? Can there be a doubt that for civil i we abandoned the effort toavert disunion and civil || dizxit of a judge, of the freedom of the alleged fu- 
i 


authorities to propose terms of arrangement to | 


war, only when we had exhausted the last argu- 


gitive, after it has been once found by a jury. If 
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twelve men, selected by lot from a slaveholding | 
renee in the vicinage where the claimant | 
1 


ves, pronounce a negro free, I would not, simply 


because the judge is not satisfied with the verdict, | 


remand him to beput in peril a second time, the 
jury to be met at the threshold by a certificate 
that the conclusion arrived at by the preceding 
ju y was not satisfactory to the court. If the pro- 
vision is intended for the benefit of the alleged 
fugitive, and to give him a second trial in case the 
first results adve rsely to him, say so in the bill, 
and let the provision follow the reasonable doubt, 


in favorem vita; or, if this is too much to ask, then | 


give both claimant and defendant the same rights 
of exception and review allowed in criminal cases. 

Secondly, | would provide redress for those 
who, after being arrested and transported for 
trial, are found not to be fugitives at all, nor to 
owe service to any one. I would not invade es- 
tablished maxims so far as to subject men to ma- 


licious or mistaken arrests, and leave any doubt || 


about their remedy. The remedy, in this case, 
it seems to me, is aright of action in the State 
where the arrestis made. It should be so guarded 
that, in case of a false arrest by mistake, and not 
from malice, the bona fides of those making it 
Should avail them in mitigation of damages, so as 
to confine the verdict to strict compensation and 
prevent a recovery of smart money. With these 
changes made, the statute will not be very taste- 
ful to gentlemen on this side of the House; but I 
will vote for it, and find my justification in the 
anxious, earnest wish I feel, in common with the 


@ fairly asked to preserve the Union and har- 
mony of the States. . 

An act is reported, transferring from the Gov- 
ernors of States to Federal judges the duty of 
surrendering, upon requisition, persons charged 
with crime. It seems to me an importance has 
been given to this subject, by gentlemen here, 
which it docs not deserve. A good deal of law 
respecting it has been put forth on both sides of 
the Ilouse, from which [ respectfully dissent, and 


it appears to me a great strain to drag the matter | 


into the vortex of sectional strife and slave agi- 
tation. 

The courts and Executives must be able to 
settle the practice for the rendition of criminals 
upon a basis as little obnoxious to one portion of 
the country as another, and avoiding some, at 
least, of the practical objections applicable to this 
bill. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have referred to every 
proposiuon proceeding from the committee of 
thirty-three save one; that one is to submit to the 
Legislatures of the States a constitutional amend- 
ment—an amendment placing it forever out of the 
power ofany number of States less than the whole 
number to amend the Constitution respecting 
slavery in the slaveholding States. 

I regret, sir, that such a proposition ishere. I 
regret that it was deemed necessary, especially 
after the resolution on the same point—the third 
of the series, I think. For the resolution, I pre- 
sume every gentleman on this side of the House 
will cordially vote; the proposal to amend the 


Constitution presents very different considera- 
I have been unable to discover any ade- | 


tions. 
ae motive for it, or any object to be gained, 


sentlemen of the South have heretofore repelled || 
the insinuation that the Constitution was not sat- 


isfactory to them precisely as it is. The com- 
plaint has been, not that constitutional guaran- 
tees were insufficient; but that the people of the 
North did not or would not observe them. This 


is the sole complaint about the Constitution at 
present, as | understand it. If, then, we do not ob- 
serve it now, what hope is there that we shall ob- 


serve itafter it has been altered? I say,none; no 


hope that any one will revere it as much then |; 
as they do now, while it remains as our fathers 
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| reconcile myself to the idea of disturbing the Con- 

| stitution in the least of its particulars. It may be 
a superstitious feeling, but I fear you will unset- 
tle the nation’s faith on the day when you admit 
that a time has arrived when the Constitution is 
no longer equal to the emergency. It came as it 
is now from the heroic age of the Republic; its 
origin and its antiquity enhance its sacredness and 
supremacy. Men do not think of it as a machine 
to be regulated; but they trust to it as a benefi- 
cent overruling provision, having a providence in 
it to order all things well. 

Let us keep the Constitution as it is and obey 
it as itis, even to the uttermost. 
Americans shall hawk at and tearit, freedom will 
provide a Gibbon, or. better yet, a Dante, to im- 


mortalize the crime—some limner, with infernal | 
pencil, to group the assassins in a picture horrid | 


with resemblance, and hang it up to sicken and 
affright the gaze of those who shall hereafter tread 
the corridors of time. 

Now, sir, before the hammer falls, one word 
of conclusion. The people.1 represent are a gen- 
erous, brave, and peace-loving people. They 
cling to the institutions of their country with an 

| earnestand almost idolatrous attachment. So does 
| the great State of New York, with her four mil- 
| lion people. So her Legislature has testified with 
impressive unanimity. While Commonwealths 
of the South are embracing the pillars of the Re- 


public, determined to destroy it, New York offers | 


* men and money to assert the supremacy of the 


\ | Government, and defend it against all comers. 
veople I represent, to do everything which can 


The people of the State of New York believe 
| in this Governmentas their fathers made it. They 
| believe in it not as a mere commercial league, 
| whose material advantages they can calculate, and 
whose value they can weigh in golden scales. To 
them it is i more. They cherish it for 
its memories of martyrs, of heroes, and of states- 
men; they cherish it for its wisdom, grand with 
the revelations and pregnant with the experience 
|, of buried centuries and epochs; they cherish it 
|| for the shelter it affords against the tempest, 
| which, without it, would burst upon this continent 
| in an hour; above all, they cherish it for its prom- 
| ises unredeemed, its mission uncompleted, its des- 
| tiny unfulfilled. In the world-trod streets of our 
| great metropolis sixty four languages and dialects 
/are spoken. In this chaos of voices are breathed 
| the prayers and muttered the curses of the exile, 
|| the refugee, the emancipated of all Governments 
/} and all climes. Of this motley group of tongues 
|| there is not one—no, not one—without an anath- 
|| ema to blast the man who would overthrow free 
|| institutions in this continent of ours. Among the 
| vocabularies of them all, in which shall be found 
the word whereby to ¢all so infinite acrime? Itis 
a deed without a known name. 


Mr. STEVENSON obtained the floor. 
NEW MEMBER SWORN IN. 

| 

| 

| 





Kansas is present, and ready to be sworn in. 


States. 
STATE OF THE UNION—AGAIN. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


|| question. 
ti =". . 
sitions stand? 


| from Virginia, [Mr. CLemens.] 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


If degenerate | 











Mr. GROW. The member from the State of 


Martin F. Conway, Representative from the 
State of Kansas, then appeared and took the usual 
| oath to support the Constitution of the United 


Before the gentle- 
man from Kentucky proceeds with his remarks, 
I would be glad to know what is the pending 
In what order do the various propo- 





The SPEAKER. The question before the 
|, House is the report of the select committee of 
| thirty-three. Two amendments to that report are 
| pending—one moved by the gentleman from Cal- 
| ifornia, [Mr. Duper. and one by the gentleman 


The amendment 
|| of the gentleman from Virginia is what is known 
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made it, | asthe Crittenden resolutions, and is the oneimme- 
Ic is said, however, that the object of thisamend- | diately pending before the House? 

ment is so to rivet the fastenings as to provide The SPEAKER. It is. 

against our bad faith. Passing over the insult of || , : : : 
this proposition, the argument is bad; bad, be- | for an hour. [His speech will be published in 
cause amendments as dangerous to the South as || the Appendix.] ; 
that thussought to be guarded against, will still re- Mr. HOWARD, of Ohio. 
main accessible to the Punic faith of the free States 
when they shall multiply to the needed number— | qeneiey 
those forty-five free States, conceived, in the prat- || the galla ‘ 
tle of to-day, to be brought forth of the throes of || Declaration of Independence, and th 
centuries themselves unborn. But, sir, | cannot | who framed the uational Constitution. 


ant and far-secing men who signed the 
and the statesmen 


Mr. Speaker, we | 
have arrived at a period in the history of our | 
which was never even dreamed of by | 





They 


never conceived the idea that, in the short Space 
of eighty-four years, our population would have 
increased from three to 
territor 
area o 
square miles; and that the taxable property of our 
prosperous and industrious people wenld 

increased to the enormous sum of $40,000,000,000; 
that our foreign trade would have advanced from 
$8,000,000 to $800,000,000 annually; that the 
States of the Union would have numbered thirty- 
three; and that all civilized nations would have 
bowed in humble reverence before the supremacy 
of our power. 


irty million; that our 
would have occupied a geographical 
three million three hundred thousand 


have 


Such, at this day, is the position 
that the North American Republic occupies in the 


great family of nations. 


But could they again have lifted the vail of that 
mysterious future, and have seen that, in 1860 and 
1861, in the very midst of such unparalleled pros- 
perity , we should have been falling to pieces, and 
crushed out of existence by the weight of our own 
power, they would have shrunk from the im- 
portance and responsibility of their work, and left 
us to struggle on in our oppression to a foreign 
yoke; and their pens aol eo fallen powerless 
and paralyzed from their hands, could they have 
imagined for a moment that, at this day, sur- 
rounded by such exalted advantages, commanding 
such profound respect, we should, for such light 
and trifling causes, and by our own overtacts, have 
placed ourselves upon the very verge of destruc- 
tion and dissolution; could they have thought that, 
at so early a period of our country’s history, we 
should have brought upon.ourselves the contempt 
of other nations, and that they would be laughing 
at our calamities, and mocking when our fear 
cometh, and that they would be smiling the de- 
moniac smile of delight because our destruction 
is coming upon us like a whirlwind. Even with 
all the defects that can be traced out by the most 
fervid imagination, do we not owe all that we are, 
that we have been, or that we will be in all future 
time, to the Union, as we have received it from 
our noble ancestry ? We, sir, are responsible for 
its safe transmission to our immediate successors; 
and they again to theirs, until it reaches, by lin- 
eal and collatera] descents, the most distant futu- 
rity. We have in it no other title than a Life-es- 
tate, and have no right to lay upon it violent 
hands, and break the chain that is to carry it to 
our children and our children’s children, to the 
remotest period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, the day has gone by when we 
may manufacture political capital from passing 
events; for the time has fairly arrived when all true 
patriots must throw aside ali political distinction 
and difference, and meet together upon a common 
platform, and exert our whole energies to the ut- 
most tension to save our sinking country from 
utter ruin and desolation. He who now refuses 
to do so is recreant in his duty to his country, to 
his God, and fo all posterity; for the mysterious 
Mover of nature, the universal Lord of being, 
that God that in the immensity of his works di- 
rects the movements of all nations, will hoid this 
people responsible for the preservation of our na- 
tional privileges. We pray God that in this case, 
as in all others, He may make the wrath of man 
to praise Him, and that the remainder of wrath 
He may restrain; and that future generations 
may be spared the pain of serious contemplation 
over the ruined splendor of our achievements and 
the memory of our fallen greatness. We know 
that all human power cannot prevent the dictates 
of destiny, which is the voice of Divinity. Sir, 
every.lover of his country should humble himself 
in sackcloth and ashes, that our doom, which 
seemingly is sealed, may be averted, as was an- 
cient Nineveh, even after the prophet of God, by 
his express commands, had proclaimed her im- 
mediate and terrible destruction. ~ 

If we allow this nation to be destroyed, when 
we have the power within our own hands to per- 
petuate it, history will hold us responsible; and 
no argument that we can now place upon record 


Mr. STEVENSON then addressed the House || will be sufficient to hush to silence the voice and 


judgment of an outraged and defrauded posterity. 
And though, under the heat and excitement of the 
hour, we may think the cause sufficient to justly 
the effect, yet, in the estimation of acool and col- 
lected posterity, the cause will be considered but 
as the dust of the balance; and they will justly 
consign to perpetual infamy the memory, not only 
of those who did the act, but of all those who did 
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not exert all the energies conferred upon them in 
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7 important step was taken jointly. We declared curselves 
, itsprevention. Upon the members of the Thirty- || day, as now, one of the most masterly statesmen || 4 Pation bya joint, not by several acts ; and when the terms 
: Sint Congress of the United States rests the des- || and best lawyers in the Union; and he, after due ~ —_ ene, were atuced te torm, it was in ane 
, oli St oa eee . . . ca. | et} no . amt enkdatiintiional Tke ya solemn tcague of several States, by which they agree 
r tiny of this Republic; and to you the future his- | reflection, pronounce d the act constitutional. The || that they would collectively form eae ae 
] torian will point perpetually either the finger of Supreme Court of the United States have again poge of conducting some certain domestic concerns and all 
j : scorn and contempt, or will deeply inscribe your || and again pronounced the same judgment upon a sonia _ the instrument forming that Union, is 
sco a . cS ’ | > enn ound an article which declares that ‘every State shall 
r { names upon the dial-plate of our ak srecords || ae nce seidierdicemie secution |/ sbitle, by the determinations of Congress on al ioe 
e as the sure gnomon that is to indicate upon its } SIP, itis an undeniable fact that the execution t which, by that Confederation, should be submitted to 
5 face its perpetual motions through the annals of || of this law has ene in every manner || them. 
i tl the , Avice » > ri ai. o. 2 ° 
" time. ; || that could be de ae d by the most masterly intel || But it is now too late to reason upon these im- 
e You cannot screen yourselves behind the flimsy || lects in the Republican party. And again, sir, portant questions, for I fear that the armless hand 
ro gauze of a want of example; for the last eighteen 1 twelve sovereign States of this Union have inter- || o¢ destiny is tracing our inevitable destruction 
e hundred years have borne down before them the || posed their legislative authority to —— and || upon the wall in legible characters, too plain to be 
y wreck ofempires, kingdoms, and republics, They | obstruct the execution of that law. Now, this is |) misunderstood, and that it will require no Daniel 
0 haverisen, culminated, and fallen; and can we close || nullification to the very fullest extent; and these || 44 pe brought forth from his prison to the palace 
; ger She ub : alace 
e our eyes against the causes which have brought || States are as guilty as was South Carolina in 1833. || to cive them their true interpretation 
about such fatal revolutions; and can we fail to || They have set an example of the violation of law + But, Mr. Speaker, let us examine the history 
at profit er precept, and evade the rock upon || that is returning upon their own heads with an || of the past to see if we can discover the causes 
id which they split? And do they not stand as buoys || irresistible a They have opened the flood- |} which eee coniributed to bring about the dan- 
s- and beacon lights even in their darkness and deso- || gates of disobedience, that is about to sweep before gers which now threaten to mingle in one pro- 
id jation to point us toa surer harbor of safety? Six || it to certain destruction all the elements of awell- | Fyiscuous ruin our ha »py and prosperous coun- 
mn stars of various magnitude have glided solemnly, organized Government. PF || try. Let the question pe seyiously asked, why it 
n- though certainly, from our constellation, where, If a State reserved to herself the right to secede |! j,"that States are seceding from the Union, and 
. - . : . ° oo S : } 5 5 >? 4 
oft but afew days since, they reposed in peaceful se- || from the Confederacy, the conditions upon which || that this great Confederacy—the masterpiece of 
zn curity in their places; and nine others are shovv- || she intended to secede should have been clearly |! the most illustrious men that ever graced or hon- 
‘SS ing evident signs of the disturbance of the center of || defined at the time she entered the compact; and || ored this or any other nation—has been torn asun- 
ve their system; and yet, we are merely disinterested || then each State would understand upon whatcon- || ger? These present difficulties are not the spon- 
ur and deliberate spectators of this disruption, while || ditions each of the other members of the family | taneous production of a day, butof the unceasing 
ng the whole civilized world is looking with horror || occupied their positions within the common circle. |) and untiring threats, taunts, and insults of years. 
» . . 2 . ae . . p | . ~ _ * a . T . . wie } 3 » . “s J . * ‘ . e Q 7 we 
ht and astonishment upon our inactivity and indif- || And if.a State comes into the Union reserving to || Bad faith, disobedience of law, and a host of other 
ve ference. And again, sir; heretofore the genius of || herself the tacit right to withdraw from the com- evils, have brought upon us our present alarm- 
c= the nation has always been sufficient for every || pact whenever her rights, in her own estimation, || jp and truly appalling condition. In pursuance 
at, emergency; and this can be successfully met, if || have been violated, it isa fraud upon the other || ofthat provision of the Canstiiniion foe. the m- 
we we present before it but a bold front. I have tried || contracting parties. Now, admit the right of a | capture of fugitives from labor, Congress, in 1793 
study the destiny of the Republic. I have tried || S need leasure, or even allow her to || gekned the mode man ee a 
npt to study the estiny of the epubiic, Mave trie tate to secede at pieasure, or even allow her to | defined the mode, manner, and meansof recapture ; 
ing to examine, carefully and candidly, the causes of || be the judge of the causes sufficient to warrant her and. in 1850, ps oS d . ndator rt] +t 
oS ar ‘ aa aaate ’ » passed an act, amendatory of that 
ear the present discontent and distrust; and I now separation, and itis the end of all government, || act, making it more effective in its operations 
de- believe that none that have yet \ranspived have || and system and order are thrown into chaos and || Then I oak has this law been obeved and en- 
i en sufficient to justify secessi d ti fusi TheC itution of the UnitedS || Ae : meat 
jon been sufficient to Justify secession and separation, || contusion. re Constitution of the United States || forced in the northern States? FE very one who 
yith And I believe the national Goveriument pessesses || provides for the admission of new States into the |! is acquainted with the history of the country. is 
inherent power, by the laws and Corstituti t, but nowhere, either | d or even || teade ae egpuany ae 
10st the inherent power, by the Jaws and Copsttution || compact, but nowhere, either by word or even || ready to answer in the negative. It is these act 
aoe “Trited @ : Ss s . F 7 i hat i stn =o | ready iswe » negative. is these acts 
Are, of the United States, to prevent a State or States || Implication, does that instrument make provision || of disobedience upon the part of the northern 
bure from seceding, and to bring any State back into || for the secession of a State or States; and hence || States, that are so rapidly ee oo Sele sane 
rom the Union, even a({ter its separation. But I be- || any attempt at the same isa direct violation of that |! tions feom dank athar, snk cies an teneem. 
. we -y means should be resorted icle. ‘That instrument was intended to bind to- || that shoul eae 
for lieve, also, that every means should be resorted to, || article. tat instrument was intended to bind to- || pie eulf betwee opie that should have alway 
ae : . . eas : | Die gu etween people that should have always 
ors; within the grasp of our power, to bring back the || getherthe States, and each one isan additionallink |) peen one, and which demands at the hands of all 
lin- erfmg member into the family of States before || 1n the great chain. All civilized society is based || loval cad law-abiding citize en conde 
utu- an appeal to force. Jt is the duty of the states- | upon strict obedience to law, and hence the ne- | y . I Aer Ae “Te iv var bg ‘th — 
; sien stein Cle hiv th ; - establishi Pdettl “|; nation and reproach. Twelve of the northern 
B=C8- man and patriot to exe.mine thoroughly the causes || cessity of establishing proper tribunals to which || States have not only refused to enforce its pro- 
lent of the existing evils, whether they are either real || individual citizens can resort to have their rights || visions. but have actuall passed laws in direct 
it to or imaginary, and to act at once, without hesita- || established and their wrongs redressed. And no || violation of its spirit and Ase and in hinderance 
. the tion or delay, and remove and correct them. || single individual can be allowed to avenge his |! of its execution. When a State interposes its 
I would understand that this Union is a con- || own supposed injuries, for, in such a case, society || jeo;clatic : Rae ees 
: — : : : ; rae ae Se, society || legislative authority to obstruct the due execution 
n we tract; that no State cau come into the Union with- || could have no guarantee for its safety a single || and enforcement of one of the constitutional acts 
sing out the consent of the other States; and once she || day, and courts and juries would become a nul- | of our National Legislature, she is as guilty of 
ltrue takes her stand as one of the parties of this Con- || lity If a State within the Confederacy supposes | nullification as was South Carolina in 1833, when 
ction federacy, she cannot leave it without the consent || that the peace and safety of herself and the peace |! che interposed her levislative authority in obstrue- 
f the other States; and any attempt to do so is || and safety of her instituti > endangered by || 4 Siawa of the United Si 
Amon of the other States; and any attempt to do so is || and safety of her institutions are endangered by || tinn of the revenue laws of the United States 
re ut- a violation of the contract. And, as we under- || remaining longer within the Union, she should, at || However obnoxious a law may be to our own 
fi d it, ev g has it dy; and if th least, submit he f laint before s i] : . Poet : 
rom stand it, every wrong has its remedy; and if that || least, submit her causes of complaint before some || conep | » doe the wekire 2 
Pp il cont : : : | sense of right and wrong, we, for the peace and 
fuses be so, the only question is, how that remedy shall || disinterested umpire, and leave it to the judgment fety of the nati hould strictly obey until the’ 
A : aes See Sede Joo... || Safety of the nation, should strictly obey until the 
ry, to be enforced? Now, I admit to'the fullest extent || of the same, after full examination of all the evi- || came is repealed, or its obnoxious features are 
rious the sovereignty of the people, and the rights of || dence in the case. This Union, under our Con- || pomoved by the power that created it. If we in- 
reing, the States; yet, when they come into the Union, || stitution and laws, was intended to be perpetual, |! tend to set at naught the laws of the State and 
et and give in ena eee to Cadac tee een || and ae ee silence upon all questions involv- |) ation to which we look for protection and safety 
Q > , oO ° o ‘ it . 
aa sav ‘ y's a on Sain rie. * pt ae erent nee on THER © sau the aa . f the ff f because they do not meet our preconceived and 
- f the whole: . 2 ye . : : hea" 
of the whole; and one of those rights given away, ow, sir, It was the design of the framers Of || predetermined notions of justice, let us cease to 
case, is their right, by their own consent, to resolve || our national Government that we should live to- || .ondemn the piratés that infest our hizh seas, plun- 
f man themselves back into their original element at any || gether in perfect peace and harmon And how- || dor on [ Sanofi adi 
ahs time. aiid ak Cet RS Wine etee b per Yh sseatiaw' ne. f | der our vessels, murder the crews and unoflending 
time, and at their own pleasure. Then, sir, every || ever obnoxious the peculiar institutions of one || nassengers; let us cease to condemn the midnight 
ations individual, yes, every State, should be held to || section may be to the particular training and edu- | assassjn that plunges his dagger to your heart 
. . . . . . . . } - " > 
lation strict obedience to the Constitution and laws of || cation of the others, it is no just excuse for com- |! merely to eet possession of your purse: fro cease 
is and the United States, while the legislative enactments || plaint; but, upon the other hand, they are, under || es eet MP cxicne, for thie 
ce of t ( iG : : “gis 4 Q th Mh > 4 1 po ’ Ke | ry a || to condemn the whole catalugue of crime; for it is 
Ne , y 5 a , ‘ , ¢ : ° ® ’ 
ae . - ma Gad zovernmentarein accordance wit Ger tacit a aaa ¢ they owe ‘fe on ps | only a violation of law, without which it would 
7 er own vonstitution. overnment of the nation,not only bound to tol- || erase to be criminal. When we place ourselves 
¥ “A Sir, it would be futile to attempt to close our || erate their existence, but to preserve and protect || i, such a situation, we are upon a political sea 
nse eyes acai i i i j > . ; Bear . . 
— = ern aati to which we are this day aaah 7 od a use and = ee eee tet || without compass or polar star. Listen to what 
- e o » 2 } . 
: posed. But what has led us to our present per- || this idea been kept steadily before the public || the hero of New Orleans says upon that question, 
yas an- uous position? Why are we this day standing, || mind, and had it always been faithfully and fer- || jn the same proclamation: 
‘ . - . } - . 
rod, by as it were, upon the very verge of our national || vently obeyed and adhered to, we should this aT scaumsenenaal . aes (the U 
her im- ruin? It can all be traced to the direct violation || have been occupying that proud position which |) |.4 ate —— phone "laos hae ge 
of thelaws and€onstitution of ournational Union. || has heretofore so emphatically characterized usas |! existence of the Union, contradicted expressly by the letter 
|, when Now, the Constitution of the United States || a nation; and we would have still been living in || of the Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent 
to per: makes express provision for the recapture of fu- || that harmonious union which was intended for Mme tape eee oe oman ammeel 
le; and gitives from labor; and in pursuance of that pro- || us by our ancestors even before the foundation of |, “Y" % "es a ee 
record vision of the Constitution, the national Legisla- |! our free and enlightened institutions. That great | Such was the opinion of Andrew Jackson atthat 
vice and ture, in 1793, passed a fugitive slave law; and that || statesman, Andrew Jackson, says, in his cele- | day, and that attempted nullification of the laws 
sterity. act, for the purpose of making it more effective, || brated proclamation in the case of South Carolina, || of the United States he fearlessly and promptly 
it of the was amended or reconstructed in 1850. Inevery || that— | suppressed; and for that act, more than any other 
y jusuty case ii which that act has come before any court “In cur colonial state, although dependent on another | of his life, he has received the applause and ap- 
and col- of competent jurisdiction they have always pro- || Power, we very early considered ourselves as connected || probation of the people of the whole Union. 
sred but hounced it constitutional; and even before the || ¥Y ©o™mon interest with each other. Leagues were tormed || " Then, sir, in this case, it is very evident that 
} justl Pr id silt ae | for common defense ; and before the Deciaration of Inde- | ai - and. if 
ju 7 esident would place his signature to that act, pendence, we were known in our aggregate eliaracter as | the northern States were the aggressors; and, | 
eae € presented the question of its eonstitutionality || trax rxtrep coLoxtrs or America. That deeis.ve and || they really, at heart, desire the preservation of 
who a 
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the Union, let them first correct the errors at home. 
Let them do equity before they demand equity at- 
the hands of others. Let them come into court 
with clean hands and pure hearts; for they laid the 
foundation of the present difficulties an 
that now beset us, by the nullifying acts of their 
own Legistatures. Let the northern States im- 
mediately and without delay repeal the obnoxious 


laws that now are on their statute-books. Let 
them cease to obstruct the enforcement of the 
fuvitive slave law. Let the executives of those 


States respond promptly to the legal demand of 
the southern States, and yield up the fleeing crim- 
inal to justice to be tried by the laws of the States 
which he has violated, and not undertake to ob- 
struct the settled comity of States by the inter- 
position of pettifogging technicality. Let them 
cease their incessant abuse, vilification, and mis- 
representation of their southern brethren. 
them cease to make crime honorable by holding 
out rewards and inducements for its commission. 
Let them cease to commission and send forth 
their emissaries to stir up the unsuspecting slave 


to insurrection, to murder, rape, arson, and all | 
other crimes known and recognized by the calen- | 
dar, not thatthey have the slightest interestin the | 


happiness and welfare of the slave, but that they 
may use hiscondition for political effeet. Let them 
cease to entice the slave from his master, and to 
remove him beyond his reach and control. Let 
them cease to endanger the liberty and happiness 
oftwenty-six million people to obtain that of four. 
Let them not stand up in the Halls of the national 
Legislature and boast that they are eighteen mil- 


lion strong, and they are prepared in their strength | 


for their southern brethren if they do not submit 
to such terms as they may dictate. Let them 
themselves be loyal to the laws, the Constitution, 


and Union, before they demand and enforce loy- | 


alty at the hands of others. Let them do these 
things; for every evil which T have enumerated is 
in existence among them, and not one has, in the 
slightest degree, been exaggerated. 

Ve have attempted thus honestly and fairly to 
portray to the public mind the undeniable evils 
that existin the northern States; and for the safety 
and preservation of the Union, we are decidedly 
in favor of bringing to bear upon them all the legal 
and constitutional powers of the national Govern- 
ment for their suppression. There are two little 
States of this Union whose incessant disloyalty 
has disturbed the harmony of the whole, more 
than all the others combined. They are always 


imagining that the hand of the oppressor is upon | 
them, and that their rights and liberties are always | 


endangered unless they separate themselves from 
the Confederacy, place themselves in a posture of 
defense,and protectthemselvesagainst the assaults 
and tyranny of the whole force of the Union. 
Now, sir, there isno man whocould have amore 
exalted opinion of their bravery and independence 
than myself; but it seems to me they too fre- 
quently consider themselves insulted to have some 
plausible pretext upon which they may have the 
ian’ of insulting the whole balance of the 
Jnion. From 1808, at the time of the embargo, 
up to 1815, the close of the last English and Amer- 
ican war, Massachusetts exhibited so much dis- 
loyalty, and so frequently threatened to separate 
herself from the Confederacy, that the English 
nation, presuming that she was in earnest, actu- 
ally sent a fleet to her assistance, and offered to 
take her in charge; but as soon asshe beheld the 
flag of her ancient enemy, she immediately re- 
turned to her allegiance under the national flag, 
which is always the safest and most exalted po- 
sition thatany State can possibly occupy. During 
the war of 1812, the whole New England States 
rejoiced at the success of the British arms, and 
again and again mourned over American victo- 
ries. ‘Their journals were loud in their applause 
of the cause of the enemy, and bold and open in 


condemnation of the success of their own country- || 
men; and the battles of New Orleans and the | 
iakes were hailed by them as harbingers of evil | 
and iniquity, simply because they drove from the | 
nation its enemies, which they had become to re- | 


gard their special friends. And again: Massachu- 
setis placed upon her records a resolution at that 
time, which we will not quote here, for it wasex- 
punged in 1824, but which has placed upon her fair 
escutcheona stain which cannot be effaced through 
the annals of time. 

Mr. Speaker, again, at the time the great State 


dangers | 


Let | 
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| 
} of Texas was taken into the Union, this little 
| State became so oe because she was not 
|| exclusively consulted upon the question, that, 
|| while that great State was coming in upon one 
| side, and swelling to a vast extent this mighty 
| empire, she was threatening to leave upon the 
other side, and break up the equilibrium of the 
Union. And to make a full exhibition of her ob- 


stinacy in the case, she actually placed upon her || 


State recerds these resoluti®ns: 

1. Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union States or ‘Territories with- 
out or beyond the original Territories of the States and Ter- 


ritories belonging to the Union at the adoption of the Con- | 


stitution of the United States; and that in whatever manner 
the consent of Massachusetts may have been given or 
inferred to the admission of the States already, by gen- 
eral consent, forming part of the Union, from such territory, 
the admission of States, in the judgment of Massachusetts, 
forms no precedent for the admission of ‘Texas, and can 
never be interpreted to rest on powers granted in the Con- 
stitution. 

2. Resolved, That there has hitherto been no precedent 
of an admission of a foreign State or foreign territory into 
the Union by legislation; and as the powers of legislation 
| granted in the Constitution of the United States to Con- 
gress do not embrace a case of the admission of a foreign 
State or foreign territory, by legislation, into the Union, such 
an act of admission would have no binding force whatever 
on the people of Massacliusetts.’’ 


And, again: on another occasion, they passed 
the following: 

** Resolved, ‘I'‘hat Massachusetts hereby refuses to ac- 
knowledge the act of the Government of the United States 


authorizing the admission of Texas, as a legal actin any || 


way binding ber from using her utmost exertions in eoUper- 


| ation with other States, by every lawful and constitutional | 


measure, to annul its conditions and defeat its accomplish- 
| ment.” 


that she will not be bound by the acts of the na- 


people’s representatives in Congress assembled, 


themselves, and although it received the signature 
of the President of the Union, yet she takes upon 
| herself the responsibility of repudiating the whole 

thing, simply ans it does not happen to meet 
| her views of national policy? 


| Mr. Speaker, is not this a direct disobedience | 


|| of law, and are we not this day witnessing the 
|| fearful results of such destructive disloyalty, in the 
|| breaking up of the mightiest nation upon heaven’s 
|| footstool? 
|| But, sir, we would suppose that these New 
| England States, with the great State of New York, 
think that the whole moral and political condi- 
tion of the nation was intrusted exclusively to 
them; and in all the Pharasaical sympathy of their 
souls, take upon themselves the responsibility of 
the same, without even the slightest idea that they 
| themselves have a single moral evil among them, 
or a single political sin to answer for. Did they 
ever think that their own common prisons are 
crowded to overflowing with criminals, and that 
| the State prisons of New York contain more con- 
| Victs than all the penitentiaries of all the southern 
States? 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, let me say to 
my friend from Ohio, that I have not examined the 


it, [have to say they do not all come from the 
State of New York. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
will admit that my friend, or the people of his 
State, have never stopped to study the moral con- 
dition of their own State; but they are very care- 
ful in the exhibition of the sins of other people; 
for, in the self-righteousness of their souls, they 
have never supposed there was any iniquity at 
their own doors. 

Mr. GOOCH. Mr. Speaker, let me say to my 
friend from Ohio, that the reason why there are 
so many convicts in the State prison of Massa- 
chusetts is because all persons that ought to be 
there are there; while I cannot say the same for 
other States. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, do I 
understand my friend from Massachusetts to say 
that all persons are in prison in his State who 
ought to be there? If that be the case, allow me 
to ask him if there is not a great part of his pop- 
ulation there, then? ([Laughter.] But, Mr. 
Speaker, it isnot my province to cover up the 
|| evils of the people of any part of this Union; for 
'| L would warn these seceding southern States to 
\| be careful and thoroughly examine the whole 
question, to see if the case will justify the effects, 
|| not in their own estimation, but in the estimation 





Now, sir, does she not expressly state there | 
tional Congress? That although passed by the | 


which was presumed to be the voice of the people | 


statistics of the prisons; but if it be as he states | 
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of posterity, who is to be your judge; for reco}- 
lect that Massachusetts and other disloyal States 


i] 


i might have thought at the time that their injuries 


|| were sufficient, and that they were suffering 
'| bearable injustice at the hands of their country: 
| but they now feel that they have placed upon 
|| themselves a stain that cannot be effaced and 
|| washed out by time and a faithful repentance, 
|| And such will be the fate of these secedine 
|| States; and such will be the imputation east yon 
|| all who contribute the smallest iota in the break. 
| ing up of this glorious Union of States. Look 
sir, at their prosperity since the beginning of the 
Government; their trade has increased fyom 
, $3,000,000 to $350,000,000; their wealth has ad- 
] vanced to $20,000,000,000; their population fron, 
|| one and one half to twelve million; her geograp)). 
| ical area is nine hundred thousand square miles, 
‘| and her prosperity has been unparalleled; her yo. 
|| tional position unequaled for natural advantages, 
| and her political greatness is unrivaled. Aj 
| how has she thus swelled to such magnificey: 
|| magnitude? All under the benign influence of the 
|| national Government, and all under the protec- 
|| tion of the national flag; and can she thus break 
|| up the one and insult the other? 
'|  Thisis the best Governmentupon the face of the 
|| earth; and we do not believe that any State can fin: 
| a just and sufficient cause to separate herself {rom 
it. South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Geor- 
|| gia, Louisiana, and Florida, have recently, in sol- 
emn convention assembled, passed ordinances of 
secession, and no longer consider themselves as 
yartand parcel of this great Confederacy of States. 
he whole nation seems to be agitated and appalled 
|| from center to circumference; and a revolution 
solemnly, though certainly, seems to be making 
rapid strides in our midst. Now, sir, what has 
either one of these seceding States suffered at ihe 
hands of the Federal Government, to thus, with- 
out cause or provocation, break up a union of 
States that gives protection, not only to every 
| State, but every citizen of every State ? 

What is the reason assigned by each one cf 
those States for the fatal and important step so 
hastily taken? The election of Lincoln to the 
Secsldeney of the United States, who is a Repub- 
lican. And we must say that, however much we 
regret the occurrence of that saat yet it is no just 
cause for the step thus taken. Now, no citizen 
even of those States can deny that Mr. Lincoin 
was legally and constitutionally elected to that 
high position; and that being the case, it is not 
only the duty of every law-abiding citizen to 
tacitly submit, but to lend all aid in his solemn in- 
auguration according to the due forms of law, and 
then to await patiently the development of his 
administration. And then, if it does not, like the 
dews of heaven, fall alike upon all classes, theu, 
and not till then, let our voices be heard. And if 
that is done, and the President should ever at- 
tempt any overt act by which he should even 
attempt to interfere with the established institu- 
tions of any section, we pledge the sympathy and 
support of a half million of freemen to their pro- 
tection and support from the Northwest. We 
think that it is going a step too far to presume, in 
the advance of taking his seat, that the Executive 
willtake any measures to apply to practice the lire- 
|| pressible conflict doctrine, and under that violent 

presumption to lay violent hands upon the Union 
of the States. We regret sincerely the success of 
the Republican party in the recent presidential 
campaign; but we must acknowledge that it has 
all the forms of law to support it. 

We believe the seceding States do not pretend 
to be acting upon anything which has already 
transpired, but upon that which is to occur; and 
they are only fearful that the incoming Admin- 
istration will do something which will operate 
delcteriously upon their peculiar institution, and 
which is to result in its final extinction. The 
President elect has said that slave and free States 
cannot exist together; that they must all become 
one or the other; that they were incompatible 1 
principle; and must one or the other yield. but, 
sir, every intelligent man must know that, ®- 
though that assertion was made by Mr. Lincoli 
and that upon that assertion the Republican party 
seized upon him, and, under the excitement 0! (iv 
hour, elected him President of the United States, 
yet it is false, and the whole experience of ov! 
constitutional existence proves it to be false; !0! 

| there are at this day more slave States than the 
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whole Union centained, both free and slave, in | 
its inception, besides a greater number of free 
States even than slave. Then, sir, no region of 
this nation, whatever may be its peculiar insti- | 
tutions, has anything to apprehend froma politi- 
cal principle based upon an untruth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am truly rejoiced to know that 
my colleague (Mr. SHerman] has at last come to | 
the conclusion that, for the safety and preserva- 
tion of this Union, the Constitution must be ob- 
served and the laws must be enforced. And I 
regret that the whole Republican party had not 
discovered that important fact long since, for it 
would have saved this nation from its present per- | 
jlous crisis. Then, sir, I cannot believe thatany | 
of these seceding States had a just, or at least 
sufficient, cause for so hastily and abruptly break- 
ing off their connection with this Confederacy; 
for we consider it as a self-evident proposition 
that ours is the best system of Government ever 
produced by human ingenuity for the happiness 
and prosperity a and all who cannot 
live within its pale and precincts do not deserve 
to have a Government. And those who stand 
upon this floor and talk so loudly about its oppres- 
sion, its tyranny, its corruption, and its unequal 
working, are only acting under the misguided and | 
uncertain effects ofa heated imagination. Condemn 
not our institutions—for they offer equal rights to 
all, and monopoly and oppression to none—for 
by so doing you are casting an imputation upon 
your own ancestry, and offering an insult to the 
spirit that conceived and the genius that brought | 
forth the most complete plan of popular rights 
that has ever been devised; and which, like a 
political earthquake, is shaking the solid foun- 
dation of European thrones. Let our glorious sun 
be extinguished in the political firmament, and | 
it will be succeeded by a long political night, the 
darkness of which will only be dispelled by the 
splendid dawn of the morn of that grand millen- | 
nium that is to renovate the world. 

Sir, there are no conditions upon which I, or 
the constituency which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, can give up this Union; and I would be 
recreant to the duty which I owe to myself, to 
them, and to all posterity, if I were in the slight- 
est degree to favor such an idea. And in order 
that I may be clearly understood, I believe that 
this Government possesses the power within itself 
to perpetuate its own existence; for if it does not, 
or if it never did, or if the salt has lost its savor, 
the sooner it is known the better; the sooner it 
is thrown out and trodden under foot of men, of 
aspirants, of demogogues, the better. We ought 
not for another day to be thus placing our exalted 
hopes of empire upon the baseless fabric of this 
vision. 

What is our condition to-day? The credit of. 
our nation sacrificed and destroyed by the spirit || 
of faction; and whereas but three months ago we | 
could have commanded the confidence and coffers 
of Europe to the extent of $100,000,000, at the 
very smallest rate of interest, we cannot to-day 
keep up our current expenses, in loans from our 
own citizens, at the heavy rate of twelve percent. 
Her trade is paralyzed, her industry checked, her 
citizens thrown out of employment, her manufac- 
turing establishments stopped, her merchants and 

usiness men clamoring, and her agricultural in- 
terests, the certain source of her real wealth, com- 
pletely prostrated, Her States seceding, her ports, 
arsenals, forts, castles, and dock-yards seized, her 
vessels taken and fired into, her flag torn from its 
place, insulted, and hurled to the dust; and all by 
the madness of faction, and our people seemingly 
bent upon their own ruin. 

Mr. Speaker, are we thus suddenly to be cut 
off without hope, and destroyed without remedy? 
I believe, for the present, it is the duty of the 
Government to protect her property, to keep open 
her ports and.collect her revenue; and, if that is 
coercion, we are for coercion to that extent. My | 
colleague, (Mr. Penpieron,] in his masterly and | 
eloquent speech and his most ingenious and able 
argument, mistook the whole cause of the Amer- 
lean Revolution wpon which he based his elegant 
and eloquentremarks. Did the American people 
refuse to pay theirtaxes? Did they refuse to pay 
the revenue? Did they refuse to pay their duties? | 
Did they refuse these obligations to the English | 

overnment? They did. Bat what was the cause? 
It was because these things were imposed upon | 
them without their consent, and it was taxation 




















without representation. They had laws put upon 
them which they had no say in making, and the 
enforcement of which was undertaken against a 
free and neers people without their consent; 


| and they did just what they ought to have done; 
| they resisted; and in that bold resistance they re- | 


ceived the sympathy of all civilized nations and 
the support of the empire of France. 


But, sir, has not every State an equal represent- | 


ation in the national Legislature? Is the people of 
any section taxed without representation; and 
have not all the revenue laws found upon our 
statute-books been passed by this Congress, and 
received the signature of the Executive of the 
Union? Why, sir, so jealous is thisGovernment 
of the rights of the whole people, that the Terri- 
tories, which in reality are our colonies, and 
occupy about the same position to us that we in 
our colonial condition sustained to the English 
Government, are exempt from the obligations of 
taxation; and, because they have not a full repre- 


| sentation upon this floor, the whole expenses of | 


the government of a Territory are defrayed by 
the national Government. nd, with all due 
deference to the opinions of my distinguished 
colleague, 1 must consider it as unjust to this 
magnificent Government, and to the constituents 
of every Representative upon this floor, to even 


compare the workings of our free institutions to | 


the tyranny and oppression of the English Gov- 
ernment, which aroused the outraged and insulted 
colonies to a successful resistance. The Ameri- 


can Revolution is the most brilliant and glorious |) 
in history, simply because it was founded upon 


The | 


right and justice and resistance to tyrants. 
present secession movement is beneath the dig- 
nity of the American people, because it presents 
the humiliating spectacle to the world of the 


fleeing in the advance of a mere ghost of tyranny, 
a specter painted upon the imaginary map of a 
distant future. 
act upon the unreal imagery of fancy, or the cer- 
tain earnestness of a devoted truth? 

Sir, in the present position of the crisis, I am 
opposed to coercing any of these seceding States, 
because | believe the tramp and tread of hostile 
armies would in reality place our people at a re- 
turnless distance from each other. And I believe 


that the whole question is yet within the reach | 


and arrangements of the arts of peace. I believe 
that concession and compromise is now, as it has 
been on many occasions heretofore, potent in the 
full a of every difficulty that now besets 
us. The satisfactory adjustment of this whole 
question is yet within the hands of the Republi- 


| can party; they hold in their hands the destiny 


of this mighty empire, and it yet remains to be 
demonstrated to the country and to the world 
whether they will hold on to their platform at the 
expense of the Republic,—whether they will hold 
on to the shadow at the expense of the substance. 
The eagle eye of a distracted and disturbed na- 
tion is upon them; and will they pour oil upon 


| its troubled waters? And though the General Gov- 
| ernment may possess the full right to coerce a 


State, in the present disturbed condition of the 
southern mind, it would be ruinous in its results, 
for this seceding movement has the sympathy, 
and, in case of war, would have the support, of 
every southern State; and it would be bringing 
twelve million determined and brave people in 
collision with eighteen, and God only knows what 
would be the end of such a contest; but there is 
one thing certain, it would be the end of the 
American Republic. 

Now, sir, there are propositions upon which 
these questions can be fully settled; and it is the 
duty of all parties to throw aside all platforms 
and come forward to the rescue. Let us resort 
to concession and compromise; for in this we 
have the precept and example of Clay and Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Cass, and Jackson, and all others 
of the great statesmen who have graced our halls 
of legislation. But, sir, we cannot pursue this 
all-absorbing question any further, but must turn 
out attention to the great West, the region which 
we more immediately represent. We cannot have 
secession; we cannot tolerate separation; we can- 
not listen to dissolution, for, in that event, we are 
ruined. And I say here to-day, that there are 
eight million people loyal to the Constitution and 
faithful to the Union, occupying that vast valley, 
who will never suffer the mouth of the Missis- 
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Sir, did the American colonies || 
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sippi river to go beyond their control without the 
utmost strife. We are told here by gentlemen 
that the southern confederacy, when formed, do 


| not design to close that natural highway against 
| the great West. But stop, gentlemen, and listen 


| integrity of our southern brethren. 


to reason: when that southern confederacy is 
formed, it will be as much a foreign Power, as 
far as we are concerned, as France was at the 
time we made our purchase; it was then closed 
against us; and if it falls into the hands of a for- 
eign Power, it will be again. But again: we are 
told that the necessities of trade wil] keep it per- 
petually open to the enterprising of all that mighty 
region which it drains. That may do for the sun- 
shine of peace; but the clouds of war may over- 
shadow, and then will you allow the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river? No, sir; our trade 
will be cut off; our products will ret upon our 
hands; and our whole commercial and agricul- 
tural interests will be ruined. 

Again: we are asked if we doubt the honor and 
We do not, 
while you remain part and parcel of us, but as 
soon as you separate without cause or provoca- 
tion from us, we will have to regard you, as we 


| regard all other foreigners, enemies in war, in 
| peace, friends. And why are you this day refus- 


ing to trust the Republican party, upon a legal 
and constitutional election, with the reins of this 
Government? It is because it is sectional in its 
feelings and forms, and pledged to the doctrine of 


| the irrepressible conflict, and to the final exterm- 


| Ination of your own peculiar institution. 


Now, 


| sir, there is no power upon earth to which we 











| 


will silently yield to take peaceable = of 
that river; for, gentlemen, at any hour, with a 
very slight expense of blood and treasure, you 


|| can close that stream against us, and ruin our 
bravest and most chivalrous people upon earth | 


peculiar institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it was at the urgent demand of 
the people of the Northwest that the mouth of 
the Mississippi was purchased. When we were 
but one half million people, we soon discovered 


| that the products of that vast region must find an 


ouulet at some point; and naturally turning our 
eyes upon the Mississippi, we saw at once that 
that was the outlet to that whole productive coun- 
try; butit was in the hands of a foreign Power. We 
demanded its acquisition at the hands of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who was then President of the United 
States. - He examined the Constitution, and was 
led to the conclusion that that instrument did not 
vest the power in the General Government to make 
such a purchase. Sir, he was told that there was 
a power above the Constitution; and that was the 
voice of the people; and he looked again to that 
article, and he found that it was inserted there 
that ** all powers not delegated by this Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the States and people;’’ and 
finding nothing there prohibiting such an arrange- 
ment, he concluded he had the authority; and, 
under that supposition, he added to the Union 
that grand and fertile region, and thereby ob- 
tained for us the mouth of the Mississippi; and 
can it be imagined fora moment that, at this day, 
we will give it over to seceders to satisfy their in- 
satiable thirst for power? We are now nine mil- 
lion people; our wealth has amounted tothe sum 
of $700,000,000; we have advanced more rapidly 
than any other region; we have the most loyal 
population in the country; we are for the Umon 
of these States, the whole Union as it is; we are 
for each and every right of cach and every citizen. 
And do they suppose that we will give up our 
right to that mighty stream? If they do, they are 
miserably mistaken. : 
Then, sir, let these vexed questions be settled 
at every hazard; for, viewing therm in their most 
favorable light, they will bring upon the nation al! 
the terrible consequences of iat bloodshed, 
and rapine. And are you willing, to-day, to have 
Lincoln, like the ancient emperors of Mexico, 
installed into the Chief Magistracy of the Ameri- 
can Republic over a hecatomb of human sacri- 


'fices? Recollect that but a few months ago you 


were asserting that the election of your candidate 
would give peace and prosperity and happiness 


| to the nation, and that confidence would be fully 


restored; and in the short space of three montis 
after that event, are you demanding at the hands 
of the nation the powers of the Army and Navy, 
not to repel foreign aggregsion, but to butcher and 
destroy your owncitizens. Sir, I do not believe 
that this can be; I do not believe that the end of 
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the Republic is yet; but I believe there is yet suf- | freemen who inhabit this greatand growing coun- || 


ficient moral force to repel all physical force, and. try, it would fall like thunder tones on this Con- | 
that the nation will again be restored to its ori- || gress, commanding it to arrange this detestable 
ginal exalted position among the nations of the | question, for it is only uselessly disturbing the | 
earth, and yet remain as an evidence of the capa- | peace of a people that should live together in har- 
city of this people for self-government. monious unison. If we could listen to the two | 
There are men yet living who were present at | hundred million oppressed and downtrodden Eu- 
the birth of the Republic; and shall they survive as || ropeans, they would say to us, perpetuate the 
mourners around its grave? Shall the soldiers | American Republic in peace, for it is a terrible 
of the Revolution survive to see the splendid fab- example to trembling tyrants upon their crum- 
ric erected by themselves totter to its fall? fora | bling thrones. If we could hear the language of | 
few of them remain as the last rays of the set- | the oppressed of the whole civilized earth, they | 
ting sun upon the lofuest mountain peak. I be- | would say tothisCongress, keep the American flag | 
lieve that the nations demand at our hand, to set- 
tle this question in harmony and peace; and he | among whatever people itis seen, over whatever | 
who fails to do it, or determines to do otherwise, | ocean it is flying, in whatever port it makes its | 
will bring upon himself the perpetual infamy of || appearance, all people are pointing to it, and ex- | 
an injured and outraged people. The questionis — claiming, Behold the flag of liberty, thatis taking | 
not, shall we adhere to our own political notions? || away the slavery and oppression of the world! — | 
but the question is, shall we be plunged in a civil || © Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, obtained the 
war, or shall our nation still continue to shed | floor. 
forth the benign influences of peace? Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. If the gen- 
Recollect that from the smallest causes some-' tleman from Massachusetts does not desire to go 
times flow the mightiest results. A princess of | on this evening, I desire to submit some remarks 
the house of Austria once carelessly remarked, || to the Heuse. 1am afraid I shall have no other 
that kings and potentates should pay no more | opportunity; and if the House will permit me, I | 
attention to the voice of the people than to the 
barking of dogs; and this single observation so | 
inflamed the public mind in France that thatsame || cheerfully yield to the gentleman from Pennsyi- | 
princess, in the short space of a few years, saw || vania, if it be understood that I shall have the 
the heads of kings and princes rolling from be- | floor to-morrow. 
neath the ax of the guillotine like autumn leaves Mr. LOGAN. 


| will take advantage of the present occasion. 
Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. 


I object to any such under- 


after a desolate storm; and that storm did notcease || standing. 
till it had driven religion from its sanctuary, virtue Mr. MAYNARD. I desire, for reasons, to ad- 


from her empire, and government from existence, || dress the House, and through the House, my 
and finally brought about thoseterriblecampaigns || constituents, upon this subject. 1 applied to the 
that desolated every division of Europe, and one || Speaker last week, and I wasassured by him that 
million one hundred thousand men were at one || his policy would be, first come first served. I 
time arrayed in hostile combatagainsteach other. || therefore have not negotiated for the floor or made 
‘Then, | believe that this day this national Legis- || any arrangement, relying upon the promise I re- 
lature holds within its control the destiny of thirty 1 ceived in reference to the order which would be 
million people. Allow it to slip unimproved be- || observed in assigning the floor. 
yond your power; allow the American people an | Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. The gentle- 
appeal toarms in the adjustment of theirimagined || man from Massachusetts has the floor, and if he 
rights, and you will be responsible for its results; || yields it, I claim it. 
for you hold in your hands the olive branch of | Mr. MAYNARD. If that rule is not to be 
peace, | observed, there should be some understanding 
What American citizen does not feel a glow of || between those gentlemen who desire to speak 
pride thrill his very soul to see vee were Exec- | and the Speaker, so that we may know when we 
utive, in the declining days of his administration, | can speak, or know the fact that we cannot speak. 
standing by the Constitution and Union, enforcing || Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, I yield the 
the national laws, elevating our flag, and showing || floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
a determination atall hazards to preserve and per- || Mr. FARNSWORTH. I object to any ar- 
petuate our national honor? Who does not ad- || rangement in reference to the floor. If the gentle- 
mire the brave and chivalrous Major Anderson, |} man yields the floor, he must yield it uncondi- 
who, in the integrity of his heart, with an iron || tionally. : 
will, a patriotic spirit, and a firm resolution, is Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I would propose 
standing by his own and his nation’s glory? He || that, by unanimous consent, to-night and to-mor- 
will never allow that flag that he has been sent to || row we take a recess from half past four to seven 
protect to trail in the dust. Let him, as a gallant || o’clock. , 
soldier, be firm and unwavering in the discharge || Objection was made. 
of his duty; for the burning foeus of the nation’s || Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I will take 
eye is upon him as one of her noblest sons. The || advantage of this opportunity, unfavorable as it 
indelible expression of human gratitude is coming || is, to present such views as I desire to the House 
up from every part of an injured nation; and the || upon the questions before it. 
ceaseless homage of all posterity wil! dentify his || Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman 
name with the history of his country. Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. The gentle- 
lam willing to go forthe Crittenden proposition, || man cannot be heard now, because I am upon the 
not that it meeis my own political views—for they || floor. 
are in direct opposition to many of my notions of Mr. LOGAN. Then rise toa point of order, 
policy—but I Laliows that it will settle the present || The gentleman from Massachusetts obtained the 
difficulties more fully and satisfactorily than any | 
other before this body and the country. Itcomes | sylvania to go on to-night, with the understanding 
from a statesman whose experience reaches 1 that he should have the floor to-morrow morning. 
through three fourths of our constitutional exist- | I objected to that arrangement. 











} 





ence, and who certainly understands, as well as || Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. The gentle- 
any other man living, the spirit of our institutions, | man from Massachusetts yielded the floor to me. 
and the theory of our Government. It comes H Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman from Penn- 
from a statesman who is not ultra, but conserva- | sylvania will not allow me to ask a single ques- 
tive, in his whole political policy, and in favor of || tion, I shall insist upon my objection. 

the Constitution and Union, and the enforcement Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I do not see 
of the laws. It comes froma patriot who, like | why the gentleman should object to my going on 
myself, does not believe that there is any question || to-night. 

upon which he could consentto give upthis Union; || Mr. LOGAN. [have remained here, with other 
but who believes that all national questions are || gentlemen, several evenings, for the purpose of 
within the reach and adjustment of the arts of || 
peace. || to tell me how many names are registered as en- 
Mr. Speaker, we believe that if the patriots who titled, in order, to the floor to speak, so that I 


| 
j 
| 


lived in the past could speak from their last rest- || may know on what evening I shall come here to 
ing place, they would say to the national Legis- || obtain the floor, by acting decently and respect- 
lature, settle that all-absorbing question, for it is || fally to the Speaker? : 
incompatible in principle for people of the same ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Bincuamin 
biood to be disputing over a mere abstraction. If || the chair.) ‘The present occupant of the chair 
we could listen to the voice of the thirty million || cannot answer that question. 


waving in triamph over your whole nation; for || 








J anuary 81, 


Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say, that this practice 


of farming out the floor in advance is infamous 
and ought not to be tolerated in any body. I want 
the country to know that such perfidy as this js 
practiced by the Speaker of this House, to the ex- 
clusion of other members. I now withdraw my 
objection. 
Mr. COLFAX. The Speaker is absent, and | 
feel it due to him to say that, during this discus. 
sion, two members from Illinois have had the floor 
upon that side, and only one from this side. 
Mr. LOGAN. Iam not speaking for Illinois 
but for myself. ; 
Mr. McCLERNAND. The Speaker of the 
House did not give me the floor; and I doubt 
whether he would have given it to me, had he been 


/inthe chair. And besides that, I did not get the 
| floor — this question, but upon another. 


/man from Pennsylvania going on. 


I will very || 


| 
| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Mr. LOGAN. 1 do not object to the gentle. 
All I wanted 


was to denounce this practice as detestable and 


| abominable. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, then addressed 
the House for an hour. [His speech will be 
published in the Appendix. | 

Mr. FARNSW RTH obtained the floor, but 
yielded to 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, who moved that 
the House adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

And thereupon (at forty minutes past five 
o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 31, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurvey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Forney, its Clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had signed an enrolled bill (H.R. No. 


} 876) for the benefit of Gabriel J. Johnston; which 


thereupon received the signature of the Vice Presi- 


| dent. 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 
The message further announced that the Pres- 


_ identof the United States had approved and signed, 


on the 19th instant, the following bill and joint 
resolution: 

A bill (H.. R. No. 935) for the relief of Frank- 
lin Torrey; and 


| <A joint resolution (H. R. No. 55) authorizing 
the Se 


cretary of the Treasury to change the name 
of the schooner Spring Hill to that of the United 
States. 
Also, that the President had approved and 
signed, on the 23d instant, the following bills: 
A bill (A. R. No. 127) for the relief of O. F. 
D. Fairbanks, Frederick Dodge, and the Pacific 





floor, but yielded it to the gentleman from Penn- || 


Mail Steamship Company; 

A bill (H.R. No. 447) for the relief of the chil- 
dren of Captain E. A. Capron; and 

A bill (1. R. No. 428) directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to liquidate the accounts of Mitch- 
ell & Rammilsburg and Baker & Von Phul. 

Also, that the President had approved and 
signed, on the 26th instant, the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. No. 23) for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union; 

A bill (H. R. No. 377) for the relief David ©. 
Whiting; 

A bill (H. R. N. 507) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a land warrant to 
| Daniel Davis; and 
| A bill (H. R, No. 724) for the relief of Samp- 
son Stanfill. 

PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


The message further announced that the House 
had ordered, on the 26th instant, the printing of 

| resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Ten- 
nessee in regard to the tender of men and money 
to the General Government by the State of New 








| obtaining the floor, and I want the Speaker now || York. 


Also, that the House had ordered, on the 28th 
instant, the printing of the following documents: 
| Memorial of citizens of Boston, in favor of @ 
| pacific settlement of the pending difficulties be- 

tween the North and the South. ; 

Resolutions of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
in favor of the maintenance of the Consutuuon 
and the Union. 
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Resolutions of the State of Maine, in reference 
to national affairs. 


Resolutions of the State of Tennessee, in regard | 


to the pending national difficulties. 
Resolutions of the State of New Jersey, on the 
state of the Union. * 


transmitting a list of clerks, and other employés | 


of that Department—ordered at twelve 6’clock 
and twelve minutes. 


A letter transmitting information in regard to || 


depredations committed by the Snake River In- 


dians—ordered at twelve o’clock and thirteen min- | 


utes. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting copies of contracts with the War Depart- 
ment for 1860—ordered at twelve o’clock and thir- 
teen minutes, 

Also, that the House had ordered, on the 29th 
instant, the printing of the following documents: 


A memorial of the Legislature of Minnesota, || 


for the improvement of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river, from the mouth of the Minnesota 
river to the Sauk rapids—ordered at twelve o’clock 
and twenty-eight minutes. 

A letter from the acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, transmitting, agreeably to the design of Con- 


gress, as indicated by the appropriation of June || 
95, 1860, ‘* for the collection of agricultural sta- || 


tistics, investigations for promoting agriculture 
and rural economy, and the procuring of cuttings 


and seeds;’’ the agricultural portion of the Patent | 
Oifice report—ordered attwelveo’clockandtwenty | 


minutes. 

A letter from the acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, transmitting the mechanical portion of the 
Patent Office report—ordered at one o’clock and 
twenty-eight minutes. 

Also, that the House had ordered, on the 30th 
of January, the printing of a memorial of a com- 
mittee of workingmen of Philadelphia, asking the 
adoption of Mr. Critrenpen’s resolutions. 


STATE OF THE UNION. 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. A. A. Low, 
James A. Gallatin, Peter Cooper, and others, who 
are a committee of twenty-five citizens of New 
York, who are charged with the duty of present- 
ing to the Senate of the United States the petition 
of the inhabitants of that city, praying for the 
exercise of the best wisdom of Congress in find- 
ing some plan for the adjustment of the troubles 
which disturb the peace and happiness and en- 
danger the safety of the nation. In compliance 
with their request, I waive the reading of the me- 
morial, and ask that the Senate will indulge me 
with allowing to be read at the Secretary’s desk, 
the resolutions the committee have adopted in 
regard to the views they desire to present. Itis 
very short. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


Report of the special committee to a meeting at the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Saturday, January 26, 1861. 
The special committee to whom was assigned the duty 

of digesting and presenting a proper basis of action for the 

committee charged with the presentation to Congress of 
the memorial of citizens of New York, praying that such 
measures may be adopted by Congress as will restore tran- 
quillity and peace to our now distracted country, beg leave 
respectfully to report: 

That, since the last meeting of the memorial committee, 





alegislative printed document has been received, stated | 
to embrace propositions for an adjustment of pending dif- | 


ficulties between the northern and southern States, agreed 
upon by a committee of the burder States, including Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and North 
( aroliha, from the South ; and New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, from the North. These prop- 
Ssitions contemplate both acts of legislation and amend- 


ments of the Constitution, and which, with some modifi- | 


cations and additions, are as follows, and which the special 


committee adopt as part of this their report, which they | 


submit for the consideration of the memorial committee, 
and respectfully recommend for their adoption as the basis 


of their action under the memorial, and in furtherance of | 


its objects. 


_.Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, Cerepne the 


House of Representatives, this Senate 
is 


gan. The memorial which Iam charged to pre- 
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hamber | 
the largest hall that is, or ever has been, occu- | 
pe by a legislative assembly since the world | 


| 
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cross the Senate Chamber, in its extremest length, 
eighteen times. I have already presented memo- 
| rials from the city of New York signed by citi- 
_zens of that place to the number of twenty-five 


|| thousand. This memorial bears the signatures of 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, || 


thirty-eight thousand more, making, in the whole, 
sixty-three thousand of the inhabitants of that 
| city who have signed this appeal to the Senate. 
The committee who have charge of this memorial 
are a fair representation—I might almost say an 
embodiment—of the citizens who direct and wield 
the commerce of the great emporium of our coun- 
try, the commerce of a continent, and a commerce 
whieh this present year, owing to the distractions 
of the times, is put, for the first time, in the con- 
dition of proving itself to be the controlling com- 
merce of the world. 


the interest which is felt by that great commer- 
cial community, and probab] 
the interest in the same great subject which is 


ted States. In any other part of the world, such 
a communication would command obedience. In 
England, France, Russia, Prussia, or Germany, 
a demonstration of the will of the commerce of the 
| country decides the questions of war or of peace. 
Happily, sir, that is not the case in this great Re- 
oublic. The interest of commerce is but one. The 
interest ofagriculture, manufactures, and mining, 
each of them, is another. Each is entitled to, and 
each secures, equal respect; and the consideration 
which they obtain is due, not to their number, not 
| to their wealth, but is due to the circumstances 


| under which they lend their advice to the Govern- 
' ment. But I do not hesitate to say that the char- 
acter of these petitioners entitles them to the re- 
spectful attention and consideration of Congress. 

They have asked me to support this petition. 
I have not yet found, though I have anxiously 
waited for and hoped for, that manifestation of 
temper on the part of the people of the country 
and their representatives which would justify me 
in saying that the seceding States, or those who 
sympathize with them, have made propositions 
which the citizens of the adhering States could 
accept; or, as I desire to speak with impartiality 
upon this as on all other occasions, to put the 
proposition in another form, that this or any other 
of the various propositions which have come from 
citizens of the adhering States, or those who de- 
sire to adhere to the Union, would not be accept- 
able and satisfactory to the other party. 
thought it my duty to hold myself open and read 


ance that | would express to the public and to 





affection, is adopted by so large a portion of my 
fellow-citizens of the State to which I belong. 

I have asked them, also, in return for perform- 
ing my duty on this occasion, that when they have 
arrived at home, they will act in the same spirit 
and manifest their devotion to the Union above all 


sent is of such a length that, if extended, it would | 


The memorial which they | 
present may be regarded as a fair expression of | 


felt by the whole commercial interest of the Uni- | 


I have | 


for the best adjustment which could be practi- | 
cally made; and I have therefore been obliged to | 
ask this committee to be content with the assur- | 


the Senate that the spirit in which they come is | 
erfectly commendable and perfectly satisfactory. | 
t is gratifying to me to see that the proper spirit, | 
the spirit of fraternal kindness, of conciliation and | 





other interests and all other sentiments, by speak- | 


ing for the Union, by voting for the Union, and 
| ifit should be demanded, by lending and even giv- 
ing their money for the Union, and fighting in the 


giving money, and all go before a battle, which I 
should regard as hazardous and dangerous, and 
therefore the last, as it would be the most painful 
measure to be ‘resorted to for the salvation of the 
Union. 


for myself to come up to this great question, and 
to pass through it, as I sincerely believe we shall 
pass through it. For, although this great con- 
troversy has not been already settled, I do not, 
| therefore, any the less calculate upon and hope 
and expect that it will be peacefully settled, and 





last resort for the Union, taking care always that | 
speaking goes before voting, voting goes before | 


This is the spirit in which I have determined | 


' 
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settled for the Union. I have not been so rash 
as to expect that in sixty days, which have been 
allowed to us since the meeting of Congress—and 
{ will be frank, sir, in saying that I have not 
expected that in the ninety days which are the 
allotted term of Congress—this great controversy 
would certainly be adjusted, peace restored, and 
the Union firmly reéstablished. I knew, sir, that 
sixty days, or ninety days, was the term that was 
fixed with definite objects and purposes by that 
portion of my fellow-citizens whe have thought 
that it would consult the interests of the States 
to which they belonged to dissever the Union. 
Ihave not expected that reason and judgment 
would come back to the people and become so 
pervading, so universal, as that they would ap- 


| preciate the danger and be able to agree on the 


remedies. Still, | have been willing that it should 
be tried, though unsuccessfully; but my confi- 


| dence has remained the same, for this simple rea- 
y a fair exponent of || 


son: that as I have not believed that the passion 
and frenzy of the hour could overturn this great 
fabric of constitutional liberty and empire in ninety 
days, so I have felt sure that there would be time, 
even after the expiration of ninety days, for the 
restoration of all that had been lost, and for the 
reéstablishment of all that was in danger. 

A great many and very various interests and 
elements are brought into conflict in this sudden 





crisis; a great many personal ambitions; a great 
many sectional interests; and it would be strange 
if they could all be accommodated and arranged 
and harmonized, so as to admit and give full effect 
to the one profoundest, strongest, and most en- 
during sentiment or passion of the United States 
—that of devotion to the Union. These, whether 
you call them secession or revolution on the one 
side, or coercion or defiance on the other, are all 
to subside and pass away before the Union is to 
become the grand absorbing object of interest, 
affection, and duty, upon the part of the citizens 
of the United States. A great many partisan in- 
terests are to be repressed, suppressed, and to 
give place—partisan interests expressed by the 
Charleston platform, by the Baltimore platform, 
by the Chicago platform, and by the popular sov- 





orelgnty platform—if indeed the Union is in dan- 
ger and is to be saved; and with these interests, 
and with these platforms, everybody standing 
upon them or connected with hen is to pass 
away, if the Union is in danger and is to be saved, 
before the Union can be saved. But it will require 
a very short time, if this Union is in danger and 
does require to be saved, for all these interests 
and all these platforms and all these men to dis- 
appear. You and I, and everybody who shall 
oppose, resist, stand in the way of the preserva- 
tion of this Union, will appear but as moths on 
a summer eve, when the whirlwind of popular 
indignation arises that shall be excited at the full 
discovery that this Union is endangered through 
faction, or even impracticability on our part. 
I have hope, confidence, that all this is to come 
around justas I have said, and quite soon enough; 
because I perceive, although we may shut our 
| eyes to it, that the country and mankind cannot 
| shut their eyes to the true nature of this crisis. 
| There has been a real, a vital question in this 
| country for twelve years at least—a question of 
| slavery in the Territories of the United States. 
It was strongest in its development in 1850, when 
all the Pacific coast, and all the territory interven- 
ing between it and the Louisiana purchase, was 
thrown upon our hands all of a sudden for the 
purpose of our organizing in them free and inde- 
pendent republican governments as a basis of 
future States. It has been an earnest, and, I regret 
to say, an angry controversy; but the admission 
| of Kansasinto the Union yesterday settled at least 
all that was vital or important in the question, 
leaving behind nothing but the passions whic!) 
the contest had engendered. Kansas is in tle 
| Union; California and Oregon are in the Union; 
and now the same contest divides and distracts 
| this Union for freedom and slavery in the Terri- 
| tories of the United States, just as before. 
What is the extent of the Territories which 
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remain after the admission of Minnesota, of Ore- 
gon, of California, and of Kansas? One million. 
sixty-three thousand five hundred and seven 








square miles, an area twenty-four times that of | 


the State of New York, the largest of the old and 
fully developed States. Twenty-four such States 


as this of New York are yet to be organized | 


within the remaining Territories of the United 
States. Now, under what is accepted by the 
Administration of the Government as a judicial 
decree, upheld by it, putin practical operation by 
it, every inch of that territory is slave territory 
—I speak of that decision, not as I accept it, but 
as it is accepted and enforeed by the existing 
Administration—every foot of it slave territory 
as much as South Carolina. Over a considerable 
portion of ita slave code, made bya government 
created by the Congress of the United States, is 
enforced; so that,according to the claims of those 


who insist upon a right in the territory of the | 


United States for slavery, the whole of this one 
million sixty-three thousand square miles is slave 
territory. How many slaves are there in it? 
How many have been brought into it during 
these twelve years in which it has been not 
only relinquished to slavery, but in which the 
court and the Legislature and the Administration 
have maintained, protected, defended, and guar- 
antied slavery there? Twenty-four African slaves; 
one slave for every forty-four thousand square 
miles, one slave for every one of the twenty-four 
States which, supposing them each to be of the 
dimensions of New York, or Pennsy!vania, or In- 
diana, are to cover that portion of the area of our 
Republic. Sir, | have followed this thing in good 


faith, with zeal and energy; but I confess that | 


have no fears of slavery now, where, in the pecu- 
liar condition of things which has existed, slavery 


every forty-four thousand square miles of terri- | 


tory. 
This, then, has ceased to be a practical ques- 
tion. In lieu of it comes up a great and vital and 


fearful question—the question of Union or of dis- | 
solution of the Union; the question of country or | 


of no country; the question of hope, the question 


of greatness, or the question of sinking forever | 


Why, then, | 


under the contempt of mankind. 
should I despair that a great people of thirty 
million will be able to mect this crisis? I have 
no fear. This is a Confederacy. It is not an 
imperial Government, nor the government of a 
single State; it is a Confederacy; and it is, as it 
ought to be, dependent upon the continued assent 
of all the members of the Confederacy to its ex- 
istence, and subject to dissolution by their action; 
but that assent is to be always taken by virtue of 
the original assent, and held until, in the form pre- 
scribed by the Constitution itself, and in the time 


and inthe manner and with all theconditions which | 


the Constitution prescribes, those who constitute 
the Union shall declare that it shall be no longer. 
The thirty days and sixty days and ninety days 
given us by the disunionists may not be enough 
tor their policy and their purposes. I hope and 


trust that it may be time enough for the policy | 


and purposes of the lovers of the Union. God 
grant that it may be so! But if this term shall 
turn out not to be enough, then I see iow and 
when all these great controversies will be settled, 
just as our forefathers foresaw when they framed 
the Constitution. They provided, seventy years 
ago, that this present controversy, this whole con- 


troversy, shall be submitted to the people of the | 
United States ig convention, called according to | 


the forms of the Constitution, and acting in the 
manner prescribed by it, 
try will find sudden relief in the prompt and unan- 
imous adoption of the measures necessary for its 
salvation, and the world will see how well and 


Then, sir, this coun- | 


how wisely a great, enlightened, educated, Chris- | 
tian people, consisting of thirty-four sovereign | 
States, can adjust difficulties which had seemed, | 


even to themselves as well as to mankind, to be 
insurmountable. 
FESSENDEN ad- 


Mr. MASON 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fircu in 
the chair.) What disposition will the Senator 
make of the petition? 

Mr. SEWARD. 
laid on the table. 

Mr. MASON. I move that it be printed. 
believe I have the floor. 


and Mr. 


I move that the petition be | 


| 


_THE CON 








Mr. FESSENDEN. 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia. The motion to print will neces- 
sarily go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the petition be 
printed—a motion that I shall probably withdraw 
after I have concluded the very few remarks that 
I desire to make. 

The petition, as I understand, Mr. President, 
has not been read, and so far as I heard the hon- 


I should like to know 


| orable Senator who introduced it, lam notaware 
| that he stated what the substance of the petition 


was, 
public journals, that such a petition was to be pre- 


| sented, the substance being to recommend to the 





has succeeded in planting only one slave upon || 








Congress of the United States such amendments 
to the Constitution as might preserve the Union, 


or restore it, somewhat upon the basis of those | 
In the | 
}| remarks made by the honorable Senator who in- | 


offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 


troduced it—if lam wrong, he will correct me— 
he did not advert to these recommendations of the 
petitioners. 

Mr.SEWARD. Ithink the honorable Senator 
was not in his place when I rose to present the 
petition. I sent it to the Clerk’s desk, and the 
Clerk read a paper which was submitted by the 
committee who have charge of the memorial, in 


which they recommended, with some modifica- | 


tions, what are called the border-State proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. MASON. I was not in the Chamber at 
the moment the petition was presented, but I in- 
quired of one near me whether the petition had 
been read. It seems I was not at fault; the res- 
olutions, I understand, that were adopted at the 
meeting of the committee, were read. 

But what | was about to remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was, that at this time, when the Govern- 
ment is in process of disintegration, when there 
are six States which have separated themselves 
from the Union, as they say finally and forever; 
when other States, not yet separated, are arming 
themselves—arming upon a large scale; when my 
own State appropriated, twelve months ago, in 
expectation of what seems now to be occurring, 
the very large sum from a State treasury, in ad- 
vance, of $500,000 to purchase arms to arm her 
people; when here, within a few days, another 
appropriation was made of $1,000,000 for the same 
purpose, toarm her people; when we find that 
other States have done the same thing; when we 
find, in my own State and in other States, also, 
that the people are arming themselves, that the 
counties and the towns, exercising their municipal 
authority, are raising money upon the credit of 
the counties and the towns to arm the people; 
when that state of things is going on and the pub- 
lic mind is engaged, in those of the slave States 
that have not yet separated, and in some of the 
free States, in devising a possible mode by which 
the American mind can again be united in a com- 


mon Government, what do we hear from the hon- | 
What do we | 
osition | 
that | 
Senator, acknowledged at the head of the political 


orable Senator from New York? 
hear from that Senator who occupies the 
before the country which is occupied 


combinations which are to bring into power the 
incoming Administration, said, through the news- 
paper press, to be the probable right hand of the 
new Administration ? 
that honorable Senator? Any suggestions from 


such a quarter, a quarter of such weight, as to | 
what he will recommend to the majority of the | 
States, in order to meet the demands, be they just | 


or unjust, of the slave States? None. Any re- 
mark approving or disapproving of propositions 
that are hetiiea the country, and are before Con- 
gress, for amending the Constitution in this re- 
gard? None. We know what his opinions are 
upon the resolution offered by the venerable 


gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] | 


who sits before me; not by his declarations, but 
by his votes—his votes uniform and continuous. 

e know what his views are in the negative. 
What are his views in the affirmative? We know 
them. He gave an affirmative vote a few days 
since, in this Chamber, rejecting the propositions 
of the honorable Senator from vec and 
substituting in their place those presented by the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
Cuanrk;] and what were they? Propositions de- 
claring, in substance, that the Constitution needed 


' 
We have been told, however, through the 


What do we hear from | 
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no amendment; that the demands of the southern 
States were, in the language of the resolution 
*‘unreasonable,’’ and that the only remedy for 
the condition of things in the country was to en- 
force the Constitution and the laws. That is tho 
affirmative view of the honorable Senator from 
New York. 

Now, sir, how is it elaborated ? Why, the hon- 
orable Senator, amidst the maze of generalitios 
which marked his speech—and it was a maze, and 
a misty one—in that general haze of generalities 
did march up to the line and tell us what his pol- 
icy was; and I assume it is to be the policy of 
those whom he has so aided to bring into power, 
What was it? His recommendation to those gen- 
tlemen who have sent this enormous petition here 
notadopting theirviews, not looking toany amend. 
ment to the Constitution whatsoever, is given jn 
four distinct propositions of what is to be the pol- 
icy of those whom he is to lead, if history hee 
not misuniform us, after the 4th of March next. 
What is it?) He recommends them, when they 
go home, to employ themselves in the great work 
of restoring the breaches that have been made in 
the Government. How? Why, said he, speak 
for the Union. That is the first. Next, vote for 
the Union. That is the second great measure. 
What is the third? Give money for the Union. 
Fight for the Union. These are 
the four measures proposed by the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York to heal this gaping breach 
in the Government. 

can understand, Mr. President, what the Sen- 
ator means when he recommends to his constitu- 
ents to speak for the Union; we have had a great 
deal of that; I can understand what he means 
when he recommends them to vote for the Union, 
because he coupled it with a recommendation that 
they should go into State convention; but I de- 
mand to know what he means by their contrib- 
uting money for the Union. 

Mr.SEWARD. I willexplain to the honorable 
Senator, if he wishes. During the present ses- 
sion of Congress, the Government ofthis Union has 
seen a sudden depreciation of its credit. From one 
condition of things which existed a year ortwoago, 
when all the stocks of the Union were at a pre- 
mium, they have fallen until recently, at one time, 
the credit of the Union was at a discount of thirty 
ow cent., while the credit of the State of New 

ork, on her six per cent. stock, all the while 
commands a premium. The commercial com- 
munity, who to-day petition Congress, have the 
treasure of the commercial city in their keeping. 
I have recommended to these gentlemen here pub- 
licly, as I have heretofore recommended to them 
privately, that they should advance to the Union 
money on loans and on Treasury notes, as they 
are now furnishing in that way to the Union the 
funds with which the President of the United 
States, the Departments, the Congress, the courts, 
yourself and myself, the Senator from Virginia, 
the Army, Navy, and every other branch of the 
Government, is actually sustained. I have rec- 
ommended to them, in this crisis, that they sus- 
tain the Government of their country with the 
credit to which it is entitled at their hands. 

Mr. MASON. I presumed that that was the 
use intended to be made of the money which the 
Senator advised his constituents to contribute to 
the Union. I did not, in my own mind, do the 
honorable Senator the injustice to believe that he 
proposed, with the money which was to be con- 
tributed, to subsidize or to debauch the southern 
States. I had no such view. I took it for granted 
that the money was to sustain the Army which 
was to conduct the fight that he recommends to 
his people. 

r. SEWARD. Mr. President, the honorable 
Senator,l am sure,does not mean to do me injustice. 

Mr. MASON. Certainly not; and if the hon- 
orable Senator wishes to correct me, I yield with 
great pleasure. ; 

Mr. SEWARD. I contemplated, sir, after the 
expiration of all the multitudinous trials that are 
making to save this Union by compromise, a con- 
vention of the people of the United States, called 
in constitutional form; and when that shall have 
been held, or refused to be held, and found to be 
impossible to obtain; if then, this Union is to stand 
or fall by the force of arms, I have advised my 
people to do, as I shall be ready to do mysell: 
stand in the breach, and stand with it or perish 
with it. [Applause in the galleries.] 
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Mr. MASON. Then we have it definite, Mr. 
Pregident. I want to bring the honorable Sena- 
tor, the exponent of the new Administration, to 
the policy which is to be adopted. I understand 
from him now, that remedies failing through the 
Constitution by the conventions of the States, his 
recommendation is battle and bloodshed to pre- 
serve the Union; and his recommendation to his 
people is that they shall contribute the money 
which shall march the Army upon the South; for 
what? To preserve the Union? Itis gone; itis 
broken; there is no Union now in this country. 
Those States that are out ofthe Union have broken 
it as completely as if, instead of six or seven, 
there were now all the fifteen slave States with 
them; and if this battle is to be fought, it is to be 
fought against them upon their own soil, for the 
purpose of reducing them to colonies and depend- 
encies. It cannot mean anything else. The hon- 
orable Senator is too wise and experienced a 
statesman, the honorabl® Senator knows too well 
the construction and theory of this Government, 
to think for one moment that when you have sub- 








the Union. No, sir 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frren in | 
the chair.) The hour of one having arrived, it | 
becomes the duty of the Chair to announce the 
special order. 

Mr. MASON. I hope it will be postponed a 
few minutes, to allow me to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It requires 
unanimous consent. [** No objection.’’] 

Mr. MASON. I want to speak of that. I want 
to let my people in Virginia, who have offered 
themselves as mediators to restore, if they could, 
this broken Union, know what they are to expect 
from the councils of those with whom the Sena- 
tor from New York acts, as now developed. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWARD. I look, sir, to no such con- 
tingency as seceded States and adissevered Union. 
I look to no such condition of things. The hon- 
orable Senator and I differ in regard to the future. 
He, with an earnest will and ardent imagination, 
sees this country hereafter rent and dissevered, 
and then recombined into separate confederacies. 
I see no such thing in the future; but I do sec, 
through the return of reason and judgment to the 
American people, a return of public harmony, | 
and the consolidation of the Union firmer than 
ever before. The honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia can very easily see that we may differ in our 
anticipations and expectations of the future, be- 
cause we differ so much in regard to the actual, 
living present. Here I am, sir, in the Union of 
the United States, this same blessed, glorious, 
nobly-inherited, God-given Union, in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States, pleading for it, 
maintaining it, and defending it. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia says it is 
gone, there is no Union; and yet he is here on 
this same floor with me. Where, then, is he? In 
the Union or out of the Union? He is actually 
present here; and in spite of himself, I hold him 
to be still with myself in this glorious old Union. 
I will not strain the remark, which he means to 
put forth with candor and frankness. I therefore 
assume that he infers that, because some other 
Senators were here a short time ago, his asso- 
ciates and mine, and are not here now, but have 
withdrawn, under circumstances known to the 
world, and which, for obvious reasons, I refrained 
from commenting on, therefore their States are 
gone and the Union is gone with them. Sir, the 

enate Chamber is here; the States are here; the 
Union is here still. Here they will all be—and 
1 expect that they will be in the exercise of public 
reason, the free choice of these States—these 
places all filled. If I contemplate in any case that | 
it may be necessary to fight for this Union, it is 

ecause treason and sedition may arise, not alone | 
or only in a State of the South, but in States of the | 
North, anywhere and everywhere, be excited 
and armed, so as to assail the Union; and when- | 
ever it shall come to that, whether it is in my own 
State or in any other State of the Union, then 
1 expect that whatever can be done—as I have | 
already indicated that all shall be done which 
reason can do—then I expect that what is right to | 
be done shall be done in the way in which treason || 














in the last resort is necessarily as well as lawfully || 
met, 1] 

Mr: MASON. Mr. President, giving the hon- 
orable Senator the full advantage of his present 
commentary upon the speech that preceded it, I 
yet place before the American people the fact that | 
he proposes but one remedy, either to preserve 
this Union or to restore it, and that is the ultima 
ralio regum. 

Mr. SEWARD. Not to restore—preserve. 

Mr. MASON. I will take his own language. 
Let the facts be what they may, he presents but 
one remedy—the argument of the tyrant—force, 
compulsion, power. This is the only resort that 
the honorable Senator has evinced, either in his 
speech or in his commentary. He says he is for 
punishing sedition and treason, whether itis found 
in the South or in the North. That is the only | 
remedy that he proposes upon the existing facts. 
He takes no account of there being organized 
political communities, claiming to be sovereign, 
claiming to have resumed all sovereign power that 
they had once delegated to this Confederacy, now 
out of the Union; actually, completely outside, 
with not a Federal officer within their limits; with 
all Federal authority denied, abrogated; withlaws 
punishing as treason at home any obedience to 
authority abroad; and the honorable Senator still 
says we know nothing of all that. It is the pur- 
yose of the Government, as | understand him, to 
ignore all that, as though it did not exist; and be 
it one man or a local combination that are resist- | 
ing the laws, or be it three, or five, or ten mil- | 
lion people, who are resisting the law, still it 1s 
treason and sedition, and he knows of no remedy 
but force! 

Sir, | wanted to bring him to that point. I 
wanted, of all others, that the people of my hon- 
ored State of Virginia should know it, that the 
scales should fall from their eyes, if any there are 
there. 1 amaware of the miserable, puny, pusil- 


lanimous attempt to hoodwink the minds and || 


judgment of that people by erying, ‘* Peace, 
peace,’’ when there is no peace. I pointthem now 
to the remedies proposed by the most potent in the 
councils of the new Government, when it is to 
comein. I point them to the four great remedies | 
that are to heal these breaches in the Union and 
preserve it, to use the language of the honorable 
Senator. Speaking forit will notdo; voting will 
not do; because those men who are to be parties 
to the voting are outside of the Union, and will 
not vote. Money! money! How is moncy to 
do it?’ The honorable Senator has disclosed it. 
Not by demoralizing and subsidizing by bribery, | 
but using it as the sinews of war. 
do it, and is to be contributed by the great com- | 
mercial city of New York, under the counsels of 
the honorable Senator who represents them. Mon- 
ey is to be contributed as the sinews of war, be- | 
cause the very next in the four acts of the drama 
that is to be enacted is battle, battle! 

Now, sir, let my people understand this. If 
there be any among them so puny as to be de- | 
luded by the idle efforts to circulate papersamong 
them, stating that ** there are propositions for con- | 
stitutional amendment which will be carried— | 
Beasts that will secure your rights in the 

nion—be patient, like good children, and wait 
Pep time’’—if there be any among the man- 
100d of the whole South, puny enough to be de- 
ceived by such contrivances as those, [ point them | 
to the words of the honorable Senator, showing | 
that money and war are looked to to reduce them, | 
aud these alone. 

I know, Mr. President, it is, perhaps, an in- 
firmity of my temperament to appear to exhibit 
something like angry emotion, when I do not feel | 
it. I have none, sir; none. Men who are upon 
the eve of measuring swords conduct themselves 


Money is to || 
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New York. I shall look to their good sense, their 
humanity, their civilization, to interpose the broad 
egis of the popular will to avoid the only resort 
that the honorable Senator looks to—that of force 
and subjugation. 


Sir, | have told gentlemen whom [ have met 


| here from other States—honored and honorable 


| honorable Senator from New York? 
|| the Union; vote for the Union; contribute money 


men, who have come as volunteers really upon a 
mission of peace and tranquillity—that it was man- 
ifest, in the state of facts now existing, there was 
great and imminent danger of a collision between 
the sections, and that all those who desired to 
reserve the Union, in my judgment, should make 
it the first and great work to avoid that collision, 
and to avoid the civil war that must ensue when 
men’s minds really are heated to madness, when 
passion usurps the throne of reason, and when 
negotiation and deliberation are ended. Those 
have been my counsels. What are those of the 
honorable Senator from New York? Here with 
hostile fleetsand armies arrayed against each other 
in two of the southern States; here when we are 
in momentary expectation of hearing of a collis- 
ion between them, what are the counsels of the 
Speak for 


for the Union; and, lastof all, fight forthe Unio. 
I repeat it, sir, [ trust the good sense, the wis- 
dom, the civilization, the humanity of the age, 
will rescue this country from the counsels of the 
honorable Senator from New York. 

But, Mr. President, they will have this effect 
at least: if that potency which is ascribed to the 
opinions of that honsritte Senator, delivered and 
pronounced in his place here as a Senator, belong 
to him, it will admonish the people now meeting 
in their sovereign capacity in convention in all 
the southern States, to let the delusion pass—the 
idle delusion that they are to have any security 


| in this Government by amendments to the Con- 


stitution. They are not only not proposed, but 
they are denied and derided. We have now for 


'| the first time distinetly shadowed forth that which 


I confess, among others, | had seriously appre- 


hended, that the counsels of the leaders would be 


force, force. We have it now avowed—openly 
avowed. I trust the scales will fall from their eyes. 
I trust that in the free States, the non-slavehold- 
ing States, there is a body of good men, of wise 
and enlightened patriotism, freed sufficiently from 


| the shackles of party obligations to see the con- 
| sequences to which such counsels must lead—a 


war to restore this Union, or to preserve it, and 


| * . 
| that they, men of sense in their generation, shall 
be deluded into a war under the idle pretext that 


| them. 


| from New York. 


in a gentle mood to each other, and use no lan- || 


guage of menace, or of threat, far less terms of 
indignity. 


Sir, [ trust we st avoid the ultima ratio of the || 


Senator from New York. If it be in the provi- | 
dence of the speedy future that these slave States 
are to confederate, and to form an independent 


| Government, with a nationality and a flag, an or- 


ganization and an army and a navy and credit— | 


| ifthat be reserved in the unspoken speedy future— 


I trust that the good sense, the humanity, the | 
civilization, the regard for unborn posterity, will | 


they are only enforcing the laws and punishing 
treason and sedition. I appeal to the free States, 
the non-slaveholding States, to repudiate the coun- 
sels of the Senator from New York and disown 
If in the providence of God it is to result 
that we are to separate into two confederacies, | 
trust that not the counsels of the honorable Sen- 


| ator from New York, but the counsels of peace 


| you find a free people ? 
| capable of reconstructing the Government? 


will prevail as the only counsels which can avert 
that greatest of all calamities, a war between 
brother and brother; a war which could conquer 
a peace only in oceans of blood and countless mil- 
lions of treasure. When the peace came, would 
Would you find a people 
No. 
You would find a people subjugated and crouching 
under the tread of the despot, and you would find 
the warrior clad in arms with the money contrib- 
uted under the counsels of the honorable Senator 
That would be the result of 
war, and that is the only result to which such 
counsels would lead. 

Mr. Pesident, I earnestly trust, if, in despite of 
those counsels and those efforts thatare now mak- 
ing, under the mediation of the honored State 
which I am here to represent, to restore harmony 


and to restore agovernment, should fail, that there 


lead the people, both North and South, to repu- || 


diate the counsels of the honorable Senator from | 


is an enlightened patriotism in this country and 
in all the States that will agree to a separation in 
peace, and repudiate the counsels of the Senatoi 
from New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope the honorable Sena 
tor will indulge me in one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty 
of the Chair to call up the special order at this 
hour, being the message of the President, trans- 
mitting to the Senate certain resolutions of the 
State of Virginia. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I understood that that sub- || Mr. MASON. 
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I will yield the floor in an in- || 


ject was to go over by common consent until this || stant to the Senator from Illinois. I do not know | 


petition was disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this special 
order the Senator from California (Mr. Latuam] 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Illinois 
make a motion in regard to it? 

Mr. LATHAM. I will certainly yield any 
right I have to the floor; but I wish it understood 
that I do not waive the right to speak after this 
debate shall have been concluded. 

Mr. SEWARD. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. ; 

Mr. SEWARD. 
a moment, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I have been 
surprised at the delusion which the honorable 
Senator from Virginia has been able to practice 
upon himself, and to make out of a speech, peace- 
ful, fraternal, cordial, such as [ have made, a dec- 
laration of war. I cannot account for it, how it 
is that, while his sense of honor remains so clear 
and bright, as L confess with pleasure it does— 


I shall detain the Senate but 


he avoids by design personalities which might || 


irritate—his judgment is, somehow or other, so 
under the influence of his passion that he can see 
nothing but war in a speech which proposes sim- 
ply this: that since this Union is in danger, ever 
other question shall be subordinate to the ae 
eration and the removal of that danger by the 
pacific, constitutional action of the American 
people; by speech first, by vote, by consultation, 
by supplying and maintaining the credit of the 
Government, and, in the last alternative, after 
having exhausted all the existing means of set- 
Uement, and all others that might be suggested; 
and, finally, after a constitutional convention of 
the United States, called in the forms of the Con- 
stitution, then to stand by this good old flag, and, 
if itis to fall from its eminence, be wrapped in its 
folds. 

Sir, that honorable Senator could have recol- 


lected that I came into the committee of thirteen; | 


that I listened to every proposition that was made; 
that I gave it deliberate—will any one say it was 
not fraternal ?—consideration. Will any one say 
that I offered no prejudices ,no concessions, to pro- 
pitiate an arrangement? Which one ofall the prop- 
ositions that have been made have I refused to 
consider? None. When I have voted to substi- 
tute a constitutional provision for the settlement 
of this question, aaa as that which was offered 
by the honorable Senator from New Hampshire, 
{Mr. Crarx,] in preference to the proposition 
which requires us to take, in an unconstitutional 
and ineffectual way, the sentiments of the people 
on the proposition of the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, did I do it in a spirit otherwise than 
that which belongs to a representative of the peo- 
ple who seeks concessions? In regard to this rer 
proceeding of the honorable Senator’s State whic 

* so proudly commends, and in terms to which 
I respond, have I not recommended to my own 
State, and is it not acting, in sending commis- 
sioners to meet the other States in that conven- 
tion? Does not the honorable Senator know that 
the State of New York stands ready to hear and 


consider every plan, whether within the forms of |) 


the Constitution or without them, to settle this 
question peacefully and without resort to the 
sword, and that I am with the State of New York 
in thataction? Itis simply because I have learned 
from the interest in which—the honorable Senator 
will excuse me for saying—I understood him to 
speak, that neither any suggestion that has been 
made yet and considered, nor any that that con- 
vention can make and consider and submit, or any 
other that has yet been projected, will be satis- 
factory to that interest of secession or disunion in 
which interest he speaks. | then have submitted 
alone that further one: that when all these have 
failed, then the States of this Union, according to 
the forms of the Constitution, and in the spirit 
in which it was made, shall take up this contro- 
versy about twenty-four negro slaves scattered 
over a territory of one million fifty thousand 
square miles, and say whether, with the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia, they are willing to 
sacrifice all this liberty, all this greatness, all this 
happiness, and all this hope, because they have not 
intelligence, wisdom, and virtue enough to adjust 
a controversy so frivolous and contemptible. 














| by what authority the Senator from New. York 
“as that I 7 in a certain interest. 1 
} V 


ir. SEWARD. I certainly should be very | 
sorry if | have said anything unkind or disre- || 


spectful to the honorable Senator—[{Mr. Mason. || 


| sion, forbid me to do so. I understand the hon- 


| orable Senator to speak in the interest, that is, in | 


| behalfof—I will withdraw the word “ interest’’— 
| but in behalf of, sympathy for, those citizens in 
| several of the States who have availed themselves 
| of the power of the States to pass ordinances of 
secession, with the intention not again to come 
into the Union of the United States, if they can 
prevent it. I beg the honorabic Senator’s pardon 
| if [ have misunderstood him. I hope he will not 
| be excited by that. 

| Mr. MASON. There is nothing at all to ex- 
| cite in what the honorable Senator meant, or in 
his language. I only wanted to know how he 
ascribed to me the position of speakixg in any par- 
ticular interest. Now, the honorable Senator, as 
I understand him, means to assume that there are 
those who desire, as a preferable condition of the 
country, a separation of these States; but the hon- 
orable Senator has no authority on earth to class 
me among them. I am speaking, sir, in the in- 
terests of the State of Virginia, as I understand 
them as her Senator; and | am speaking upon that 
class of opinions which I know belong to Virginia, 
and certainly belong to me, that we will never re- 
main as constituents of this Confederacy unless 
there are provided, in some mode, guarantees that 
shall be effectual, beyond doubt, for the preser- 
vation of those rights that are necessary to our 
safety and to our honor. 

Why, sir, the honorable Senator knows that 
the State of Virginia, upon a great and most dis- 
turbing cause of difference between the States, has 
made a distinct proposition, and has said in lan- 
guage, repudiating anything like diplomacy, that 
itis one which Virginia would accept. That is 
her language. She has-made a distinct proposi- 
tion upon this question of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, so that Senators are not uninformed of what 
one of the States, at least, would be satisfied with 
in reference to this disputed question of slavery 
in the Territories. 

Mr. CAMERON. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia allow me to ask what proposition they have 
put forward to settle this question? 

Mr. MASON. Why, sir, it is in the resolu- 
tions, submitted here the otherday with the Pres- 
ident’s message, of the General Assembly of Vir- 

inia, so far as they can speak the sentiments of 
Tinta, in the present crisis. Virginia has said, 
in reference to this question of dispute and of 
difference in the Territories, that she would accept 
of guarantees in some proper form, providing for 
this dividing line, east and west, of 36° 30’, to run 
through all Territories now possessed, and all sub- 
sequently acquired; and would agree—and I think 
it is a very great concession on her part—that in- 
voluntary servitude should be prohibited north of 
the line, upon condition that slavery should be 
recognized south of that line, and protected by 
Federallaw. Thatisher proposition, with another 
; condition: that persons from the slaveholding 
| States should have the right of transit through the 
| States not holding slaves, under guarantees of se- 
| curity for their property while in them. Those 
| are distinct propositions. 
| Mr. CAMERON. I think I understood the 
_ honorable Senator to say the other day, he would 
j 
| 











not accept the propositions of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, with a proviso that they 
should be submitted to the people. 
Mr. MASON. Ido not know what the hon- 
orable Senator understood me to say; but I will 
| tell you, sir, what I did say: that I should be 
truant to my duty were I to accept any proposi- 
tion to be submitted to the American people, as a 
homogeneous mass, for amendment of the Con- 
| stitution in any way, either as recommendatory 
| oras final. The Constitution recognizes no Amer- 
/ican people. It recognizes the people of the 
| States as separate, independent, sovereign polit- 
‘ical communities; and when you come to amend 
| the Constitution, doubtless the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows that the State of Penn- 
| sylvania, with all her population, will have one 


** Notatall.’’]—because the relations between him | 
and myself, especially his bearing on this occa- || 
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ry 31, 


vote and one only; the State of Rhode Island and 
the State of Delaware will each have one vote 
That is the way the Constitution provides for 
amendment—io popular vote; and if the Senator 
understood me to suy that I never would submit 
anamendment to the Constitution to the popul 
vote as a mass, he understood me correctly. 
Mr. President, I desired only to disclaim speak- 
ing for any interest, or in any interest at all, ex- 
ecptin the interest of my State, and witha know- 
ledge of her opinions, which Lam here to uphold; 
and those undoubtedly are, that unless those rights 
ertaining to this condition of slavery which she 


ar 


| 1s entitled to under this Constitution, which she 


knows have been violated and outraged—unless 
those rights are guarantied under securities that 
cannot be doubted—she will not remain in the 
Union. That is the interest in which I speak, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair an- 
nounced the special ordet at one o’clock: the un- 
finished business of yesterday, however, takes 
precedence of it; which is a bill to create a terri- 
torial government for the Territory of Jefferson, 

Mr. FOOT. Let that go over by common 
consent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but a word to say, 
and then Senators may arrange the order of busi- 
ness to suit themselves. 

Mr. GREEN. I move that it be informally 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be 
considered the sense of the Senate, unless ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not rise to address the 
Senate on this subject of debate any further than 
to notice one or two points that I feel bound to 
say a word upon. The Senator from Virginia 
has spoken of the puny efforts of persons express- 
ing the hope, while sending communications into 
that State, that the Union might be saved. Of 
course, I cannot fail to take cognizance of what 
that might be construed to mean. 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator will allow, I will 
explain. I meant only in the sense—and perhaps 
used the wrong word—that they were efforts that 
were unsuited and unfitted for the time, and would 
be ineffectual. I certainly meant nothing of dis- 
paragement to the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I comment upon them in that 
light. I suppose he did not mean anything dis- 

araging when I had the illustrious Senator from 
Regheaes associated with me in whatever was 
done. I have sent no communication into Vir- 
ginia upon this subject now agitating the coun- 
try, except to reply to individual citizens of that 
State when they had written to me to know 
whether there was hope. When that inquiry was 
put to me, I pronounced my belief that there 
was hope; and I have not yet abandoned the hope 
that this Union may be saved. This very morn- 
ing I replied to a citizen of Virginia, who made 
that inquiry of me, by saying that I entertained 
strong hope that this matter might be satisfactorily 
adjusted, peace preserved, and the Union main- 
tained. I said to him, also, that, in my opinion, 
all depended upon the action of Virginia and the 
border States; that if the friends of the Union 
could save Virginia, we could save the Union. 

I should not have even said this much but for 
the remarks of the Senator from Virginia. I think 
it is very clear that that Senator has one object 
in view, and I a very different one. I desire to 
see peace maintained and the Union preserved by 
an honorable, fair adjustment of the questions in 
dispute. I have failed to see anything in the 
action of that Senator which encouraged me to 
hope that he had the same desire. The other day, 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cam- 
ERON] made a very large advance towards concil- 
iation, and intimated his willingness to accept the 
substance of the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky, or any other fair adjustment, I was 
pained that his advances seemed to be repelled by 
the Senator from Virginia; and I was amazed 
yesterday, when a question arose here about con- 
ciliation, and concession, and compromise, that 
the Senator from Virginia said, ‘* We waht no 
concession ;’’ and it was applauded by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire Thar. Hate] and those 
who I understand to be uncompromising on the 
other side of the Chamber. e thought it an 
admirable speech; he was delighted to get the 
admission of the Senator from Virginia that he 
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wanted no concession. It presented tome a pain- | 


ful, and yet not unusual, jilustration of the fact 
that extremes often meet. Extremes North and 
South often meet, and unite in resisting the efforts 
of the friends of Union, of concession, of concil- 
jation, and of harmony, when their joint efforts, 
thovgh prompted by different motives, lead to the 
same end—inevitable disunion, now and forever. 

i was pained again this morning when the hon- 
orable Senator from New York made a speech, 


conciliatory and patriotic, showing every desire | 
to have these matters amicably arranged, if pos- | 


sible, that, instead of being met in the spirit in 


which it was offered, his advance was aguin re- | 


pelled, as if there was alarm and fear lest reason, 


moderation, and justice might return, and the | 


Union men, north and south—the conservative 
men—might possibiy agree upon some basis of 
settlement. 1 have not been able to conceal from 
my eyes that there are gentlemen on this side of 
the Chamber who do not want any settlement. 
I saw it the other day when the vote was taken 
on substituting the proposition of the Senator from 


New Hampshire {Mr. Crarx] for that of the Sen- | 


. mm . | 
ator from Kentucky. ‘The extremists on the other | 


side received some aid from extreme men on this 
side by affirmative votes, and still more assist- 
ance by men on this side retaining their seats and 
refusing to vote, thus permitting the proposition 


of the Senator trom New Hampshire to be adopted | 
in consequence of their refusal to vote against it, | 


and instantly sitting down at their tables and 
writing and sending off telegraphic dispatches that 
there was no hope, because the Black Republicans 
had voted down the proposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky! 1 have witnessed these things 


here with pain; but it is no longer worth while to | 


conceal from ourselves the fact that the extremists 
on this side and on the other side are in concert, 
from different motives, to defeat a settlement. 

Mr. MASON. Wili the Senator allow me to 
ask whether, when he says ‘‘ concert,’’ he means 
consultation ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Notatall. I mean that both 
desire to defeat an adjustment; and, in my opin- 
ion, each side know or believe that if they defeat 
an adjustment, disunion is inevitable, and both 
desire disunion in preference to a compromise; 
and hence, when one sees that he can accomplish 
his object by acting auxiliary to the other, we 

erceive united action, although they are governed: 
S different motives, and act without express con- 
sultation. That is whatl mean. I impugn no 


man’s motives. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 


ator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I think the 
Senator is egregiously misrepresenting those Sen- 
tors who declined to vote upon that proposition, 
and | am not disposed to sit here anid listen to 
what he says without asking for another explan- 
ation. The Senator himself, when a member of 
the committee of thirteen, was one of these who 
were instrumental in adopting the rule under 
which they acted, and by which it was, undoubt- 
edly, required that, in order to adopt any propo- 
sition, it should secure the votes of those who 
were divided in opinion, representing the differ- 
ent sections of the Senate; that represented the 


different parties in thiscountry. Was there con- | 


cert of action there? The Senator says there was 
concert of action on the part of those Senators 
here who refused to vote upon the amendment to 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky— 
that is his statement—and allowed the Republican 
party, by their own votes, to carry the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Crark.] The Senator notes not the fact that there 


was exhibited on that occasion a unanimous vote | 


of the Republican party, showing the drift of the 
whole of them, nor does he allude to the after 
Votes that were cast on the reconsideration, when 
two of them changed their position; but, finding it 
unnecessary, went back to their origina! ground, 
and there they have stood, and there they intend 
to’stand as long they can over the wreck of the 
South. {Manifestations of applause in the galle- 


| he is now submitting? 


| vote; but I did know, and was bound to take cog- | 














| 
| 
| 





ries.) Isthat the “concert”? he alludés to? The | 


Seanter appears to have zational views, and | 
‘ope he will place no one ina false position. 
the Senator himself going to pass this over under 


Is | 


this guise, and threw a deceptive view, and a de- | 
epuve conception of the whole matter out upon || Senate; but | ask the unanimous consent of the 


the public mind, and do it under the plea of at- 


tacking four or five Senators here who declined to 
vote, and declined for the distinct reason that they 
intended to know the sentiment of the other side; 
and as that sentiment could be triumphant out- 
side, to permit them to take the consequences of 
success inside of this Chamber? 
Senator know that? 
fair consideration to this side in the view which 
He does not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I did not 
know—of course I had no means of knowing— 
what may have been the motives of each individ- 
ual Senator who retained his seat and declined to 


nizance of the fact, that their declining to vote 


caused the enn of the Senator from New | 


Hampshire to be adopted by the Senate asa sub- 
stitute for that of the Senator from Kentucky, 
and that it never could have passed but by their 
refusal to vote; and I do know that the substitu- 
tion of that amendment was telegraphed all over 
the country as evidence that there was no hope 
of concession or of settlement in this body. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. 


| ator again allow me? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. There can have 
been no deception there, | humbly submit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam notcharging deception. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. No deception 
was there practiced. 
is no hope of an adjustment, has been derived 
from the action in this Chamber, and there is not 
a man here who is not conscious of the fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is entirely mis- 
taken if he thinks there is no hope arising from 
this Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. None, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator may have none. 
I have hope; and I trust that hope will never de- 


sert my heart. I never intend to give up the hope | 
of saving this Union as long as there is a ray left. | 


I believe that I see indications now which are be- 
coming stronger every day, of a desire to preserve 
the peace of this country, and thereby save the 
Union. I think no man proposes to save it by 
war. I suppose thatevery Senator feels that war, 


no matter how long it may continue, or how brief | 
it may be, must result, whenever the war ceases, | 


in disunion, and in final separation. 


tion? The Senator from New York has shown 
us that the contest has gone on for twelve years; 
he has assumed that during those twelve years 
the South have had control of the Government, 
and given every possible protection to slavery in 
the Territories;and yet they have only succeeded 
in planting twenty-four slaves in all the Terri- 
tories—Territories twenty-four times as large as 
the Stateof New York. Donot these facts show 
ihe utter fallacy of this Government attempting to 
plant slavery where the climate is adverse and the 
people do not want it; and the utter folly of the 
other side of the Chamber bringing this countr 
to the very verge of disunion in order to prohibit 
slavery ales the power of the Government could 
not make it exist? 

This statement of facts shows conclusively that 
there is nothing practical in the question; that the 
demand for prohibition is unnecessary for the pur- 
poses for which it is set forth; that the demand 
for protection by this Government is utterly un- 
availing, even when you have the power in your 
own hands to carry it to the extreme. Why 
break up the Union upon an abstraction that has 
no practical results in it?) Why cannot the one 
side give up its demand for prohibition, and the 
other for protection, and adopt an amendment to 
the Constitution in these words: ** Congress shall 
have no power to legislate upon the subject of do- 
mestic servitude anywhere, except to perform its 
duties under the Constitution in respect to fugi- 
tives from service, and the prohibition of the Af- 
rican slave trade?’’ Do that, and you will have 
peace; do that, and the Union will last forever; 
do that,and you do not extend slavery one inch, 


nor circumscribe it one inch; you do not emanci- | 


The | 


pate a slave, and do not enslave a freeman. 
practical result will be the same, so far as the sla- 
very question is concerned, and this Union will 


| last forever. 


Mr. President, I will not occupy the time of the 


Does not the | 
And does the Senator give a | 


The impression that there | 


Now, sir, why should we not settle this ques- | 
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on the table an amendment, which 
I shall hereafter propose to the territorial bill 


which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Green] 
called up yesterday, and that an order be made to 


print it. 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill to 
which the Senator from Illinois offers an amend- 
ment is now the unfinished business. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. [I ask unanimous consent to 
have the amendment printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is unanimous 
consent given? [‘* Yes.’’] What disposition will 
the Senate make of the bill ? 

Mr. GREEN. Let it pass over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
passed over informally. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. LATHAM. I think | am entitled to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
the Senator from California? 

Mr. LATHAM. I want to make a motion——- 

Mr. HALE. Iam willing to give it up fora 
minute. 4 

Mr. LATHAM. Yesterday, I made a motion 
to make the President’s special message on the 
Virginia resolutions the special order for to-day, 
at one o’clock; on which I was entitled to the 
floor. Of course, I gave way cheerfully to hear 
the distinguished Senators who have addressed 
this body to-day. I now move, because I see that 
this discussion is going to be protracted—the Sen 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hare] and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Wieracu]} both want 
to address the Senate in immediate connection 
with what has been said—that the special order, 
on which I expected to address the Senate, be 
postponed until to-morrow at one o’clock. I think 
it is proper that I should have that courtesy ex- 
tended to me. 

Mr. BRAGG. To-morrow is private bill day. 

a Then say Saturday at.one 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved 
that the President’s message transmitting the res- 
olutions of the General Assembly of Virginia be 


taken up. 
LATHAM. I withdraw that motion 


I presume there will be no objection to 


It will be 





Mr. 
Senators around me think I had better go on to- 
day; and I may as well speak to-day as to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must then make the point 
whether the Senator from California is not entitled 
to the floor. He yielded to me. I was called to 
order, and the floor refused to me until he yielded 
it. He yielded to me only; and if the Chair was 
right in denying the floor to me without his con- 
sent, he will be right in denying it to the Senator 
from New Hampshire without the consent of the 
Senator from California, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that he announced the special order, as was 
his duty, at one o’clock. There was unfinished 
business which took precedence; and unless some 
motion was made and carried to postpone the un- 
finished business, that, of course, was before the 
Senate. No such motion was made. The Sen- 
ator from California could not, therefore, take the 
floor upon the special order without a motion to 
postpone the unfinished business. 

Mr.GREEN. 1 suggested that the unfinished 
busines: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, TheChair will 
state further, that he understands, by unanimous 
consent, the unfinished business has been inform- 
ally passed by. The special order, therefore, is 
now before the Senate; and upon that the Senator 
from California has the floor. The Chair, how- 
ever, recognized the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, supposing he was about to make some 
motion in relation to the order of business. 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir 

Mr. MASON. I thought the Chair decided 
that the special order was up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The special 
order is before the Senate, unless some other dis- 
position of business be made. 

Mr. HALE. What is the special order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Presi- 
dent’s message, transmitting the Virginia resolu- 
tions. 
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Mr. HALE. 1 would as lief speak on that as || 


on anything. ([Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On that ques- 
tion the Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. MASON. I hope both the Senators will 
allow me to repair an error into which I fell by 
inadvertence. I said that I would withdraw the 
motion to print the petition presented by the Sen- 
ator from New York. lask leave to withdraw 
that motion. I promised to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is Withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the 
Senator from New Hampshire has some motion 
to make, the Chair will again announce that the 
Senator from California is entitled to the floor on 
the special order. 

Mr. LATHAM. I desire to say, sir, that the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and other Sena- 
tors who want to claim the floor, are more imme- 
diately connected with this question than the con- 
stituency whom I represent; and I do not feel 
that it is proper for me to submit what | have to 
say against what they wish to lay before the coun- 
try; and therefore [ renew the motion which I 
previously made, that I may be allowed to speak 
to-morrow atone o’clock. [* Yes.’’] So far as 
the Private Calendar is concerned, I will state to 
the Senate that | do not expect to occupy an hour 
when I do speak, and then they can go on with 
the Private Calendar. I therefore move to make 


The motion 





the President’s message the special order for one | 


o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WILSON. 
ator from New Hampshire can go on now? 

Mr. LATHAM. Well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved 
that the special order, the President’s message, 
be deferred until to-morrow, at one o’clock, and 
made the special order for that hour. 

Mr. HALE. On that motion I desire to—— 

Mr. GWIN, (to Mr. Hate.) 
and you have the floor now. 


Let it go over, 


Mr. HALE. Very well; 1 want the floor to- | 


day. 
Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 


from New Hampshire has the floor, the Senator 


from California having yielded. 


) 
Mr. WILSON. I want to ask the Senator from 


California—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir; I do not. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HALE. 
was a good deal surprised at a remark which fell 
from the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 


Doveras,] in relation toa little passage that took 


place between the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Mason] and myself yesterday. He 
said he was pained at the announcement made by 
the Senator from Virginia, and he was pained at 
the approbation expressed by the Senator from 


New Hampshire at the utterance of the senti- | 
ments that the Senator from Virginia pronounced. | 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate, and of that portion of the country 
that cares anything about what we - here, to 
what did take place yesterday, because I stand by 
it, and I think if I could induce every member of 
this body, and every voter in this country, to 


stand by it, the difficulties that now envelop and | 


surround us and the country would vanish like 
mist before the morning sun. I do not know, sir, 


what private interpretation the Senator from Vir- | 


ginia may have had, if he had any, upon the sen- 


timent which he expressed; but the sentiment | 
which he did express, and to which | gave my | 
cordial assent, was, that with the Constitution of | 


the United States he and the people that he rep- 
resented were satisfied; that they asked no con- 
cession. I do not remember his precise phrase- 
ology; but I think he said it woah 


any concession: what they wanted was the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me an 
mstant? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MASON What! said, Mr. President, was 


+; nois. 


| dispute. 


Why do that, when the Sen- | 


The Senator 


Mr. President, I confess that I | 





J be dishonora- | 
ble in them to ask, and degrading in us to make, | 


not what was repeated by the Senator from I[hi- 
I understood the Senator from Illinois to 
say that I had disclaimed any demand on the part 


| of the southern States for conciliation, or conces- 


sion, or compromise, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. For concession. 
Mr. MASON. It was limited to the word ‘‘con- 
cession.’’ 
Mr. HALE. 
Mr. MASON, 


So it was. 
And it was because that was 


the only term that had been used by either of the | 


Senators from Pennsylvania, and it was a term | 
said that had become familiar as a houschold 
word. The newspapers and letter writers speak 
of the non-slaveholding States, or some of them, 


being ready to make concessions. What I meant || 
to say was this—applied to that term, which has | 


its own specific meaning: so far as I know, the 
South ask: no concession, because a concession 


| wouid imply a gratuity ora benevolence to which 


they were not entitled. I said that the South were 
sausficd with the Constitution as it stood, if its 


| guarantees had been respected; but not being re- 


spected, we should demand such securities, in 
place of existing guarantees, as would be beyond 
Now | will instance one—one of the 
class presented in the speech of my honorable 
colleague. There isa security, leaving to the mi- 
nority section its own protection by a concurrent 
vote on all questions affecting its interests. I in- 


stance that only as one of a class which might be | 
resorted to ; but my remarks were confined to that | 


word ‘‘concession,’’ and I did say thatif we could 


ask concessions, it would be humiliating in us to | 


ask them, and derogatory to the other side to grant 
them. 

Mr. HALE. My recollection and the record 
concur entirely with the exposition which the 
honorable Senator from Virginia has now given 
of what he said, with a single exception. 1 will 
read what the Senator said : 

* We would never ask for concessions in any form. It has 


been the uniform language of the southern States here, 
through their representatives, so far as I know, that they 


are perfectly satisfied with the Constitution ; they have no || 


complaint to make of the Constitution. Their complaint 
is, that the Constitution has been violated and disregarded, 
to the prejudice of the rights secured to them by the Con.- 
stitution.”? 


That is what the Senator said. He was satis- 
fied with the Constitution yesterday, without an 
*if;’? and I am sorry—perhaps it was owing to 


the hurry with which the Senator spoke—that he 


put in the “if”? to-day. Again, he said: 
* We ask for no concession. Weshould be humiliated 


if we did ask it; and they would be humiliated if they | 


granted it. 
right. 
That is what pleased me yesterday; it pleases 


We ask for no concession; we ask only for 
We are asking for no new provisions whatever.” 


me to-day; and I think the honorable Senator | 


from Illinois cannot have his moral and physical 
nature in a normal condition if it gives him pain 
to hear this expression of reverence for the Con- 
stitution, and of satisfaction with its provisions, 


pronounced by the honorable Senator from Vir- |) 


ginia, and accorded to by myself. ' 
Sir, from the very announcement of this con- 


troversy, one thing has struck me, and I will now || 


state it to the Senate. We meet together here, 
and it is agreed upon all hands that something is 
out of joint. I have been met by volunteer com- 


mittees on the street, that tell me they come to | 
appeal to me, and to ask that I will give my hum- | 
“< Well,’’ I say, | 


ble aid to settle the question. 
‘my friends, if you will tell me what the ques- 
tion is, I will help you with all my heart;”’ and 
I ask what the question is now? It is not dis- 
satisfaction with the Constitution. The honor- 
able Senator from Missouri [Mr. Green] made 
the same avowal some days, possibly some weeks, 
since. The Constitution is well enough; and yet, 
sir, this Congress meets; the country is distracted, 
and you all go to work to patch up amendments 
to that which you agree is now perfect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will allow me, 
I will show the misapprehension he is laboring 
under as to the point | made 

Mr. HALE. Show it after I get through. 
You will have the whole ground to yourself, and 
can do it then. 





Mr. DOUGLAS. I supposed it would be more | 


agreeable to the Senator to be corrected than to be 
allowed to put me in a false position. 

Mr. HALE. I say we present a curious spec- 
tacle. Everybody—no, not everybody, buta great 


| Again, sir: of what do you complain? 
|| what are you going to break up this Government? 


| them? 


|, tion his statement. 


| 
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many people are finding fault. We come together, 

_and men want to cure the evil by mending and 

| patching that which they all agree needs no mend- 
ing, and which is in itself perfect. 


For 


Do you complain of its administration here by 
the two Houses of Congress and the Federal 
President? Why, sir, it was the declaration of 
one of the representatives of the seceding States 
[Mr. Toomns,] on this floor last session, that in 
the main, from the time of the adoption of the 


| Federal Constitution to the present time, the Fed- 


eral Government had been honestly administered 
according to the purposes of the Constitution; and 
_ never more so than at the present time. 

Then, sir, you have got a perfect Constitution, 
and a perfect administration of it by its organs, 
How is its judiciary? Do you find any fault with 
Has there been any exposition of the 

Federal Constitution by the chosen arbiters that 
are to decide what the Constitution is, that dis- 
pleases you? Is there any fault found with that? 
None that I have ever heard of. Well, then, sir, 
_ the Constitution perfect, the legislation perfect, 
and the judiciary perfect, what do you find fault 
with? Is there anything in the constitution of 
any one of the States? I have not heard it sug- 
gested. It was stated by the same authority to 
which I have just referred, that the judiciary of 
all the States, with the solitary exception of the 
State of Wisconsin, had been sound and faithful 
| in their construction of the fugitive slave law. 

Then, sir, if you have gota perfect Constitu- 
tion, a perfect administration of it by the Federal 
Government, and a perfect (as you regard it) con- 
struction of it by the Federal and State judiciary, 
what do you want? If you want anything fur- 
| ther in a judicial line, | have no doubt you can 
| have it when you make acase. The honorable 
| Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] the other day 
said he had no doubt—I do not know whether he 
meant it as a compliment ora reproach to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—that if a proper 
case could be made out and submitted to that 
court, they would decide that the election of Mr. 
Lincoln was unconstitutional. 


| Mr.LANE. Or any other honest court. 
|| Mr. HALE. 


No matter about that; I am not 
dealing with “any other honest court’’—only 
with one. I speak of that only to show what the 
honorable Senator from Oregon thinks on this 
matter, and no Senator rose in his place to ques- 
It may have been meant for 
a compliment to that court: J confess I think it a 
|reproach. I remember hearing a piquant anec- 
| dote related by an honorable gentleman from New 
York, once a member of this body—I will give 
his name—Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson said 
| that, on a certain occasion, there was a minister 
| settled in one of the small towns of the State of 
| New York, and the terms of his payment were 
| so many bushels of rye, provided his preaching 
suited. He preached some time without getting 
any substantial evidence that his preaching was 
| satisfactory; and he went to some of the brethren, 
/and said, ** Brethren, does my preaching suit? 
|| If it don’t, I can alter it, for 1 am determined to 
| have that rye anyhow.”’ (Laughter.] Well, sir, 
| L think if you have not got any judicial decision 
| that suits yet you can have it. The Senator from 
Oregon thinks so. We agree there. 

Then what is the matter? I know it is a very 
casy thing to repent of other men’s sins, and to 
make confessions for other men’s faults, and we 
have hada great deal of that piety on the other 
side of the Chamber 

Mr. SAULSBURY. [ask the honorable Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire how he knows that 
fact ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire yield the floor? 

Mr. HALE. I do not yet. I have yielded too 
often. I have no more concessions to make on 
that subject. [Laughter.] 1 say, Mr. President, 
we have hada great many confessions made upon 
the other side of the Chamber of moral and polit- 
ical delinquencies that have been committed, but 
|| they have been Democrats confessing Republican 
‘| sins! We have not heard a word of any of their 
| own shortcomings from their lips. They have 
been all pointing out wherein we have erred and 
; sinned, and have never given the slightest atten- 
| tion, nor made the least inquiry, so far as any 
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public manifestation is concerned, nor expressed 
a doubt as to peeps the perfect propriety, 
of their own conduct. ’ 

Now, in regard to this matter of amending the 
Constitution, | appeal to you, Senators; 1 ask 
you if, in the present state of public opmion, sur- 
rounded as you are by all the excitements and | 
passions of the hour, you believe that this Con- 
gress, this Senate, constituted as it is, made up as 
it is, operated upon by these : dverse and extra- 
neous influences as it is, is more competent and 
better able to build a Constitution that shall en- 
dure, and that shall promote the interest, the 
honor, and the welfare of this great country, than | 
was the convention that formed the Federal Con- 
stitution? IL ask the wise men who sitaround me, | 
and whose patriot hearts are now beating with 
so much anxiety for the welfare of their country, | 
how much do you think your wisdom exceeds 
that of the sages who formed this great charter of 
your Government, under which you live? How 
much wiser are you than Madison and Hamil- 
ton and Jay; or how much more patriotic than 
Washington and his compatriots, that you under- 
take, in your madness and folly, to rebuild and | 
reconstruct that great result of their piety and 
their wisdom, which has come to usas the richest 
inheritance that we haveenjoyed? Sir, I confess 
for myself that I am willing to abide with the old 
men of the Constitution; | am willing to take my | 
Jot with those who, when the wounds of the Rev- 
olution were not yet healed, met in solemn coun- 
cil, with patriotic hearts and pious purposes came 
together to form a constitution for this country. 
I venerate their wisdom above that of the wisdom 
by which lam surrounded. I have not yet be- | 
come a convert to the doctrine that we (if we ever | 
could) are now in a situation to mend what they 
made. And, sir, if this sentiment gives pain to 
anyvody, I regret it; but I tell you I think it is a 
wholesome pain that will work out a regenera- 
tion of the body that feels it. 

Mr. President, there is another mistake, and itis 
a great mistake. Men speak of this Constitution 
and this Union as something separate from the | 
battle by which our liberties were won. I have | 
heard it said on this floor this session, that it is | 
alla mistake to say that this Constitution cost || 
avy blood or any treasure. I tell you, sir, the 
Revolution itself was worth nothing without the 
constitutional Union that followed it, aud you can- 
not separate the one from the other. They are the 
necessary consequences, all connected by one great 
chain, and the experience of the men of the Revo- || 
lution between the peace of 1783 and the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1789, the history of that 
time stands where all nations may read, and all 
time cannot efface the eternal truth that they found 
that the Revolution itself was but a bootless effort, 
unless its fruits were cemented and consolidated 
ina Federal Union; and the Federal Union was 
the necessary complement to the successful Revo- 
lution; and the man that raised a parricidal hand 
against the Constitution of his country aims it 
not at the Constitution alone, but upon the revo- 
lutionary and ante-revolutionary spirit that pre- 
ceded in the councils of the country years and 
years ago. 

Sir, the Constitution was no thing of a day. It 
was not a hot-bed plant, growing up, like Jonah’s 
gourd, in the night; but it was the result of influ- 
ences that had been operating in nearly the two | 
centuries of colonial history that preceded it, and 
centuries back in the history of the country from 
which we emigrated; and to undertake to sepa- 
rate the Constitution from the Revolution, the 
Union from the independence, whatever you may 
say aboutit theoretically, is a practical absurdity. | 

Sir, the best hopes of mankind are freighted in 
this ship of the Constitution. All that was se- 
cured - the war of the Revolution is periled by: 
every blow that is aimed at the Constitution. 1 

ave sometimes thought, when I have heard the 
recklessness with which men speak of breaking 
up this Confederacy, of an incident that I have | 
Seen recorded in some magazine, respecting an 
aeronaut who ventured to rise to the blue ether 
above in a balloon. When he had ascended to 
Where the earth faded in the distance to a mere 
point, he found that his companion was a maniac. 
Carried away by the giddy excitement of the 

our, the unhappy man began to throw over the | 
llast, and cut the guys and the ropes by which || 
the balloon was guided through its course; and || 
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} can dispense with New England, I say ‘* God 


| around me, will forgive me if L say a word for 
| her. Do you know anything of her history? 
| Her cradle was the bark, rocked on the tempest, 


| mouth harbor. Her home was amid the savages 


|| the soil too sterile for sustenance, she plowed the 
| ocean, and thence dug the means of support. She 


| year, prospering and to prosper. Cut her off, 


| nostri plena laboris ? 


| with his talismanic wand, go forth; let him touch 


| principle,’’ for he came from New England, and 


| member on this floor, and I have always been able 


the acronaut found that his destinies were linked | 
with those of a madman. Si, that is our condi- | 
tion to-day. We are sailing over tempestuous | 
seas; and all of human hope for ourselves, for our 
posterity, or for the world, is with us; for the men 
that will destroy the vessel in which so much 1s 
embarked are no better than the madman sailing | 
in mid air, whe would lose all direction and con- 
trol of the balloon which bore hut. 

But, sir, perhaps I ought not to speak; I am 
trespassing; I have no business to speak. New 
England is to be sloughed off anyhow; she 1s a 
sore; and even the kind and benignant Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Green,] whose heart is all 
benevolence, so full that it beams out in every 
expression of his countenance, could-not give 
utterance to his sentiments without expressing the | 
hope that, whatever reconstruction might take | 
place, New England would be left out anyhow. | 
Well, sir, [ will tell you this: I never will beg 
for myself, nor for my State, nor for New Eng- | 
land, for admission to any communion exceptthe | 
communion of the just made perfect in Heaven; 
and if there be on this earth a State, or a confed- | 
cracy, now existing or hereafter to be formed, that 


bless you.”’ If you can afford it, | think wecan. 
Why, sir, these gentlemen do not know anything 
about New England except that there are ice and 
rocks there; that, I think, is the extent, the prac- 
tical extent, of the knowledge of a great many of 
those men who talk about New England. 1 hope 
my colleagues from New England, who sit all | 


that finally landed amid the ice and rocks of Ply- 


and the rocks and the ice; and when she found | 


has grown up against opposition; on her side she 
has had nothing but God. The mother country, 
from which she emigrated, oppressed her; she 
contended with savages, with wild beasts, with 


a sterile soil and severe climate; death took half || 


the numbers of the little company of emigrants 


that landed on thatice and rock-bound shore; yet, || 
amid all these discouragements, and against all || 


these odds, she has gone on every day and every 


throw her away, and then she may look over this 
whole continent—nay, sir, she may go to your 
cotton fields and point to the means by which she 
has been instrumental in so highly elevating cot- 
ton, that, from the giddy height, you proclaim him | 
king. She may tell you that without the genius 
of New England, King Cotton would be a beggar. 
She may point the continent over, and with more 
than poetic truth ask, Qua regio in terris non 





What land is there on this continent that has 
not been enlightened by her civilization? What 
institution of learning is there that does not re- 
ceive culture from her sons? What is the great 
Northwest, from which she is to be separated? 
Nothing on earth but New England spread out. 
I suppose, sir, that if you are going to cut her off 
and send her home, you wiil cast away every- 
thing thatshe hasdone. Well, sir, letthe magician, 


this Union; let him toucl this confederation; 
nay, sir, let him touch that other confederation, 
who think they are beginning to see the light; 
and let him make everything that New England 
genius and New England enterprise has done for 
them vanish from their presence, and they will 
find themselves but little advanced from the sav- 
age statc. You are going to cut us off from the 
Northwest! Good-by, my friends; but ere you 
Fo: give us back our jewels; and when you take 

llinois into your embrace, let us have the illus- 
trious Senator [Mr. Doveras] and his “ great 


his colleague also. Sir, when you turn out Ohio, 
the empire of the West, give us back her thun- 
dering orator who sits before me, (Mr. Wape,] 
and her more than orator, sage, and patriot, that 
is to be his colleague in the next Congress, (Mr. 
Chase,) if sucha Congress isto be. Youare to take 
Michigan, too! Sir, I have been many years a 





to recognize a son of New Hampshire in the repre- 


sentation of the State of Michigan.” Look all over || 
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the West, and I tell you, sir, until the sons of the 
West have forgotten to reverence the graves of 
their fathers; until they have forgetten to cherish 
with affection the memory of the mothers that 
nourished them, you cannot sever New England 
from the West. Build up as many contederacies 
as you may; and 1 tell you, sir, that when the 
politicians come to deal with this matter, they will 
find that the people of this country have gota heart, 
| which very few politicians have, {laughter;] and 
| the great heart of the great West will be felt. 
| Now, sir, another word in thisconnection. The 
honorable Senator from Virginia said the other 
| day that this Union is already dissolved, and we 
cannot help it. I tell him the Union is not dis- 
solved, and he cannot dissolve it. Lam not going 
to discuss cither the right or the fact of secession. 
The British empire existed after the American 
colonies were severed from it; and when you have 
cut off from this Union every State that wants to 
go, and everybody that is not satisfied with the 
Constitution forswears his allegiance to it and 
leaves it, there will be left then a Union streteh- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, strong enough 
to bid defiance to the world in arms, and deal with 
any question that presents itself just exactly as 
their own sense of patriotism and duty shall re- 
quire of them. A man that has his leg amputated 
is a man notwithstanding; and the Union still 
remains, though some members of it may be 


|| cut off. 


I have in my hand adocument to which I want 
to call the attention of some gentlemen. It has 
been the constant effort of very many gentlemen 
who have spoken upon this subject to represent 
that there is a very deep-rooted hatred between 
the North and the South; and that this manifests 
itself on almost every occasion. I hold in my 
_ hand a most significant report made by the city 
of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, giving the 
history of the pestilence that visited that unhappy 
city in the year 1855. I will not stop to read that 
report; but in it the committee of the city of Nor- 
| folk say that, when the terrible pestilence visited 
Virginia, and death was holding such a festival 
| there as had rarely been witnessed on this conti- 
| nent or anywhere else, the inhabitants of that 
stricken city made an appeal not to the South, nor 
to the North, but to the country, the whole coun- 
| try; and it was responded to in a manner most 
honorable to humanity, and most honorable to 
the character of the political institutions under 
which we live. Physicians, who knew that they 
were traveling the highway of death, where pest- 
ilence was to be their entertainment and death 
their reward, flocked in numbers from the North 
to minister relief to the inhabitants of that city; 
contributions came in from every quarter; and 
they specially mention, among those who had 
been foremost in their deeds of benevolence, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and other places in the northern 
States, whose people, it has been said on this floor 
| this session, hate the South witha hatred deep as 
hell. According to a table which [ have here of 
the contributions which they received upon this 
appeal, amofinting to nearly ninety thousand dol- 
lars, $6,000 of which was contributed by the Dis- 
trictof Columbia; of the remaining $80,000, more 
than one half of it was contributed by the citizens 
of these very free States who, you say, entertain 
such deep-rooted hatred for you! 

Sir, when the angel of pestilence spread his 
wing over your land; when the young men were 
falling, and the Macedonian cry tor help went up, 
did the North hold back? No, sir; but witha 
generosity and devotion, uncalculating as the im- 
pulses of humanity ever are, they went to the 
rescue of this very Virginia, and left their ashes 
| upon its soil, eternal mementoes of the sympa- 
| thy, the humanity, and the affection which they 
cherished for the citizens of a common country. 
And, sir, whenever an occasion like that shall 
come again; whenever war, pestilence, or any- 
thing else, shall indicate to your fellow-men, and 
citizens of the northern States, that a call is made 
| upon them for sympathy, for aid, for money, for 
| life, it will be poured out with as uncalculating a 
| devotion as ever humanity laid its offering upon 
| the altar of charity. 
| And now, sir, while I am up, let me say that 
| when I declare myself io be for the Constitution, 
| I speak it in no sense that would indicate that I 
mean by that to invoke, or evoke, its strong arm, 
| to put down by force any of the manifestations 
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of disaffection which have been exhibited in any 
quarter of this country. No, sir; | am for it in 
the spirit in which it was formed; I am for the 
whole of it, in every part; and let me here say a 
word or two in regard to those special matters 


which have obtruded themselves upon our atten- | 


tion. 

What is it that you want? You want a guar- 
antee that this General Government never will in- 
terfere in any manner with slavery in the States. 
Sir, it is not in human language to give it to you 
stronger than you have itnow. You may make it 
just as strong as you please, and I defy the phi- 
lology of the most learned and the most astute to 
put any guarantee in the Constitution so strong 
as you have it now in that provision which says 
that everything that is not given and granted by 
the Constitution is reserved to the people and the 
States, The right to abolish slavery in the States 
not being given, it is expressly reserved by this 
very provision. 


And, sir, you want the Missouri compromise | 


restored. ‘That Missouri compromise is a very 
curious measure. It saved the Union in 1820 by 
being passed; it saved itin 1854 by being repealed; 
and now it has to save it again by being passed 
again. How long it will be before it will have to be 
reversed, | do not know; but this Missouri com- 
promise is the eternal, unfailing medicine that is 


to cure all the diseases to which the body politic is | 
subject. I remember a quack doctor in my neigh- | 


borhood that had but one medicine, and he uscd 
it just as you propose to use this Missouri com- 


promise. When he wanted a medicine to produce | 


one effect, he scraped it down the tree, and when 
he wanted it to produce another, he scraped it up. 
{Laughter.} That is just exactly the case in 
which you put this Missouri compromise. Some- 
times the Union is in danger, and you must pass 


it. Then it is in danger again, and it must be | 
Six years hence it may be in danger | 


repealed. 
again, and you must pass it. How long do you 
suppose the Union will last patched up in this 
manner, if the Missouri compromise, first up and 
then down, is the only medicine that it is ever to 
have? 


Again, sir, ask, whatdo you want? Do you 


want anything more than what you have got? | 


You have got the whole, and we have not asked 


you to give anything back. Fhe Supreme Court, | 


in the Dred Scott decision, have decided all that 
you want. 1 will tell you what they say; per- 
haps you have forgotten. 


will find it there—that the only power that is con- 
ferred on this Federal Government in relation to 


slavery in the Territories, is the power, coupled | 


with the duty, to protect it in the Territories. 
That is the supreme law of the land, pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
which you all have so much reverence. Gentle- 
men, I appeal to you—— 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a single question in this connection? 

Mr. HALE. Notnow. The Senator can get 
the floor right after me. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator adopt that construction of the law and the 
Constitution? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will say this: 
there is a vacancy on the bench of the Supreme 
Court; and if Mr. Lincoln should nominate me 


They sayin so many | 
words—1 do not know that I can read it; but you | 





to that place, and the Senate should confirm me, | 


then I will tell you, [laughter;} and then my opin- 
ion will be worth something. But, sir, the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court do not depend on the 

uestion whether | adopt them or not; and I think 
the honorable Senator from North Carolina never 
would go home and tell his people, ‘‘My friends, 
this is all a sham. 
not worth a straw. It does not protect your prop- 
erty worth acent; for I, myself, putitto Mr. Have 
in the Senate, and he would not tell whether he 
considered it binding or.not.’’ Now, sir, that is 
the law. I know that is the judgment pronounced; 
and I tell you, gentlemmen—I am talking plainly, 
and I trust not unkindly—you are not backing 
your friends as you ought to do, by intimating 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court want any 
bolstering up here by acts of Congress. If any 
member of the bar of that Supreme Court should 
Le found in the court giving utterance to the ex- 
pression of such an opinion as that, that one of 
their decisions needed the sanction of this Con- 


This Dred Scott decision is | 





with for a contempt. He certainly ought to be. 

Then, sir, you do not want them. Do you 
want to give us anything? We do not want it. 
Do you want to concede to us anything? Do 
you want to give anything that you have got? 
You have got the whole. Keepit. Make the 
most of it. You have gotit in the most solemn 


| form in whiclfyou ever can get it; and if you are 


to get it by an act of Congress on the top of that 
decision of the Supreme Court, I tell you, you 
weaken rather than strengthen your title. Then 
you have got the General Government; you have 


| got Congress; you have got the Supreme Court; 








you have got every State court except the court 
of Wiscensin; and you have got everything on 
earth that you want, except one thing; and that 
you are trying to get. It has come to that at last. 


minority; and I do not know but you will do that. 
If you d j 

Now, sir, let me say that I think, when I ex- 
press my reverence for the Constitution, and my 
willingness to abide by it, and the whole of it, in 
every part and particle of it, | do, at least prima 


facie, give some evidence to the world that [ am 


a Union-loving man. I tell the Senator from IIli- 
nois, he ought not to be shocked—and I think he 
does violence to his moral nature in allowing him- 
self to be shocked—when the honorable Senator 
from Virginia gets up and speaks in commenda- 
tion of the Constitution; and | give it my assent. 
So far from being shocked, I was rejoiced at it. I 
was rejoiced that the Senator from Virginia gave 
utterance to those sentiments; and I accord with 
them to the fullest extent. 

But, now, as I see I have—what I do not often 
have—the ear of the honorable Senators from the 


| State of Virginia, I would, if it be not arrogant, 


speaking here for my country, address a single 
word to-day to the great State of Virginia. 
Against the advice of some friends with whom I 
usually sympathize and generally follow, I was 
pleased that the State of Virginia had instituted 
and organized a meeting of commissioners to 
mect in this Federal Capital, on the 4th of the 
next month, to advise about matters relating to 
the common welfare. I should have been a little 
better pleased—but I was not consulted about 
that—if the time had been put off a little longer, a 
few days, so that we might have had a little more 
time for consultation. 1 was pleased, too, that 
Virginia had not yet forgotten all the ties that 
bound the old thirteen States together. I was 
pleased that her mission was sent out not only 
to the slaveholding but to the non-slaveholding 
States, and that they were all invited to come. 
1 will say here, what has not yet transpired to the 
public, and perhaps is of very little interest to the 
public, that when the announcement was made on 
this floor that the State of Virginia had initiated 
this measure, I, in consultation with my colleague, 
and our colleagues in the other House, joined in 
an earnest recommendation to the Governor of 
the State of New Hampshire, asking him to send 
commissioners to meet those who would be sent 
from the other States, telling him it was our opin- 
ion, upon the best consultation we could have in 
the short time allowed us, that such a measure 
as that would be salutary in its consequences. 
What effect that advice may have upon his ex- 
cellency, the Governor of Siew Hampshire, I 
know not. Perhaps he may not feel authorized 
to take that responsibility in the absence of the 
Legislature. 

But, sir, if there be a State in this Union that 
has more than any other State at issue, in the 
discussions which are passing to-day on the ques- 
tion which now agitates this country, it is the 
State of Virginia. 1am willing todo justice every- 
where, to scoeyatae and | recognize that it was 
Virginia whose philosophic statesmen portrayed 
to the eyes of heaven and earth the nae of our 
rights and wrongs in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with an eloquence rarely equaled, never 
equaled since He spake as never man spake. I 
recognize that it was a chosen son of Virginia 
who, by his patience, his prudence, and his valor, 
led our armies through the war of the Revolution; 
and after all the victories which he had gained 
over the foes of his country had given him a place 
in the annals of time second to no man, he won 
a greater victory than all that, over himself, when 
he laid down the insignia of military authority 


0, it will be done by way of compromise. | 
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gress, 1am not sure that he would not be dealt || 


and bowed in humble submission to the foot of 
the civil power. I recognize all that; and I know 
|further, that among the illustrious men whose 
valor won and whose wisdom preserved, by tho 
| consolidation of the Constitution, the liberties of 
this country, there is another honored name, an 
ancestor of the honorable Senator from Virginia 
Sir, I wish, as long as time lasts, thatthe fame o¢ 
Virginia may be illustrated by no less illustrious 
names than that which is worn by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason.) |¢ 
he does not always speak the sentiments which 
best accord with my own, if his manner to an un- 
sophisticated man, not accustomed to it, some- 
times savors a little—I will say of plantation man- 
| ners, because I was on a plantation once, and | 
know the kindness of their manner—but if his 


|, manner does sometimes indicate to an unsophis- 
You are trying to bring the majority under the | 


ticated observer that Virginia is not a State, but 
THE State of the Union, | forgive it all, because 
I can never obliterate from my heart the recollec- 
| tion of that debtof gratitude which I, in common 
with all of us, owe to Virginia. 

But I tell you, Senators from Virginia, if I am 
not trespassing on the proprieties of this place, 
all the fame that your glorious ancestors have 
won for your glorious State; all the glorious mem- 
ories of the great men that have illustrated your 
history, will go out in that eternal darkness which 
shall shroud the liberties of this Republic, if Vir- 
ginia leads in this raid of secession. I tell you, 
sir, the liberties of this country, for weal or for 
woe, depend upon the conservation of this Union. 
The very preservation of its liberties depends upon 
the conservation of this Union; and that great 
sentiment, so eloquently and so ably pronounced 
by a distinguished Senator from Massachusetis— 
not now on this floor, or among the living—of 
‘** Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever,’’ is as true now as it was then. It 
was true then; it is true in the present; and it will 
be true in the coming future. 

I have trespassed upon the Senate longer than 
I meant to do; but I cannot close without making 
one more appeal—an appeal to every man that 
values liberty, to dispel from his imagination for- 
ever the idea that liberty is to be sought in the 
separation and secession of these States. | sce 
the impatience of my friend from Texas, {Mr. 
Wicrau.] He is impatient that my poor voice 
may be hushed, and that he may be permitted to 
illuminate this Chamber with the radiance of the 
Lone Star from Texas. He shall have the floor 
soon. But I tell you, gentlemen of the seceding 
States, your history 1s written. It wants no 
prophet to proclaim it. It is written. Do you 
ask where? In the history of the Republics of 
Mexico and South Amcrica. Go there, sir, and 
you will read it to-day. Ten years hence, you 





the same, the name only changed. 

Now, sir, let me say a word in behalf of my- 
self personally, in regard to this matter. I feela 
degree of personal responsibility in connection 
with this subject. I am ready to concede every- 
thing that is consistent; and if ‘* concede’’ is not 
the word, give me the word and I will use it. [| 
am willing to do everything that is consistent 
with my moral duty and with a patriotic desire 
to serve my country, and serve it faithfully; but 
I tell you, sir, the difficulty does not lie there. 
Madness rules the hour. Reason is subverted; 
passion triumphant. What do we want, then? 
We want time, that is all. We want a little of 
the healing influences of time ,and we want to ap- 
peal to that sober second thought of the people of 
this whole Union, which a distinguished states- 
man of other days said was always right. We 
want to wait for that, and let that come in, and 
settle that which we, in this hour of passion, are 
not competent to do. If there are those of these 
States that cannot, and will not, be satisfied, in 
| God’s name, let them go. I tell you, sir, the 
| Union will be preserved nevertheless. Its stars 
_and stripes shall still float in the valleys-and over 
| the mountain tops. True hearts shall rally around 
it. It shall preserve the literature, the learning, 
the liberty, and the religion of the land; and when 
you that have gone off, like the prodigal son, 1" 
| the far country, filling your belly with the husks 
| which the swine did eat, turn at last to this Union, 
| then, sir, and not until then, will we kill the fatted 
| calf, and rejoice that the lost is found and the dead 
| alive again. [Appiause in the galleries. | 





may read it, rewritten, on other pages; the story . 
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Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President, I desire to |, 
say a few words, and but very few, in reference | 
to the matters that have been under discussion 
this morning; and I obtrude upon the Senate for | 
the reason that I and my colleague, I believe, are 
the only remaining Senators from those States } 
which have seceded, or certainly will. 

Two months have elapsed since the Congress 
of the United States met; since it was proposed |; 
that the Union should be saved; since committees 
were raised in both Houses; since propositions | 
were referred to them; and we have not progressed | 
one hair’s breadth. The distinguished Senator || 
from New York, (Mr. Sewarp,] who is not pres- || 
ent, who was advertised to make a Union speech 
some two weeks ago, discussed matters and things 
generally; and when he came to the practical ques- | 
tion, said that, as to the secession of these cotton 
States, it was so trivial a matter that he really did | 
not think it was worth his while to stop and dis- |) 
cuss it. He passed that over as one of the inci- || 
dents that was worthy barely of an allusion, but |; 

| 
| 


of nothing more. I did not hear his speech to- 
day, and therefore cannot speak as to that. 
ines a plain, blunt spoken man. I usually say 
precisely what I mean, and I always mean pre- |} 
cisely what I say. I am for the Union and the || 
Constitution of 1787, according to my under- || 
standing of it. If this Government could be ad- || 
ministered in accordance with the principles of || 
the Union that was ratified by the old thirteen || 
States, that became binding between them as || 
States, and my advice could be heard in the State || 
which I in part represent upon this floor, Texas 
would not now be considering the question as to | 
the propriety of withdrawing from this Confed- || 
eration. But that is notso. There is a radical | 
| 


difference of opinion as to the very forms of Gov- 
ernment under which we are living. ‘The man 
whe administers the Government differs from his || 
party. Itis said that we have had the Govern- || 
mentin our hands; that the Democratic party 
have it in their hands now. Every one—as this | 
is a day in which platforms are discussed—who || 
hes ever read the platform of the Democratic || 
party, knows that the President of the United || 
States does not stand upon it. He denies flatly 
and unqualifiedly that the Constitution is a com- 
pact binding between States. So says the plat- 
form upon which he was elected; and if he ever 
read the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, and 
understood them, I would say, if it were an in- | 
dictable offense to-day, that he could be indicted || 
for obtaining office under false pretenses. He | 
regards this as a consolidated Government, in 
which the withdrawal of a State is a matter of 
not the slightest consequence, and that the only || 
duty that devolves upon him is to enforce the | 
laws of the United States as well out of the Uni- 
ted States as in it. That is his high sworn duty, 
and he is going on that road rapidly driving us 
into war; and the other House, and those who sit 
in this Chamber, are sitting idly and listlessly 
gazing on, when every man within the sound of 
my voice knows that the very next news that may 
be flashed upon the lightning from Pensacola or 
Charleston may be that the Federal troops and 
the troops of Florida and South Carolina are in || 
deadly conflict. And yet Senators getuphereand || 
talk about the Union, and desire that there shculd || 
be peace, and their wish to preserve it; and they 

laugh and jest upon the subject. 
| rose specially and particularly to reply to the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,] and to ex- 
plain in perfect good temper that he has done me, 
and these who voted with me, the grossest injus- 
tice. He alluded to our vote upon the Clark res- 
olutions, as they are called. What were the Clark 
resolutions ? They were resolutions asserting that 
no amendments to the Constitution were neces- 
sary; and that the only matter of importance was | 
that coercion should be used upon the sovereign 
States that had declared themselves out of this 
Union. When those resolutions came up as a | 
Substitute for the resolutions of the Senator from |! 
Kentucky, every single Senator who belongs to || 
the dominant party—the party that is to be in- | 
| 














trusted with the reins of Government on the 4th | 
of March next—every single Senator, from the || 
Union-loving Senator ees iene York [Mr.Sew- |) 
4kD| down to the most impracticable, voted for |, 
the Clark resolutions as a substitute for the Crit- | 
tenden resolutions. They happen temporarily to 
in @ minority; but they have the Government; || 
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assent, without their cordial aid and coéperation, 
we know that the Constitution cannot be amended; 
that no compromise can be made. What, then, 
was the use of our stultifying ourselves? What 
was the use of our sitting here, and voting down 


| resolutions which expressed the opinion of the 
| dominant party of the country, in order that the | 


Senator from Illinois might write letters, or tele- 


| graph to different States, thatthe Union was about 


to be saved; that the Crittenden resolutions had 


been passed through the Senate. | did not intend | 


to make myself a party to the fraud; and there- 
fore, when the question came up between the Crit- 


| tenden and Clark resolutions, I, for one, forbore 
| to vote. I knew that the Senators upon that side 

of the Chamber had the majority. We had ap- || 
| pealed to them; we had begged them, in God’s 


mercy, and for the good of their own people, and 
for the peace of the country, to interpose, and to 


| settle this question upon some safe basis. 


The Senator from New York, [Mr. te 
to my utter astonishment, to-day said that he ha 


been for compromise all the time, and defied any- | 
| body to say that he had opposed any single one 
of the resolutions that were referred to the com- 


mittee of thirteen. Now 1 was not a member of 


that committee, but it was published in the news- | 


papers, it was asserted upon this floor, it was as- 
serted in his presence time and again, that he voted 


| against every single proposition. If the Senator 


—lI see him now in his seat—desires to make an 
explanation of this, if I have misunderstood, I 
will give way with pleasure. He does not wish 
to make the explanation, and therefore it must 


go. How, then, the Senatorfrom NewYork could || 
say to-day that he had not opposed these adjust- | 


ments,and yet had persistently voted in the com- 


| mittee of thirteen against every proposition of 


peace, is one of the problems which I cannotsolve. 
What was his vote upon the floor of the Senate, 
when the question came up between the Critten- 
den resolutions and the Clark resolutions? He 
voted for the Clark resolutions as a substitute. 
One of the Senators on that side, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Cameron,] moved to recon- 


sider. My name was one of the last that was | 


called. 1 listened, and I heard the roll called 
through, and from the first to the last, from Alpha 
to Omega, they answered no. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania himself moved to reconsider, and it 
was flashed upon the telegraphic wires over the 
country, all hope is not gone; the Senator from 


Pennsylvania has relented; he has moved to re- | 


consider; and yet, when his motion came up to 
be considered, the Pennsylvania Senator was one 
of the first men to vote against his own motion. 
Therefore, when my name was called, I voted 
against reconsidering also, and I would doit again. 
I shall vote for no resolution that is brought here 
to compromise, which does not receive the sup- 
port of the Republican party. What use is there, 
what sense is there in voting to propose a question 
to the people when the dominant party, the party 
that is coming into power, will oppose the com- 
promise which we propose to make? 

Iam not silly enough to suppose that those 
Senators are not representative men. I believe 
none of this twaddle which I hear every day that 
the Representatives are on one side, and their 
people on the other. I know that the vice of our 
Government is, that men soo closely represent 
the passions, the opinions, and the prejudices of 
their constituents, and that it is only here and 


| there you finda man who can raise himself above 
| the low demagoguism of the country, stand for 


himself, think for himself, speak for himself, and 
go back to his constituents, and trusting to their 
wisdom, to their intelligence, and to their virtue, 
explain to them that he had voted against their 
instructions for theirown good. My experience 
in life has been, that those men who talk most 


about the wisdom and the intelligence of the peo- | 


ple, are those who least believe it. Therefore, I 
say that I am myself entirely satisfied that those 
Senators represent their constituents, as | know 


and feel that! represent the feelings of the people || 


amongst whom | live. 

Under these circumstances, I am not willing to 
mislead those who have intrusted me here as one 
of the guardians of sheir safety and of their honor. 
I therefore vote for no resolutions which do not 


| receive the sanction of the Republican party. I 


vote for no unmeaning paper which is to be left 
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to the people to vote. What, in the name of God, 
is it that the Crittenden resolutions propose? It 
is that the people of the United States, as a single 
political community, shall be allowed the priv- 
ilege of voting upon the proposition as to whether 
they would hike to vote at some subsequent time 
upon some propositions. If those resolutions be 
more or less than that, then I have read them in 
vain. ‘The Senator from Kentucky himself does 
not pretend that they mean more than that. He 
does not introduce resolutions here to amend 
the Constitution specifically, and submit those 
amendments to the States for ratification . Hyon 
the first day that Congress assembled, some one 
who desired to save the Union had introduced 
proper amendments in this Senate or in the other 
House, and the Republican party had relented; 
had been willing to abandon their platform and 
their principles; had voted for those resolutions, 
had submitted them to their Legislatures, and 
| written private letters to their Governors to as- 
semble their Legislatures, and three fourths of 
those States had ratified them, then we would 
have seen something like earnestness in the etfort 
| to save the Union. But no such thing was done. 
It is only last night that I saw in a leading Repub- 
| lican paper what purported to be an extract from 
Mr. Lincoln’s own writing, declaring that he was 
| utterly and wholly opposed to any compromise. 
Under these circumstances, what 1s there to be 
gained by this tampering with the question? I 
will tell you what. It was hoped that the people 
of the South would be amused; that the action of 
the secession party would be defvated; that Abra- 
ham Lincoln would be inaugurated; that the Pres- 
ident of the United States would hold the forts and 
keep the arms and munitions of this Government; 
| that with a full Treasury, with a well-disciplined 
Army, a well-manned Navy, Mr. Abraham Lin- 
coln would be inaugurated President of these 
United States, and then we would be told, you 
| have to submit or be overrun. But, in the provi- 
dence of God, the people took this thing in their 
own hands. South Carolina was the first to move. 
The Government pledged itself to non-action. 
The Government violated its pledge. They saved 
one fort, but they lost their honor, South Car- 
olina lost one fort, but she saved herhonor. Un- 
derstanding the party they were to deal with, the 
flag of truce having been soiled, the other States 
seized upon the forts and the arms within them, 
and were prepared, even before secession, to de- 
fend the right. 

So stands the thing now. What, then, is the 
use of getting up here and making speeches about 
the Union? Does any Senator on the other side 
intend to save it except with the bayonet? If so, 
| let him get up and tell us how. The Senator from 
Illinois has this morning again suggested to us 
his ** great principle.’’ Itis aspecific for all things. 
|| Ldo not know whether he has a patent for it or 

not; but really Doctor Townsend’s sarsapariila 
| pales when it comes within the light of the ** great 
|| principle”’ of non-intervention. ‘That is the ques- 
tion; amend the Constitution so as to say that 
|| Congress shall not ever hereafter have the right 
to interfere with slavery in any manner, shape, 
or form, either to abolish or to protect. Why, I 
tell the Senator that that great principle of his dis- 
rupted the Democratic party, and has now dis- 
rupted the Union; and but for him and his great 
| principle, this day a Democrat would have been 
|| President of the United States, and the Union 
saved. Thatis the fact about the matter; and 
when a Senator who has contributed more than 
any man in the Union, according to his ability, 
to the desiruction of the country, comes here and 
charges me with complicity in dissolving the 
| Union, and charges in terms that extremes meet, 
| and that I and my friends, and the Free-Soilers on 
the other side, are co6perating for the same pur- 
pose; that we are voting together, and that we 
take great comfort in all these exhibitions of the 
impossibility of saving the Union, [ tell him that 
he is notthe man to come here and preach to any- 
body. 

From my youth upwards, I have been in favor 
| of this Union. I am in favor of it now; and be- 

cause | am in favor of it, I am, to use a paradox, 

in favor of disrupting it. It is to preserve it that 

1 would destroy it. The Constitution has been 

trampled under foot, the principles of the Consti- 

tution have been misunderstood, and a Constitu- 
|| tion and Union have been substituted which were 
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never ordained and established. 
been entered into by individuals which the States 
never agreed to; and asa party which disregards 





I 


A compact has | 


the Constitution, which has a higher law than the | 


oaths which they swear upon this floor, has pos- 
session of this Government; as our rights, our 


lives, and our liberties are unsafe; and because I | 


believe this Union to be the best form of Govern- 
ment that the ingenuity of man ever established, 
1 am in favor of the States withdrawing as they 
came into the Unien, one after the other, each for 
itself and by itself, and taking this same Consti- 


tution and establishing it between partners, who | 


will observe their faith and their oaths. 
When [ talk about being for the Union, I do 


not use senseless and meaningless terms. I mean | 


just what I say: that I am fora Government that 
is established, not by individuals, not by social 


compacts, but by States or political communites | 


in which each State or political community keeps 
control of its own domestic affairs, but intrusts 
to a common Government or agency the manage- 
ment of its foreign affairs. That is the Govern- 
ment that was formed in 1787; and that sort of 
government I am fornow. For that sort of Gov- 
ernment | shall always hereafter be. That sort 
of government, I trustin God, will be formed next 


Monday at Montgomery; and I only regret that | 


the State of Texas will not be in a condition on 
that day to become one of the parties to that eom- 
act. If that be treason, if being in favor of the 
Jnion and wishing to preserve that Union be a 
sin, then have I sinned most grievously. But I 


do not bear with much patience that men whose || 


conduct, politically, whose votes, and whose 
speeches, have created most of the antagonism 


and irritation between the two sections of the coun- | 


try, shall come here and taunt me as being in favor 
of the destruction of the country which Il am sworn 
to preserve as long as my State lives in it. 

Row let us see whether the Senator’s specific, 


whether his sarsaparilla, willcure whatisthe diffi- | 


culty. I have always understood that it was a 
well settled principle, long before the days of the 
Declaration of Independence, that Governments 
were instituted for the benefit of the governed; 
and that the purpose of organizing Governments 
was the protection of life, liberty, and property. 
That I have understood to be the case. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes us to establish a Federal 
Government that does not protect property. That 
is the proposition after you have bolted it to the 
bran—a Government that is not to protect prop- 
erty. 
kinds of property, that when a cargo of goods 
left Massachusetts to sail for Louisiana, and got 
three marine Jeagues upon the high seas, any 
pirate, or cruiser, sailing even under a regular 
flag, could seize upon that vessel and confiscate 
the goods; if he will say that, then I understand 
that, while his rule is a bad one, it works equally 
to all sections. But neither he nor any other man 
has ever proposed that. 
property that is to have the ban put upon it. 
That species of property is the sort that we in 
the southern States own—negro property. That 
is'to be branded; that is to be tabooed; that is not 
to be protected: and we are asked then to be 
satisfied. I say to the Senaior from Illinois, I 
say to the Senator from New York, and to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and to all those 
sitting upon that side, that we will never be con- 
tented with any such adjustment as that. 

The Union is now dissolved. Six States are 
out of the Union. One more is probably out, or 
certainly will be withina few days. Other States 
may or may not secede. I am no prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet. But those States will never 
come back and confederate with you, except upon 
equal terms. You have denounced us upon the 
stump; you have denounced us in your pulpits; 
you have, following the instructions and sugges- 
tions of the Senator from New York, educated 
— children to hate us. We have been tabooed. 

e have been treated worse than that. You have 
used savage practices, and then brought in all the 
cruelties of the Church. We have been marched, 
with your Dominicans before and behind us, to the 
auto-da-fé. You have gone back,and you have 
unburied the dead; and you have put the Father 
of his Country, as you call him, the immortal 
Washington, in a coffin painted with devils; and 

ou have marched us, the living and the dead, 
fore the civilized world thus branded, and be- 


If he would say that as to all species and | 


It is only one species of | 
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cause of ourinstitutions. These are facts. Wash- | ment, to live under such form of government 


ington has been denounced in the northern States 
from one end to the other as a scoundrel by your 
free-negro free-soiler. 

You expect that we will come back under these 
circumstances because the ‘‘ great principle”’ is to 
be carried out. I say to you, Senators, on both 
sides, so far as the State and the people, which I 
in part represent, are concerned, that oe "seen 
back not upon any such terms as those. We say 
that man has the right to own property in man. 
We say that our slaves are our property. We 
say that it is the duty of every Government to 
While we refuse 
protection to your property nowhere, we claim 
protection to our property everywhere. The hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia spoke truly when he 


| said, we ask noconcessions. Weask nothing but 


that which is inthe compact. Weask nothing but 
that which is in the Constitution itself. The Con- 
stitution of the United States recognizes slaves as 
roperty. Iam not going to argue it. You all 
aoe that the Constitution kept the slave trade 
years. The Constitution could 
not be altered during that period by the consent, 
even, of every State. For twenty years the slave 
trade was kept open by the Constitution, and if 
that was not a clear recognition of the right to 
traffic in human flesh, and buy and sell men and 
women, then I would like to know what would 
be. 
The Declaration of Independence acknowledges 
the right of man to own property in man, per- 
| verted and misconstrued as it is and has been by 
| you. One of the gravest charges that is made 
against King George, in the Declaration of In- 
dependence is that he is a John Brown Wide- 
Awake. They charge, as one of their reasons for 
dissolving their connection with the British Gov- 
ernment, that George III was stirring up insur- 
rection among their slaves. And yet you say 
that the Declaration of Independence declares that 
all men are free and equal. It does use that gen- 
eral phraseology; but if they meant by all men, 
negroes as well as whites, Indians as well as 
whites, those who had no political rights as well 
| as those who had; if that was their meaning, with 
what sort of consistency could they have stated, 
as a ground for dissolving their connection with 
| the British Government, that the British Crown 
was stirring up insurrection among their slaves? 
And yet that is what they say. 

Why, Senators, you do not deceive yourselves. 
You have been attempting to deceive your con- 
stituents, and you have reaped the reward. You 
have diematved the Union. ‘The Declaration of 
Independence declares that when one people dis- 
solve their connection with another people, it is 
but proper that they should give the reasons for 
their separation. It then indulges in some general 
remark as to all men being created free and equal, 
and having the inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It then declares, 
specifically, that inciting insurrection in the coun- 
try was one of the causes of difficulty. What is 
the fact as to Massachusetts? I see one of the 
| Senators from that State [Mr. Wixson] listening 
tome. What is the fact as to Massachusetts? 
Why, on the 18th of July, 1776, they published 
the Declaration of Independence in the Boston 
Gazette; and, before God, they published an ad- 
vertisement for a runaway negro, and offered 





record, if you deny it. 
other day, I will. Did the people of Massachu- 
setts then believe that ‘all men’’ meant negroes 
and Indians? Subsequently to that time, or about 
simultaneously with that, they passed a law by 
their Legislature fining and imprisoning any white 
man or woman who would intermarry with a 
negro, imposing heavy pains and penalties upon 
those who would solemnize the marriage. as 
that treating negroes as their equals? Ifa negro 
was one of that class of the human family spoken 
of in the Declaration of Independence under the 

eneral term ‘all men,’’ and had his happiness 
involved in contracting marriage with one of the 
fair sex of another color, were you permitting 
him the pursuit of his happiness by putting him 
in the pillory J ep mm if, with her consent, 
he consummated the marriage? The thing is too 
absurd to talk about. The men of the Revolution 
were white men. They intended to assert that 
| political communities had the right of self-govern- 





























another for sale. [Laughter.] I can produce the | 
If you doubt it, on some | 
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os them. They made that declaration; sos 


they made that declaration only. It was all they 
meant; it was all they intended; it was all that 
was understood by any man then living to have 
been intended by it. It is what we understand 
now. 

Then, if you wish to settle this matter, declare 
that slaves are property, and, like all other prop- 
erty, entitled to be protected on every quarter of 
the globe, on land and on sea. Say that to us 
and then one difficulty is settled. Then say rt 
us that we are not to be enslaved; that we haye 
the right of self-government; we have, within 
the last two months, ceased to consider this ques. 
tion of abolishing slavery; a question of more 
vital importance has been presented to us, and 
that is, not whether our slaves shall be freemen, 
but whether freemen shall be made slaves? Not 
whether you will hberate our slaves, but whether 
you will enslave their masters? I say we have a 
right to live under such a form of government as 
we see fit. Six States have asserted that right, 
You deny it; and until you admit, in unmistaka- 
ble language, the right ofa State to withdraw from 
this Union; in other words, until you admit that 
white men living south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line have the inalienable right to live under such 
a governmentas they see fit; until you admit that, 
and withdraw your forces and cease your men- 
aces, we are not disposed to consider any other 
question. When we are told that we have aright 
to live under such a form of government as we 
see fit, then we will counsel with you as to what 
sort of government will suit us, but not till then. 

This is the programme, as | understand it, on 
the part of the seceding States. I have spoken 
thus plainly and explicitly because my colleague 
and myself are the last representatives of those 
States upon this floor. How long it will be be- 
fore the office that we hold shall be abolished, I 
know not. I shall not resign my place while my 
State remains in the Union. While there is a 
Senatorship to be filled, I shall fill it. When she 
has repealed the law, when she has abolished the 
office, when it ceases to exist, | shall take my 
departure, and then you can call it a resignation 
if you wish. 

The honorable Senator from New Hampshire, 
after felicitating himself and his section of the 
country upon having all the decency, intelligence, 
virtue, and religion in the country, tells us that 
our history will be written in the history of Mex- 
ico. I say to that Senator, the history of Texas 
is already upon the pages of Mexican history. It 
is written there in blood. It was written there in 
defense of liberty. You have attempted to do what 
the Dictator in Texas did—to trample upon the 
Constitution of your country; to coneaiiiine and 
centralize a Federal Republic; to trample liberty 
in the dust. Texas took arms in her hands and 
vindicated her right; and she will do it again. It 
has been written upon two pages of Mexican his- 
tory. It was written when we achieved our inde- 
pendence, and when this country became involved 
in awar with Mexico for wrongs unredressed, of 
twenty years’ standing, including the question of 
the Texas boundary. When this country became 
involved in that war with Mexico, Texas again 
wrote on another page of Mexican history, hers 
also, in blood. The military achievements of 
New England, I believe, the Senator did not say 
anything of. It happens to be a singular fact, that 
while New England has been claiming all the 
Territory, she fought for very little of it. The 
entire New England States had only about a thou- 
sand men, from first to last, in the Mexican war 
out of sixty thousand. General Cushing, I be- 
lieve, managed to get a regiment of Irishmen out 
of Boston. Texas, upon the bloody fielils of Mex- 
ico, carried seven thousand men, all told. That 
State, with less than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, carried into the battle-fields of Mexico 
seven thousand men, and all New England one. 
But when it came to dividing the Territory, you 
thanked God you were not like us poor publi- 
cans, and you said that freedom must be extended; 
that you were entitled to the Territory which, 
with our blood, we had won; and because we are 
not satisfied, you consider us very unreasonable. 

These are the facts; and I say to the Senator 
that, having our history written upon two poses 
of Mexican history, we are not emulous of hav- 
ing further connection with that country. He 
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will find that the men who live in these States 
upon the Gulf are neither Indians, nor negroes, 
nor mulattoes; but they are white men with red 
blood in their veins, who draw their descent from 
the best Huguenot blood that was ever shed in 
defense of religious liberty in France, and from 
the cavalier blood that never quailed in England; 
that those men do the voting and fighting; that 
they do the legislating; tpat they administer the | 
jaws and sit on juries; and that they are entirely 
capable of self-government. Whether you will 
be able to maintain your institutions Is a matter 
that 1 forbear to discuss, because it is a matter 
that concerns you, and not me. 

Having said thus much, Mr. President, and 
having been induced to say it because my vote, 
and the votes of Senators who are now not mem- 
bers of this body were commented upon by the 
Senator from Llinois; and having explained the 
principles by which I was actuated, I have no 
disposition to trespass longer on the patience of 
the body. If at the beginning of this session any 
one had really and sincerely desired to save the 
Union, if any one here had risen and said there | 
were States that were in all probability about to | 
leave the Union; that the right of self-government 
was a great right which had been fought for and 
achieved by a seven years’ war, and therefore, if 
any State withdrew from this Union, the Federal 
Government had no power to coerce her; had 
protested and implored against the dissolution of 
the Union of the thirty-three States, and had pro- 
posed that the Constitution should be so amended 
thatslaves should be considered as property, and | 
be entitled to its protection every where—had these | 
two simple propositions been introduced in this 
Chamber, and been voted for by Senators on the | 
other side, all these difficulties would have been 
settled, the Union would have been sate, and we 
again a band of brothers. 

But instead of that, one parcel of resolutions 
is brought in, and another. The Senator from 
Tennessee, whom I do not see, [Mr. Jounson,] 
brought im some resolutions which, if they had 
been adopted, would have dissolved the Union, 
proposing to elect judges of the Supreme Court 
by the people, and to destroy our form of Gov- | 
ernment by having Senators elected by a popu- 
lar vote, and having some Union-saving, miser- 
able renegade and traitor, who lived south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, secured in perpetuity, | 
every other four years, the Presidency. These | 
propositions of his would have been cause for a | 
dissolution of the Union ifthey had been adopted; 
but they have never been discussed or considered. 
Then there was the proposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky, which, as I said, proposes sim- 
ply to let the people vote as to whether they would | 
like to vote. Then there was a proposition to 
divide ali the territory by an imaginary line, and 
admit two States into the Union, one with sla- | 
very and the other without it; which proposition | 
has been defeated now by admitting Kansas—a 
portion of one of these Territorices—into the Union 
already the other day. These propositions were 
brought in; they were carried before a commit- 
tee; that committee considered them; every Re- 
publican voted against every single proposition 
that was brought in, and it was su announced 
here. From that time to this, the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has, morning after morn- 
ing, raised his voice here and pleaded in vain to 
have his resolutions considered; yet they have not 
been considered. A Senator from one of the New 
England States moves a substitute, and eo instanti 
that is considered, and voted upon and accepted | 
as a substitute, in preference to the resolutions of | 
the Senator from Kentucky. Then a motion is 

! 


made to reconsider, and the entire Republican 
party vote against that. Now, at this day, within | 
one month of the adjournment of this Congress, | 
hot the first step has been made towards any rec- 
onciliation, any concession—not the first step has 
been taken in that direction—and yet persons are 
telegraphing and writing allover the country that 
they have hopes that the Union is going to be saved. 
Six States are out of the Union. It is known | 
‘o myself, it is known to everybody, that next | 
| onday they meet in solemn convention, as the 
old thirteen originally met, to form a new Federal | 
overnment. It is known that they will do it. | 
It is known that they will have a President, a | 
‘ice President, a Congress, an Army, a Navy, a | 
‘easury, and treaties with foreign Governments. | 
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| That is known; and yet Senators rise here and || If the Senator from Illinois wants a compro- 
say they do not think the Union is in any danger. | 

| Do you want Virginia to remain in the Union? | 


God knows I do not want her to go out of it; it 
does not concern me in the least. If you want to 
carry Virginia and make her the tail-end of a 
Black Republican confederation, and the descend- 
antsof*light-horse Harry,’’and Lightfoot Lee, of 


mise, let him abandon his squatter sovereignty; 
let him get up here and introduce a resolution de- 
claring that slaves are property, and that the Gov- 


| ernment is bound to protect them everywhere. 
| Say that; let him say to us, “1 will go home and 


George Mason and the Pendletons and Randolphs || 


and Washingtons of that day, wish that position, 


| they certainly are entitled to it; it does not disturb 


; us. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ask—I do not use the term in an offensive sense 


But is it fair for gentlemen, is it honest, I | 


if it can be used in any other; I certainly do not | 


| mean to be any more offensive than I can possibly 


avoid—but can they say that there is no danger, 
or that there is any hope now of a compromise 
being made, with the facts before them? I donot 
know how men write. I always mean what I 
say, and say precisely what I mean; and when | 
and another person have a difficulty, and for two 
months we have been trying to adjust it, and 
every time I talk to him he says “sir, | have not 
one word to say,’’ I cannot in my conscience 
declare that I believe there is a prospect of that 
matter being adjusted amicably, unless I back out. 


What evidence of relenting has there been on the | 
The President elect has just pub- | 


other side? 
lished under his own signature a declaration that 
he is utterly and wholly opposed to every com- 
promise. 1 willstate my authority. I saw it last 
night in the New York Tribune, printed in quo- 
tation marks from Abraham Lincoln, that he is 
utterly and wholly opposed to compromise. He 


says he is entitled to the office of President; it is | 


his; and to yield a single inch would be buying 
what he already owns. I have not the paper here; 
Ido not carry itin my pocket; but that is the sub- 
stance of what he said. 

Under these circumstances, I chose to vote 
against reconsidering the vote on Mr. CLark’s 
resolution; because the entire Republican party 


had voted against reconsidering; because the Re- | 


publican who had moved a reconsideration himself 
voted against it; because I saw not the slightest 
evidence of relenting; because I had heard from 
that side nothing which looked to compromise or 
concession, or a recognition of our rights—noth- 


troops. 


| ernment troops withdrawn from Texas. 
ing that looked to anything that was practical. | 


| Hence, I] voted in that way; and because I so | 


voted, I am held up here as one who is confed- | 


erating with free-soilers in an endeavor to dis- 
solve the Union. I say that I would dissolve 


this Union—no, not dissolve it; but I would burst | 


it; | would fracture it, splinter it into more frag- 


| ments than gunpowder would blow glass, before 


I would live in a Government in which | was not 


the equal of any other white man in the country, | 
before I would have my State confederated with | 
States that declare that her institutions, the con- | 
dition of her men, and of the wives, the mothers, | 


and the sisters of her men, is upon a footing with 
the condition of the miserable wretches whom 


they herd like cattle in Utah, when they say that | 


polygamy and slavery are twin relics of barbar- 


ism. ‘That is the declaration of the Republican 
party. It was the declaration in your platform 


in 1856; and above thirteen hundred thousand 
men voted that sentiment, that our wives and our 
mothers and Brigham Young’s women occupy, 
socially and morally, the same position. Here a 


be trampled with the iron heel of war. 


‘* That drop of blood that’s calm, proclaims us bastard ; 
Cries, cuckold, to our father ; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 


Of our true mothers.”’ 

You denounce us, degrade us, deride us, tell us 
we shall live under a Government that we say is 
not tasteful to us; you tell us that we are de- 
graded, that we are not your equals. That is 
what you tell us; and when we say to you, if we 
cannot live together in peace, we will separate, 
you say we shall not; and then, because I do not 
choose to make a ninny of myself, because I do 
not choose to stultify myself, and vote for reso- 
lutions that mean nothing, in order that Senators 
may telegraph over the country that all is peace 
and quiet—because I do not choose to do that, or 
to be led by the nose as tenderly as asses are, I 
am charged with a conspiracy with the Black 
Republicans to dissolve the Union, to prevent 
any compromise. 





advocate this doctrine before my people, and try 
to induce the State of Illinois (not the American 
people) toelect delegates to a convention that will 
ratify this amendment to the Constitution;’’ let 
him go to his Black Republican friends, and say 
to them, ** You must declare that slaves are prop- 
erty, and that the Government shall protect this 
property everywhere; that all white men shall 
have the right to live under such form of Govern- 
ment as they see fit;’’ Jet him say that, and get 
his Black Republican friends to get up and say it 
here, and give us assurances that they will do 
that; and, in the mean time, turn your guns to sea, 
withdraw your troops, cease insanely attempting 
to collect revenue outside of the United States; 
tell us that we can live under such a form of Gov- 
ernment as we see fit; do these things, and the 
country will have some peace, repose, and quiet, 
to consider these matters; an appeal to arms may 
be avoided; and the Government and the Union 
may be reconstructed—l do not know whether it 
can be or not; I speak for nobody but myself. I 
say that, so faras I am concerned, if these things 
were done, if this was recognized ead acknowl- 
edged to bea Federal Government, if we had our 
right to govern ourselves recognized and acknowl- 
edged, and if the ban was removed from our prop- 
erty, | would advise a calm, fair consideration 
of the propositions, and a reconstruction of the 
Union. I think the Union is a great blessing 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas if he wishes to have the Gov- 








| ernment troops withdrawn from Texas? 


Mr. WIGEFALL. Just waita moment; I can- 
not hear you. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I understood the Senator 
to say that the Government should withdraw their 
I wisk to ask him if he wants the Gov- 


Mr. WIGFALL. It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference tous. Probably we shall have the arms 
they have there before your orders to withdraw 
them could be carried. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WIGFALL. Not just this minute. As to 
the matter of withdrawing the troops from Texas, 
I say to the Senator from Minnesota that it is a 
matter of no sort of consequence to me, or to the 
people I represent here, whether they are with- 
drawn or not. They have never rendered any 
service there. Ourborder has been devastated by 


| war ever since, and long before, I took my seat 


on this floor. Last year I asked, in the name of 
mercy, to save the lives of women and children, 


that a regiment of rangers should be put in the 


field who could and who would defend that fron- 
tier; and the Senator who asks me the question 
voted against it, | apprehend, as almost every 
Senator on that side did. The bill was voted 
down, the women and children were left to the 


| tender mercies of the scalping knife and toma- 
‘|| hawk upon our entire heed 

party in this country, that is elected to power, || 
tells us that we shall live under their authority or | 


er; the war has been 
going on from that time to this, and we have artil- 
lery and tae companies there, sent to fight 
Comanches. ithdraw them when you please. 
I trust in God that they will leave their guns, 
though, before their departure; and if my advice 
is followed, I have no hesitation in saying that 


i! they will. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


I have but a very few words 


| to say in reply to the Senator from Texas; and 


as he assured the Senate he was going to reply 


to me in very good temper, I shall endeavor to 


preserve my good temper as well as he. I do not 
deem it necessary to take any notice of his very 
funny illustration about the sarsaparilla. I was 
a member of the Senate when that was first used 
in the body; and I think it was so much better 
told by Colonel Benton, when he applied it to Mr. 


| Clay, than the gentleman has told it to-day, that 


I let that stand for what it is worth. 

Then, sir, l come to the charge that he makes 
against me, that I have done gross injustice to him 
and to others by the reference that I have made to 
the vote, and the omission to vote, on the adop- 
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tion of the Clark amendment to the Crittenden || are in favor of intervention, too. They both agree | 


resolutions. I certainly did not intend to do any | 
injustice to him orany other Senator. I merely | 
recited the facts. Those are not denied. The | 
facts are, that when the vote was first taken, it 
disclosed that the resolutions would be carried, if 
this side of the Chamber had voted against the 
Clark amendment. Some on the other side voted 
at first against the amendment, but changed their 
votes after they found that the Senators from the 
cotton States would not accept the proposition. 
J also stated that telegraphic dispatches were sent 
off immediately, that there was no hope of pass- 
ing the Crittenden resolutions, because they had 
been voted down. That fact is notdenied. The 
excuse for that fact is, that the Senator voted as | 
he did on the reconsideration, and refused to vote 
on the original proposition, in order that I should 
nothavean opportunity of sending off a telegraphic 
dispatch to the country that the Union was safe, 
and that the Crittenden resolutions would be 
adopted. What right had he to assume that I 
would send any such dispatch? 
Mr. WIGFALL. I will not interrupt the cur- 
rent of your argument; but, that we may under- 
stand each other, | just wish to ask the Senator 
if he has any information as to whether any dis- 
patch was sent from the Senate as to that vote, | 
and what the character of the dispatch was; be- 
cause he asserted it broadly. | wantto put myself 
right. He has asserted broadly that we voted in 
a certain way, and that the object of it was to send 
these dispatches, and that the dispatches were 
sent. IL have not seen any of those dispatches 
published myself, and am not aware of the fact. 
I suppose that the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Iverson} sent a dispatch, and the only one that 
was sent, | expect; eer I do not know. I want 
to understand whether the Senator knows what 
was the character of those dispatches. My reply 
about his sending dispatches was legitimate. I 
regarded it as a reply to that point. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. In regard to that, I will say 
that L saw gentlemen here writing what I sup- 
posed to be dispatches— but that, of course, I did 
not inquire into—and in a day or two I saw dis- | 
patches in southern papers, purporting to be from 
those Senators, and I presumed they were gen- 
uine. I think 1 have seen three or four notices of | 
them in different papers. | 


That isall the inform- | 
ation I had on that subject. 
Mr. WIGFALL. Precisely. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, sir, I have sent no | 
dispatch upon this subject, except one signed | 
be Senator from shenteaky [Mr. Crir- | 

TENDEN] and myself, in reply to a committee of | 


| 
} 


very prominent and distinguished persons, asking || 


our opinion ;and we simply expressed our opinion. | 
We said, ** We have hope;”’ and added, ** Don’t | 
give up the ship; don’t despair of the se connor 
That was all. I could not have sent a dispatch, 
if the Clark proposition had been defeated, to the 


effect that the Crittenden proposition was adopted, || 
The effect of | 


because it left that unacted upon. 
all the gentlemen on this side voting In opposition 
to the Republican side, on that amendment, would 
have been to leave the Crittenden proposition be- 
fore the Senate to be acted upon; would have given 
ita chance to be adopted; and would have de- 
prived them of the opportunity of telegraphing to 
the country that there was no hope, in order to 
expedite secession in the States where the vote 
was about to be taken. Such use was made of 
that vote; and it was legitimate, therefore, for me 
to refer to it as an evidence that there was an un- 
willingness among some on this side of the Cham- 
ber, as well as on the other side, to adjust and 
settle these questions. 

But the Senator has to refer, by way of ridi- 
cule, as he supposes—and it is very fine wit, no 
doubt—to my * great principle’’ of non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States and 
Territories. Sir, if that principle had been car- 
ried out, there would have been peace in this coun- 
try now; and yet the Senator says that it is the 
principle of non-intervention that has produced 
all these troubles in the land. He says that the 
fault is that of the advocates of non-intervention | 
for bringing this disturbance; not upon southern 
interventionists; not upon northern intervention- 
ists; that the Republicans are not at all to blame; 
and that the southern extremists are not at all to 
blame. The Republicans are in favor of inter- | 
vention withslavery The Senator and his friends | 





| Government shall interfere to maintain and 
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that Congress must intervene and control the sla- || 


very question. They both agree as to the power | 
and duty of Congress to intervene and control the | 
slave question. Hedoes not think that the 
is in danger in consequence of the *Republicans 
asserting the right ne 

to prohibit slavery in the ‘Territories, and in the 
dock-yards, and navy-yards, and the District of 
Columbia. He sees no danger from that, and 
none from the counter demand, that the Federal 
ro - 
tect slavery everywhere. I do see that this whole 
trouble arises from the conflict between interven- 
tionists north and interventionists south. The 
whole trouble arises from the conflict between 


_ those who demand that Congress shall intervene 


for the purpose of prohibiting on the one side, 


|| and those who demand that Congress shall inter- 
|| vene for the purpose of protecting and maintain- 


ing on the other side. 
‘The Senator from Texas cannot vindicate him- 


| self and those that act with him, unless he vin- 


dicates the Republicans also; and they cannot 
vindicate their position without vindicating his. 


| Hence they unite in denouncing non-intervention; 
| they agree in denouncing the great principle of 


non-interference, which alone can puta stop to 
the slavery agitation. The Senator could not 
have given a more striking illustration of the jus- 


tice of my first comments of the sympathy be- 


tween the extremists north and the extremists 
south, than this unity of purpose to keep the 
slavery agitation in Congress, and thus produce 
an ** irrepressible conflict’? between the two sec- 
uons. All I have ever asked was, that the Re- 
publicans, on their side, should give up their al- 


| leged right to interfere against slavery, and that 





the extreme South should give up their claim to 
interfere for slavery. Let the question alone, and 
there will be peace in this country. 

Sut the Senator says that, to adopt the princi- 
ple of non-intervention on the subject of slavery, 
would be equivalent to the abandonment of the 
right of protection to property; that every Gov- 
ernment must protect property everywhere. That 
Senator had better read the Constitution again, 
and then let him tell me where he finds the power 
given to this Government to protect horses, or cat- 
ue, or merchandise, or slaves, or any species of 
ae inany State or Territory of this Union. 

do not propose to make a distinction between 
them; but I deny the right of this Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with either of them. The 
Constitution gives no power to do so in the States; 
and let him show me a clause of the Constitution 
that gives greater power on domestic questions in 

the Territories than in the States. 
I repeat that I see no hope of peace, except for 
the extremists north and the extremists svuth to 
ield to the adoption of the principle that the 
Federal Government shal! not legislate upon the 
subject of slavery anywhere. This question can 
be taken out of Congress, can be withdrawn from 
the arena of Federal politics in various iy 
e- 


| One is an equitable partition of the territory 


tween the two sections, with clauses in the Con- 
stitution securing the enjoyment to the North and 
to the South of the share of each. Another is, 
a provision that Congress shall not legislate on 
the subject anywhere, except in the two cases 
specified. Either of these provisions takes it out 
of Congress; and I am willing, as I have said, to 
meet gentlemen half way in accommodating this 


| difficulty. Ido not ask them to come to any the- 


| ory of mine. 


I think it is the best one; but I am 
willing, for the sake of the peace of the country, 


|| for the sake of this Union, to meet gentlemen half 


way and accommodate this question, as our fath- 


_ ers did in the convention which framed the Con- 


| convince those northern Abolitionists who 


i 


stitution. 

But the Senator does not see how honest men 
can have any hope of this Union. He must par- 
don me for clinging to the hope with as much 
tenacity as I would to my life, that this Unionmay 
be maintained forever. I do not expect to con- 
vince that class of Union men who propose to 
destroy the Union in order to preserve it; to break 
it up in order to maintain it. I do not expect to 
lieve 
that the Constitution is a league with hell, and 
get them to meet us and save the Union. I do 
hope that there is patriotism enough left in Sen- 
ators of various parties to unite and put down 


Tnion || 
/ sions on the slaveholding States which we 
duty of this Government | 
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these two extremes, and save the Union. [Ap. 
plause in the galleries.] I hope that there is a 
Union sentiment left in the southern States, | 
believe that if we shall do justice by depriving 
ourselves of the power to commit those agers, 


res- 
ms : é say 
we donot intend to commit, adopt a constitutional 
amendment rendering it impossible for us to do 


| what they think we mean to do, and what We say 





| we do not intend to do, there will be Union mey 


enough in Virginia, in Maryland, and North Car. 
| olina, and in all the border States, and in all thy 
| cotton States too, who will outvote the secession- 
ists and preserve this Union. 

I desire, sir, to make my appeal to the Union 
| men of the country, North and South; to the cop. 
servative feeling of the country; to the great pa- 
| triotic heart of the people; and to ask them to arise 
| in their might, and overthrow any party that wil] 
combine to destroy this Union for any purpose, 
I do not desire any section, or any State, to ciy; 
up any right under the Constitution. In one 
| sense, the remark of the Senator from Virginia 
/and the indorsement of the Senator from New 

Hampshire, was just. The Senator from Vir. 
| ginia wants no concessions; he is satisfied with 
| the Constitution as it is, as he understands jt. 
|The Senator from New Hampshire wants jo 
change. He is satisfied with the Constitution, as 
| he understands it. But it so happens that these 
two Senators do not understand the Constitution 
/in the same way; and each of them will break 
up the Union before he will accept the construc- 
tion of the other. In that is the trouble; and how 
are you going to reconcile it?) The Senator from 
Virginia cannot argue the Senator from Now 
Hampshire out of his construction; nor can the 
Senator from New Hampshire argue the Senator 
from Virginia out of his. How, then, is it to be 
settled? You must either adhere to your two 
extreme positions and dissolve the Union, be- 
cause you each think you are right, or you must 
agree to such an amendment of the Constitution 
as will settle and fix the construction of it in all 
future time. Hence it comes to the single point, 
that either we must amend the Constitution so as 
to settle the points in dispute, or prosecute the 
** irrepressible conflict’? between the intervention- 
ists north and the interventionists south, destroy 
the Government, and each charge it on the other. 

Under these circumstances, I do not understand 
how any man can be a friend of the Union who 
is opposed to such a compromise of the matters 
in dispute as will preserve it. I hear the Repub- 
licans, the extreme men—for there are Union 
men, I find, on that side of the Chamber; but the 
uncompromising men on that side of the Chamber 
are loud in their professions of attachment to the 
Union; just as loud in those professions as the 
Senator from ‘Texas, just as sincere, just as patri- 
otic, and yet rushing with the same rapidity to the 
destruction of the very Union they profess to 
revere. The man that will not compromise by 
settling the construction on this disputed point, 
has no right to claim that he is a Union man. 

I fear there are disunionists, north and south, 
in the sense in which I understand the term; not 
in the sense in which the Senator from Texas, or 
the gentlemen on the other side understand it. | 
fear there are men in both sections of the Union, 
who think it is better for their section to have the 
Union dissolved; I fear there are men in both sec- 
tions of the Union who, for political reasons, would 
like to have it dissolved; I fear there are men 
in both sections, who think that their party could 
control one half of the country, when they could 
not hope to govern the whole. I fear that these 
considerations are restraining patriotic men from 
making those concessions which are essential 0 
the salvation, the peace, and the perpetuity of 
this Union. It is not agreeable to me to express 
this conviction. I have attempted to express !t 
in terms as mild and as little offensive as possible; 
but I now say before high Heaven—and let it g0 
upon the wires, to the four corners of the Re- 
public—that in my opinion, there are disunionists 
on this side of the Chamber and on that; disunion- 
ists south and north, and as many north as 
south, in both Halls of Congress; and I think ! 
is time that the Union men of both Houses beg!" 

to come together, and act in concert, and let the 
uncompromising men of both sections, who pre 
fer the dissolution of the Union to the dissolution 
of their party, who prefer the destruction of the 
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to the destruction of their party or- 
canization, be separated from the Union men of | 
gi 


Governmen 


the country. ; : 
The peopie will understand these professions 


of love while the dagger is being used; these pro- 


fessions of devotion to the Union while there is || 


a refusal to meet the question, to consider itina 
spirit of conciliation, and to adjust it upon terms 
of fair compromise. Neither party 1s exclusively 
responsible for these disasters. Neither can evade 
the responsibility, if it does not meet this question 
and save the Union by compromise. I am ready 
to act with any man who will show his devotion 
to the Union by his willingness to make the con- 
cessions of pride and of party policy which are 
necessary to save it. I will extend the right hand 
of fellowship in this emergency to a personal en- 
emy. 1 would meet him in patriotic council as a 
brother, even if I did not speak to him in the open 
street. 1 will make any concession that is just 
and fair—alike just to the North and the South, 
to the free States and the slave States—that will 


it 


put an end to all this controversy; and my confi- | 


dence in the patriotism of Senators is one of the 
chief sources of hope that some adjustment will 
yct be effected here. If I fail in that expectation, 
my confidence in the patriotism of the American 
people, North and South, even in New England 
and in the cotton States, justifies me in the hope 
that the spirit that animated the fathers has not yet 
become extinct in their posterity. I do hope, and 
hope with a stout heart. I believe that by the 


expression of that hope I do an act of geanees 


and certainly pay a high compliment to t 
whom I repose that confidence. 


ing a hope that this Government was not to be | 


destroyed, that this Union was not to be severed. 
| have seen the time when men were expelled 
from the Halls of Congress for introducing aboli- 
tion petitions; and now | have lived to see the day 
when a Senator is rebuked for expressing his own 
silent hope that the Union may still last. 


Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President, I have but | 


very few words to say in reply to the Senator from 
Illinois, He is hopeful. I did not object to his 
hope, nor to his being hopeful, nor to his wish- 
ing that the Union might be preserved. 1 was so 
unhappy in my remarks as to make myself eh- 
tirely misunderstood. 
‘this glorious Union’? would be preserved; but 


he believed it would be, and had reasons for be- | 


lieving it. Now, I say that a man who believes 
that this Union is going to be preserved by any 
amendment being made to the Constitution 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Allow me to correct the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. WIGFALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ineach one of the letters and 
telegraphic dispatches to which he refers, the word 
‘hope’? was used, not * belief;’’ but I will say 





now that I have reasons satisfactory to myself | 


upon which to predicate that firm hope that the 
ao will be preserved. [Applause in the gal- 
eries, a 

Mr. WIGFALL. I will give way to the Sen- 
ator to state—and I am sure the country will be 


greatly obliged to him for stating, and the cause | 


which he has so much at heart will be greatly 


aided if he will state—the reason upon which this | 


hope and belief is founded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. _I will take great pleasure in 
doing so. 1 see indications every day of a dis- 
posiuon to meet this question now and consider 
what is necessary to save the Union; and if those 
advances in that direction were met in a spirit of 


It was not that he hoped | 





kindness and courtesy, instead of being repelled, | 


we should see more of them; and I believe that, as 


the crisis approaches, as the time of salvation be- || 


comes short, all men will become convinced that 
their duty to themselves, to their country, and to 
their God, requires them to make concessions, in 
order to save the country; and I see the evidences 


of ithere every day. If the Senator will just fol- | 


low me, instead of going off to Texas; sit here, 
and act in concert with us Union men, we will 
make him a very efficient agent in accomplishing 
the object. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I shall be obliged 
to move again that the galleries be cleared, to pre- 
serve the dignity and repose of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Fitcu.] 


The Chair has expected that motion for half an 
hour past, 


| tions. What is it that has been proposed ? What 


| their citizens dare take up arms against their sov- 


rose in || 
I did notexpect || 
to be called to account in these Halls for express- || 


|| be greatly relieved; but his vague belief that some- 
| thing or other will be done after the Micawber 





| who it is that is relenting, what the proposition is 


| General Cass that used the illustration about the 


| Mr. Clay. 
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Mr. TRUMBULL and others. Let it be done. | 
Mr. WIGFALL. They will not be kept here | 


|} much longer by me. I asked the Senator from 


Illinois to give us the ground on which he pre- 
dicated his hope. He answers me that he predi- 
cates it on the demonstrations made here every 
day. Ihave not seen them. I call for specifica- 


Senator has proposed a practical measure which 
will be voted for by a single Republican? Now, | 
sive me the facts. I ask for facts, not for words. 
T want bread, not stones. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not ask the Senator 
what occurs in his consultations about Fort Sum- 
ter or Pensacola; and he does not ask me, of 
course, for the details of the consultations that 
we Union men are having with a view to save the | 
Union. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Ah! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If he will just wait till we 
bring in our proposition from day to day, he will 
see that there is more hope than he now supposes. 

Mr. WIGFALL. lam satisfied. I have no | 
objection to answering as to any of my corre- 
spondence as to Pensacola or Fort Sumter. The 
Senator feels some hesitancy in disclosing. There 
is no treason certainly in endeavoring to save the 
Union. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nor in the other. 

Mr. WIGFALL. There may be some toryism 
in some of those States that have withdrawn. If 





ereigns—and there may be toryism—they may | 
call it treason there; but certainly there can be no 
treason in disclosing a patriotic effort which the 
Senator from Illinois is making. I hope that he 
will not go off, because | may want to ask him 
something else. 1 merely want the Union saved 
now; and if the Senator from I}linois would only 
tell the country, so that we could let it go on the 
wires, what it is he predicates his hopes upon, 


that is going to be made, who is going to vote for 
it—if he would only do that, the country would 


style, will not do. I do not know but that it was 


sarsaparilla 


Mr. DOUGLAS. No. It was Mr. Benton or 





Mr. WIGFALL. Well;according to the Mi- 
cawber principle which the Senator from Illinois | 
seems to be practicing, he hopes that ‘* something 
will turn up’’ at some time or other by which the 
Union is going to be saved. Iam really not one 
of those who have acted upon that principle. 





Now, it is the merest balderdash—that is what it 
is—it is the most unmitigated fudge for any one | 


| to get up here, and tell men who have sense, who | 


have brains, that there is any prospect of two 
thirds of this Congress passing any proposition 
as an amendment to the Constitution; that any 
man who is white, twenty-one years old, and 
whose hair is straight, living south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, will be content with. I say it is | 
balderdash; and the Senator cannot state any sin- | 
gle proposition that will get a vote on the other | 
side, or that has the slightest prospect of being 
ratified by a northern State. I object to this sort 
of fudge being indulged in for the purpose of mis- 
leading the people. 

‘Now, I come to the Senator’s constitutional | 
argument. He complains of my not reading the 
Constitution, and he wants me to read it again. 
Sir, Ido read the Constitution; I have read it | 
often; I have read the decisions upon it; and I 
apprehend that I understand something about it, 
at least the construction that is put upon itin the 
section of country in which I live, and which J 
believe to be the true one; the construction that | 
Jefferson, that Madison, that Calhoun, that the 


great men of Virginia and South Carolina, always || 


nut upon the Constitution. The Senator from 
bina wants to know where I find in the Con- 
stitution, the authority to protect slaves in the 
Territories, or anywhere else upon sea or upon 
land. He asks me seriously where it is inthe Con- 
stitution. Now, I shouid like the Senator from 
Illinois to state to me, where he finds in the Con- 
stitution the right to protect acargo sailing under 
the flag of the United States, after it has left one | 
of our ports and is at sea, and has not reached | 
another port. I pause for a reply. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not choose to be cat- 
echized, categoricaily, and have another gentle- 
man hold the floor over me in a debate. When 


the Senator gets through, I shall reply to so much 
as I deem it necessary to reply to. 

Mr. WIGFALL. ‘I: is usually considered, I 
believe, a courtesy to give way and let a Senator 
explain himself. 

_ Mr. DOUGLAS. Itis, when he asks it: but 

| it was never deemed the courtesy of the Senate 
that you have the right to propound questions 

and demand categorical answers—by no means. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If youare misapprehending 
my position, it is my privilege toask you to give 
| way for an explanation; and when the Senator 

gets through, if 1 deem it necessary to reply to 
| his argument, I shall do so. 
Mr. WIGFALL. Then I amsatisfied entirely; 
| perfectly satisfied. ‘The Senator from Lilinois can- 
not find any power in the Constitution to protect 
|property. Lask if this isa Government? If it 
is, What was it instituted for? For the protection 
| of life, liberty,and property. Whatsort of prop- 
erty? and under what circumstances is this Gov- 
ernment bound to protect life, liberty, and prop- 
erty? When within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government in the Teentasians in the navy- 
yards or dock-yards, or in the District of Colum- 
bia, and upon the high seas. Nobody doubts 
that if a cargo should sail to-morrow from New 
York to New Orleans, from any port in the Uni- 
ted States to any other port in the United States 
—New Orleans is not now in the United States— 
or if acargo should sail under the flag of the Uni- 
ted States from New York to Liverpool, or any 
other foreign port, and it were seized upon by any 
individual or Government on the earth, it would . 
be the duty of this Government to protect it. I 
| say, then, that atthe South we demand that slaves 
shall be considered as property, and we ask no 
more protection for them than we do for any other 
species of property. We simply insist that we 
shall not be hana that our species of property 
shall not be the only one which this Government, 
that we have established, does not protect. That 
| is the position that we take. If the Senator from 
Illinois wants to save the Union by keeping the 
| border States in it, and inducing the cotton States 
to come back, let him introduce a resolution to 
amend the Constitution in that particular, and let 
/him and his Republican friends vote for it, and 
| give us any sort of assurance that it will be rat- 
ified by the people, and I have no idea that any 
other States will leave the Union, and I think 
| there is a strong probability that those that are 
out will come back; but nothing short of this isa 
remedy. 

It does not do for the Senator to get up here 
and talk about saving the Union. Ele dunn 
me and others with being opposed to any amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Havel voted against 
any? Have I shown any indisposition to adopt 
any? Have I not, from the time that I came 

| to this Congress until the present moment, said 
upon every occasion, that if propemynees that 
_ were practical were introduced to be carried out 
in good faith, I would vote for them, and urge 
their adoption, and urge upon ie peepio whoml 
represent that they should be satisfied with them ? 
It was the thing that I desired most heartily; 
but while I wanted propositions made, voted for, 
and proposed to the States as amendments to the 
Constitution, the Senator from Illinois has been 
blatherskiting about here on one side or the other, 
and talking about the Union, without going for 
| anything practical. He ae to-day nothing 
as an amendment to the Constitution. If he 
| wanted to amend the Constitution to save the 
Union, why did he not, two months ago, intro- 
duce propositions? Why does he to-day, after 
| a two-months’ discussion, get up here and pro- 
pose to us, as a compromise, the most offensive 
thing that he could possibly have proposed to the 
cotton States, to wit : non-intervention, tabooing 
our property,and saying that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall simply stay its hand, leaving this prop- 
erty to the tender mercies of anybody who 
attempts totrespassuponit? Thatis his position, 
and what he proposes to us as a means of concil- 
iation; as a means of reconciliation to the States 
that have already gone out; as a means of com- 
promise; asa means of peace, is the precise prop- 
, osition which was denounced from Dan to Leer- 
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sheba; which the people in the cotton States have 
warred on; and which they have declared was 
worse than Sewardism; for it had hypocrisy, and 
the other was bold and open. It was a petty- 
lareeny, pick-pocket sort of policy, while the 
other was the open, foot-pad * stand and deliver.”’ 
That is just the truth ent the matter, and he 
knows it; but yet he brings this policy up here. 
The apple of discord is offered to us as the frvit 
of peace. 

Now, I am in the habit of saying just what | 
think, and just what I choose to say; and I do 
not choose to have this matter discussed in these 
general terms here any longer, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and be held up asa disunionist and odious 
to the country, when I know that men here who 
have produced all the difficulty have offered no 
means of reconciliation. ‘These are facts. He 


says we do not want a settlement, and will not | 


oin the patriotic men in settling the difficulties. 
| say I will. I say that I will vote for any prop- 
osition to-day, will do it to-morrow, will do it 
until I leave the Senate, provided it gives us what 
we are entitled to under the Constitution; and I 
ask nothing more; and that [ will advise the peo- 
ple whom I represent to stay their hands and to 
wait, if there isa reasonable prospect of that prop- 
osition being ratified by a sufficient number of 
States north of Mason and Dixon’s line to make 
ita part of the Constitution. I am willing to do 
that. You say that my proposition is impracti- 
cable; that [am demanding more than I am en- 
titled to. I answer, that it is not so; the Consti- 
tution of the United States recognizes the right of 
man to own property in man; the Constitution 
kept —_ the slave trade for twenty years; pro- 
hibited either Congress or the States themselves 
from stopping it during the first twenty years. 
The first treaty we ever made with England 
declared that slaves were property, and provided 
for their being delivered up. go did the first treaty 
we ever made with an Indian nation—with the 
Delawares. Even in treating with savage nations, 
we stipulated expressly that slaves should be de- 
as up, recognizing slaves as property. By 
our treaties, by our legislation, by our Constitu- 
tion, slaves are recognized as property; but this 
has been denied by the Republican party; and the 
Senator from Illinois says, * lam unwilling to say 


whether it is property or not; all I ask 1s non- | 


intervention; we will not protect it; we will not 
confiscate it; and you are an impracticable dis- 


unionist, a traitor, if youdo notagree tomy com- | 
promise, because it is a great principle, and it was || 
in the Nebraska-Kansas bill.’? Whatever was | 
in the Nebraska-Kansas bill is a great principle, | 
and, of course, we ought to be satisfied with it. || 
Now, sir, I got him on the witness stand, and | 


began examining him, butheis hard to keep there; 
you cannot hold that Senator to anything. I am 
done, unless he should reply. 

Mr. LATHAM. lask now that the motion 
may be put which [ made at one o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motionis 
to postpone the question of printing extra num- 
bers of the message of the President, and make it 
the special order for one o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the 
Senate a message of the President of the United 


States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of | 
State, in answer to a resolution of the Senate of | 


the 19th instant, requesting a copy of correspond- 


ence between the Department of State and minis- | 


ters of foreign Powers at Washington, in regard 
to foreign vessels in the port of Charleston; which, 
on motion of Mr. Sumner, was ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. RICE presented the memorial of the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature of Utah Territory, praying 


for the establishment of a mail route and mail ser- | 
vice through the counties of Tooele and Shambip, | 
in Utah Territory; which was referred to the Com- | 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Governor 
and Legislature of Utah Territory, praying for 
the establishment of a mail route and mail service 
through the chain of settlements along the Provo 
and Weber rivers, in the Territory of Utah; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


TREATY WITIL NEW GRANADA. 


| Mr. MASON presented an amendment, which 
|| he gave notice of his intention to offer at the 
| proper time, to the bill (S. No. 543) to carry into 
effect a convention between the United States and 
the Republic of New Granada; which was ordered 
| to be printed. 

| Mr.GREEN. Whatis the business now pend- 
| ing before the Senate? 

| "The PRESIDING OFFICER. In response 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri, the 
Chair will say that the next business in order is 
the territorial bill which was under consideration 
yesterday. 

| Mr.GREEN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
| adjourned. 


| 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 31, 1861. 


| The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
| by. Rev. J. G. Burier. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. NIXON. I ask the unanimous consent 
|| of the House to present the preamble and resolu- 
| tions of the Legislature of the State of New Jer- 
| sey, upon the proper measures to be taken by Con- 
| gress for the pacification of the country. These 
resolutions come from a gallant and conservative 
|| State, ever faithful to all her constitutional obli- 
| gations, and should receive the attention of the 
'| House. In so far as they do not indicate any 
| particular mode of adjustment, and express the 
| general wish that Congress shall adopt some plan 
which will permanently settle the whole contro- 
versy about slavery, | believe that they express 
the wishes of a large majority of the people of 
New Jersey, withou:,respect to party. 
The resolutions were laid on the table, and 
|| ordered to be printed. 


| FALSE STAMPS, ETC. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. I ask the unanimous con- 
‘| sent of the House to have House bill No. 330 
| taken up and acted on. It is a public bill, in 
which the constituents of every gentleman are 
interested; and 1 hppe there will be no objection. 

The bill, being a bill to prevent and punish 
fraud in the use of false stamps, molds, dies, 
|| brands, labels, or trade-marks, was read for in- 











|| formation. 

Mr. NOELL. The General Government has 
|| nothing to do with the punishment of that crime; 
and I shall object to a up the bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD The gentleman’s constit- 
uents have petitioned very largely for that bill. 

Mr. NOELL. I would have no objection to it 
| if the General Government had any power over 
| the subject. 
| Mr. MOORHEAD. It is necessary for the 
security of commerce. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Lappeal to the gentleman 
to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. NOELL. gc upon my objection. 





COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. STRATTON, by unanimous consent, pre- 
|| sented a petition, signed by citizens of New Jer- 
|| sey without distinction of party, praying the 
passage by Congress of the Crittenden compro- 
mise resolutions, or some similar resolutions; 
which was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILWAY. 


Mr. KILGORE, by unanimous consent, from 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back, with an amendment, a bill to incor- 

orate the Washington City and Georgetown 
Railway Company; which was recommitted to 
the committee, and ordered to be printed. 


MINOT LEDGE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


| Mr. ELLIOT, by unanimous consent, reported 

' from the Committee on Commerce, a bill to reg- 
ulate the compensation of the keeper and assist- 
ant keepers of the Minot Ledge light-house, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time. 

Mr. ELIOT. [ask that the bill may be put 
|| upon its passage ; and I beg leave to say that its 
| passage is called for by the wants of the light- 
| heand, and is recommended by the Department 











’ 





/here. No money is asked for. It is necessary 
| to have three keepers, and the bill does not enlarge 
the compensation in consequence of the appoint. 
ment of the third keeper. 

No objection being made, the bill was ordereq 
| to be engrossed and read a third time; and beine 
| engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 
and passed. ; 
| Mr. COLFAX. I call for the regular order of 
| business. 

CRITTENDEN PROPOSITIONS. 
| 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, presented a memo. 
_rial from certain citizens of Missouri, asking the 
adoption of the Crittenden propositions; which 
| was laid upon the table. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com. 
| munication from the Treasury Department, trans- 
mitting copies of the Treasurer’s accounts of re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the service of the 
| Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
30th of June, 1860; which were laid on the table. 
and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House 
communication from the Secretary of War, in 
answer to a resolution of the House requesting 
correspondence not heretofore published in regard 
| to General Harney’s administration in Oregon; 
| which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM KANSAS, 


Mr. HINDMAN. I rise to a question of priy- 
ilege. I submit the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to inquire whether Hon. Mar- 
TIN F. Conway, claiming to represent the State of Kansas, 
| has been legally and constitutionally elected a Represent- 
| ative to the Congress of the United States from said State ; 
and that said committee report by bill or otherwise. 
Mr. GROW. I thought the Kansas business 
was ended. 
| ‘The resolution was agreed to. 
i 
| 











ALEXANDRIA, ETC., RAILROAD. 


Mr. BOTELER. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House from the further consideration of 
Senate bill No. 64, to authorize the extension and 
| use of a branch of the Alexandria, Loudoun, and 
Hampshire railroad within the city of George- 
town. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the 
Whole House was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill, and the House pro- 
ceeded to consider it. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BOTELER moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. FLORENCE introduced the following res- 
olution; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: : 


Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Printing be directed to 
inquire into the expediency of printing five thousand extr 
copies of the report of the Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
| vey. 


POST ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. COLFAX. I must now insist on the reg- 
ular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the Senate amendments to the post route 
bill, the question being on the motion of the gen- 
'tleman from Missouri [Mr. Petes) to lay on 
the table the following Senate amendment: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the cost of the 
service authorized in the three preceding sections of this 
act, and that now performing on the inland routes num- 
bered 8911, 12801, 12578, and 8076, shall be paid, after an- 
nual appropriation, by the Secretary of the Treasury, upou 
the certificate of service from the Postmaster Geveral, eX 
cept so far as appropriations may already have been made 
for such service. 


Mr. PHELPS. On that the question has been 
ordered. 
The SPEAKER. Thatisso. The yeas and 
nays are ordered. 
r. COLFAX. That would have the effect of 
are the whole bill on the table. 





> 


he SPEAKER. The effect of the vote 1s 
lay the whole subject on the table. The vote ' 
lay the amendments on the table affects the 
whole bill. 
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The question was taken; and it was decided in || Mr. WASHBU RNE, of Ilinois. Ido not pro- 


the negative—yeas 32, nays 109; as follows: 


yEAS—Messrs. Avery, Bocock, Boteler, Burnett, Bur- | 


ton Craige, De Jarnette, Duell, Edmundson, English, John 

’. Harris, Hoard, Kilgore, James M. Leach, Leake, Ma- | 

clay, Maynard, Millson, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Riggs, | 

James C. Robinson, Rust, Sherman, Spinner, Stanton, 

stevenson, Stokes, Thomas, Vance, Whiteley, and Wright 
~ 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- || 


rain, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, 
Babbitt, Barret, Bingham, Blaiz, Blake, Brabson, Brayton, | 
Bristow, Brown, Buffinton, Burch, Burnham, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John B.C lark, Coburn, Col- 
fax, Covode, Cox, James Craig, John G. Davis, Dunn, Ed- 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Florence, Foster, Fouke, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, | 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hamilton, Helmick, Hindman, Hol- 
man, Hughes, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kel- | 
lozg, William Keilogg, Killinger, Larrabee, DeWitt C. | 
Leach, Logan, Lovejoy, Marston, McClernand, McKean, | 
McKenty, MeKnight, McPherson, Montgomery, Moorhead, 

Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, | 


Noell, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Perry, Peyton, Porter, Pot- || 


ter, Pottle, Edwin R. Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 


Royce, Scott, Sickles, Somes, Spaulding, Stevens, William 
| 


Stewart. Tappan, Train, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waidron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, El-,) 
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|| amendment will be in order. 
| that the motion to lay on the table will be voted | 


lihu B. Washburne, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Wood, and || 


W oodruff— 109. 
So the House refused to lay the amendment on | 
the table. | 
During the vote, 
Mr. HINDMAN said: 
negative; but I am informed that this bill appro- | 
priates a very large amount of money, and will 
contribute very considerably towards the irrevo- 
cable embarrassment and bankruptcy of the Gov- | 
ernment. I therefore change my vote, and vote 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
yote in the negative, as an offset to the gentleman | 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. COLFAX. I may inform the gentleman 
from Arkansas that there is noappropriation made | 
in the bill. 

Mr. STANTON. 
of legislating in post route bills, and therefore I 
think I will voie ‘§ ay.”” 

Mr. ELIOT stated that Mr. Sepe@wick was con- 
fined to his room by sickness. 

The vote was announced as above recorded. | 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the main question 
was ordered; and I desire to state to the House 





Mr. COLFAX. 1 object to debate. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I desire to 
know from the Chair whether, if the House shall 
reconsider the vote by which the main question 
was ordered, the section will not then be open to | 
amendment; and if so, whether the amendment 
which I offered yesterday in regard to the Post- 
master General having the power to reéstablish 
the mail service in his discretion, will not be in | 
order? I only desire that the House shall under- | 
stand the matter. Let us have one vote upon it, | 
and let the thing be settled. I only desire that 
there shall be a fair understanding, and that the 


I have voted in the |, 


I do not like this practice || 


‘ table. 
I will change my vote, and || 


| 


tion to postal service, which was postponed till 


: || upon it. I therefore move that it be postponed till 
for what purpose I make the motion. | 


House shall say whether or not it will give this || 


discretion to the Postmaster General. | 
fecling about the matter; and [ am only aston- | 
ished to see any feeling manifested by the gentlec- | 
man from Indiana. | 

Mr.COLFAX. Let me say that I object very | 
much to the Senate putting these legislative | 
amendments on the post route bill. It is not my | 
fault; but it is my duty, in accordance with the | 
views of the House, to keep off any more such 
amendments, if I can. I therefore move to lay | 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Letus have | 
a square vote on the motion to reconsider. If I | 
understand the ruling of the Chair, it will be in 
order to offer my amendment, if the House should 
retuse to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 
and should reconsider the vote ordering the main | 
question, | 

Mr.QUARLES. Is this debate in order? | 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think I 
understand the rules of the House. If the House | 
ne to lay my motion to reconsider on the | 
we— | 

Mr. QUARLES. I call the gentleman from 
linois to order. No debate is in order. 


The SPEAKER. It is not in order to discuss 
this question. 


I have no || 





} 
| 
| 


| 


| the Chair to decide whether the amendment is or 


| this mail service. 


| House, a general desire for debate on the special 


pose to discuss it. 
Mr.COLFAX. I shall make the point of order 


against the amendment, it not being germane, if | 
it shall be offered. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. It will be for | 


| 
| 
| 


is not germane. if the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana be not carried, the vote ordering the 
main question will be reconsidered, and then my 
I hope, therefore, 


down, in order that we may get at the renewal of 


Mr.SHERMAN. Is it in order now to move 
to suspend the rules, and go into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. It is not; the main question 
having been ordered. 

Tellers were ordered on Mr. Coirax’s motion; 
and Messrs. Oxin and Burcu were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 94, noes 30. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the main question was ordered was laid on the 
table. 

The question recurred on the Senate amend- 
ment; and it was concurred in. 

Mr. COLFAX moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was concurred in; and also 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 





The latter motion was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS. 

Mr. THEAKER, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported, as truly enrolled, an act 
for the benefit of Gabriel J. Johnston; when the 
Speaker signed the same. 

POSTAL SERVICE. 
Mr. COLFAX. 





I now call up the bill in rela- 


to-day. At the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Brancn,] 7 desire to have 
it postponed still further, till next Tuesday morn- 
ing, at which time I shall ask the House to vote 


Tuesday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EVENING SESSIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to submit a mo- 
tion that the rules be suspended, and that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the deficiency 
bill. But before that motion is put, L have a sug- 
gestion to make. There is, on both sides of the 


order; and it is desirable that the House should 
hold evening sessions. I therefore ask unanimous | 
consent that it shall be in order, to-day and to- 
morrow, at four o’clock, to move to take a recess 
till seven. I hope this will be agreed to, for the 
benefit of gentlemen on both sides of the House. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The understanding of the | 
Chair will be that the Speaker, at four o’clock, | 
will adjourn the House tll seven. 

Mr. SICKLES. Isit understood that the even- 
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ing sessions shall be for debate entirely ? 

The SPEAKER. Entirely for debate. 

Mr. SICKLES. And that no vote shall be 
taken? 

The SPEAKER. No vote isto be taken. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the deficiency 
bill, with the Senate amendments thereto, be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state | 
of the Union, and made the special order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now move that the rules | 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself | 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The rules were accordingly suspended; and the |; 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the |! 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Buryert || 
in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the Senate amendments | 
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to the bill (H. R. No. 866) to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1861. 

First amendment of the Senate: 

For the compensation and mileage of Senators, $13,000. 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 


ry 
The amendment was concurred in. 
Second amendment : 


For the contingent expenses of the Senate, “ for miscel- 
laneous items,’’ 33,000, 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend concurrence, with the following amendment 
to the amendment: 


For the contingent expenses of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, namely : 

For additional police tor the Capitol, payable by the Sen- 
ate, $1,096 97; and for additional police for the Capitol, 
payable by the House of Representatives, $1,096 97. 

‘To supply deficienetes in the appropriation for taking 
the eighth census, $437,000. 

For expenses of select committee appointed under the 
resolution of House of Representatives of 24th December, 
1860, $5,000; and for expenses of select committee made 
by order of the House of Representatives of the 9th of Jan 
uary, 1861, $3,000, making $8,000 ; and that the said sum 
shall be added to the miscellaneous item of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

For expenses of removing the office of the Fourth Audi- 
tor of the Treasury to the apartments assigned in Winder’s 
building, and for cleansing, repairing, and furnishing the 
same, £3,508 55. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed 


| to; and the amendment, as amended, was con- 


curred in. 

Third amendment: 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry out the 
conditional contract made by him with the Chiriqui Im- 


provement Company and Ambrose W. Thompson, on the 
2ist day of May, 1859, for the purpose ef securing to the 


| United States certain valuable privileges and rights spe 


cified in said contracts, and which said contract is hereby 
approved, $300,000. 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 


Mr. MORSE. I move the following amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment: 


Add at the end of the amendment as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated 
shall be drawn from the Treasury until after such conditions 
and regulations have been established by the President tn 
reference to supplying coal under said contract, and forthe 
performance ot all the provisions of the same, as will fully 
protect the United States against the failure or incapa- 
city of said Thompson, or said Chiriqui Improvement Com- 
pany, to fulfill its stipulations: Provided further, ‘That the 
United States shall acquire no right of sovereignty over 
any territory in the Republic of New Granada or Costa 
Rica, nor any right to transport troops or munitions-of war 
uver such territory under or by virtue of the contract recited 
in this act, uniess the same be voluntarily Consented to by 
said Republic. 


Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Chairman, 1 am a little 
astonished to find an amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from Maine; for ] supposed he was fa- 


| vorable to the proposition contained in the amend- 


ment of the Senate. And 1 expected from him to 
hear arguments adduced to this House why we 
should ratify the conditional contract which has 
been made by the Secretary of the Navy with the 
Chiriqui ImprovementCompany. We have heard 
much of this contract for the last six months. 
During the last session of Congress there were per- 
sons here urging upon the Congress of the United 
States the ratification of the conditional contract 
made by the Secretary of the Navy. If I mistake 
not, that measure received the approval of the 
gentleman who isat the head of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of this House. It was put on the 
naval appropriation bill by the Senate, but was 
defeated in this House by the substitution of an 
amendment authorizing the President of the Uni- 
ted States to vend a commission to inquire into 
the Chiriqui grant, and the advantages likely to 
accrue to the United States from the possession 
of whatever right was proposed to be conveyed. 
The report of that commission has been trans- 
mitted to this House, and has been printed. It 
is stated there is a lobby interest here to defeat 
the appropriation. I have heard this charge made. 
But, although I am a member of the committee 
which has been compelled to act upon this amend- 
ment, and has made the recommendation which 


| the Committee of Ways and Means has unani- 


mously made, that the amendment ought not to 
be concurred in, I have yet to find any persons 
outside the members of this House who are op- 
posed to the adoption of this amendment of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. Chairman, it becomes necessary for ug to 
examine and ascertain first what is the nature of 
the contract made by the Secretary of the Nav 
with Ambrose W. Thompson. I concede that this 


contract was conditional; that by its terms it was | 


to be submitted to the approval of Congress; and 
that, if not approved, it was not to be valid. The 
attempt was made at the last session to obtain 
that approval. ‘The Secretary of the Navy rec- 
ommended to Congress to confirm and ratify that 
contract; but Congress did not ratify nor confirm 
the contract. After the close of the last session 
of Congress, a supplemental contract was made 
by the Secretary of the Navy with this party, ex- 
tending the time for the ratification of the contract 
to the present session of Congress; and also pro- 
posing to make an additional grant on behalf of 
the Chiriqui company of certain rights they alleged 
to have obtained from the Government of Costa 
Rica since the first contract was made with the 
Secretary of the Navy. I say, then, it becomes 
necessary to examine into the contract which is 
now before us, and which we are now asked to 


ratify; so that we may ascertain whether the ad- | 


vai.tages to accrue from the contract to the Gov- 
ernment are sufficient to warrant us in making the 
appropriation we are asked to make; and for that 
purpose, | propose to recite, in the first place, the 
reasons set forth in the preface of the contract. It 
states that: 


** Whereas it is desirable that the United States, on the 
one part, should have the right of transit over the roadway 
granted direct to said Ambrose W. Thompson through said 
province, and extending from the Caribbean sea to the 
Pacific ocean, and the further right to use, as harbors, the 
waters, gulfs, bays, or lagoons sheltered or partially sur- 
rounded by the lands of the said Thompson or the said im- 
provement company, and the further right to use the coal 
contained in portions of said lands, for naval purposes, as 
also the right to establish coal depots and naval stations.”’ 


This is the recital. Then there is the question, 


first, whether it is desirable for the United States | 


to have the rightof transit over this roadway, and 
the further rightto use the harbors, waters, gulfs, 
bays, or lagoons, &c., in a foreign nation. As if 
individuals can grant the right to use a harbor, in 
any manner whatever. Sir, the right to use a har- 
bor does not vest in the individual property hold- 
ers bordering upon that harbor. The right to use 


an arm of the sea depends not upon the consent || 
of the owners of the lands adjacent. It is a right 


affecting the commerce and navigation of the 
country; and this right was secured to us by the 
treaty with New Granada, of 1846. 

I know that during the progress of this debate 


it will be urged upon us that the Isthmus of Pa- | 
nama does nptembrace this roadway through the 


oa 


province of Chiriqui. You will find the attempt 
made to draw the distinction, that there is an 
Isthmus of Chiriqui as well as an Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. Now, sir, I say that by the action of our 
Government and by the action of the New Gra- 
nadian Government under the treaty of 1846, a 
definition of the term * Isthmus of Panama’’ is 
established. That treaty defines it to extend to 
the southern border of the State of Costa Rica. 
I say further that the right of way and the grant 
to construct a railroad across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama, has been given exclusively by the New 


Granadian Government to the Panama Railroad | 
Company; and that Government has thus stripped | 


itself of the power to grant the right of way to any 


other party to construct a railroad across the Isth- | 


mus of Panama, whether on the part of the cen- 
tral Government or any provincial Government. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the contract with the 
Chiriqui company contains this stipulation, that— 
“The United States shall bave and enjoy a right of way 


or transit over said road, which is hereby granted to them 
by the party of the second part, free from all tolls or taxes 


upon officers, agents, seamen, landsmen, mails, munitions, || 


stores, troops, or any direct property of the United States 
which the Government thereof may transport or cause to 
be transported over the said road during the continuance 
of the present grant made by the said province of Chiriqui 
to the said Ambrose W. Thompson.”’ 

Sir, | say that the Chiriqui company have no 
right to make such a grant to the Government of 
the United States. I assert that the ordinance of 
the Chiriqui Government, making the grant to im- 
prove an old roadway, to Thompson, provides— 

** No foreign troops or implements of war belonging there- 
to, can pass over the road without permission from the 
General Government of the Republic.” 

And this prohibition is made under the penalty 
of the forfeiture of the grant. ~ 

In connection with this grant, there is what pur- 


| aforesaid, and the costof miningand delivering the 


| lation to pay $300,000 by the Government of the 
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ports to be a further grant of lands, not exceed- | 


ing five thousand acres, on each side of the prov- 
ince or Isthmus of Chiriqui as may be necessary 
for said United States for coal depots and naval 
stations at the lagoon of Chiriqui and the harbor 
of Golfito, the same to be located at such points 
as will secure good and sufficient depots and sta- | 
tions to the United States without impairing the | 
general value of any site for city or cities which | 
may be laid off by Thompson, or the Chiriqui | 
company, on any of said lands. The said lands 
to be selected and designated either on the main 

| 


land or islands, or both, as the United States may 
determine, and within twelve months from the date 
of the contract; and there is also an obligation to 
convey a good and sufficient title to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the lands so granted. 

The contract goes on to give the United States 
the right to use, as harbors, the waters of the 
lagoons, bays, or gulfs, sheltered or partially sur- 
rounded by the lands of the said Thompson or 
tlre said Chiriqui Improvement Company, on the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides of the Isthmus, and in 
the bays and gulfs wherever the lands of the said 
Thompson or said company may extend. 

The fourth grant gives the United States the 
right to all coal, for naval purposes, at or near the 
points selected for coal depots and naval stations, 
as aforesaid; butif coal shall be found of superior 
quality for steam purposes in other places than 
those so selected, then the United States shall have | 
the right to use the same, subject only to the tax | 
of one dime per ton, as provided to be paid to the | 
provincial authorities of Chiriqui, in the grant | 





' 


same. 
The fifth provision of the contract is the stipu- 


United States, in consideration of these grants. 

The supplemental article of the contract, which 
has been added since the close of the last session 
of Congress, grants to the Government of the 
United States any rights which the Chiriqui [m- 
provement Company may have obtained from the 
Government of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now recited the terms of | 
this contract and the obligations on the part of the | 
grantors; and in consideration of these rights and 
privileges, the Government of the United States, 
on its part, stipulates to pay to the Chiriqui Im- 
provement Company the sum of $300,000. The 
interests, rights, and privileges of these grantors 
are derived from several grants, which I will 
briefly, but substantially, relate. ‘The first is a 
colonization grant, made to James Agnew, of | 
lands between rivers Las Esquinas and Clara, and 
bordering on Golfo Dulce. The nextgrantis made 
toA.W.Thompson. This grant was made by the 
province of Chiriqui; and, in the language of the 
grant itself, it is made *‘ for improvirg in a solid 
manner, fit for the transit of wheeled vehicles, and 
maintaining in good condition the provincial road 
opened more than fourteen years ago between this 
city (David) and Bocas del Toro,” and forty 
thousand fanegadas of land. That provincial road 
was first opened more than fourteen years before 
between the City of David and Bocas del Toro. 
There was also twenty thousand fanegadas of land 
additional granted for the maintenance of a police 
for the good order and preservation of the road. 
A fanegada, if | am not misinformed, is about an 
acre and a half of land. 

These grants have been assigned by the grant- 
ees to the Chiriqui Improvement Company. I 
do not propose, at this time, to say anything in 
reference to the terms of the conveyance, or the 
instruments of writing by which the assignments 
have been made. The Chiriqui Improvement 
Company has been incorporated by the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

The third consists cf grants made to Messrs. 
J. R. Morell & Co., of coal mines in the district 
of Bocas del Toro, of coal mines on Pope’s island, 
and a grant of land for the development of the 
coal-mining operations of twenty-five thousand 
fanegadas, and the exclusive right for twenty-five 
years for a canal from the river Changuinola to 
the Chiriqui lagoon. 

The fourth is a grant for a railroad, by the Re- 

ublic of Costa Rica, to A. W. Thompson and 
4 associates, for the term of sixty years, to be 
constructed between the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans. The termini are described as follows: 

“The southern terminus of said road shall be at the point 
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most convenient between Punta Mala or Bahia de Coro. 
nado, as it is laid down in Kiepert’s map, and the dividin 
line between Costa Rica and New Granada. 5 

66 The northern terminus shall be upon the dividing Jing 
aforesaid, in the direction of the Bahia del Almirante, or 
the lagoon of Chiriqui, or the coast of the Atlantic, be. 
tween Punta Uvita or Caonita, according to the same map 
and the dividing line already referred to.’* : 

Having now recited the grants which have been 
made to different individuals, I will, for the sake 
of argument, admit that they are all consolidated 
into the Chirigui Improvement Company, by 
virtue of the different conveyances made ‘to jj 
Whether they have been, or not, 1s a matter really 
immaterial to the object I have in view. My ob- 
ject is to show that it would be wrong for the 
Government of the United States to ratify this 
contract, because the Government will, in fact 
obtain nothing in consideration of the $300,000 
which it is es to Rey to this Chiriqui Im- 
provement Company. e are all aware of the 
importance—I may add, the necessity—of oy, 
securing the right of transit across the various 
isthmus routes between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. J am willing to concede the vast import- 
ance and the necessity of securing the contro] of 
one of these isthmuses, in order to shorten the 
distances between our Atlantic and Pacific pos. 
sessions; and I have ever been willing to achieve 
that result. Whenever individuals have obtained 
grants for opening a transit route, either by the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or the Isthmus of Nic- 
aragua, or by wf other isthmus, so far as I could, 
consistently with my obligations and my duties 
to the Government, i Lave been willing to protect 
the rights which they may have obtained from 
the Governments which have jurisdiction over 
these routes. 

When the contract was made by the Secretary 
of the Navy with the Chiriqui Improvement Com- 
pany, that company had no grant for the con- 
struction of a railroad. The grant is “ for im- 
proving in a solid manner, fit for the transit ot 
wheeled vehicles, and maintaining in good condi- 
tion the provincial road opened more than fourteen 
years ago.”’ This road extends from the Chiri- 
qui lagoon to David—not to the Pacific ocean. It 
isan old highway. -It crosses the Cordilleras, 
whose altitude is from seven to eight thousand 
feet. The length of this road is about sixty 
miles. The grant is to improve the road fit for 
carriages and wagons, and to keep it in good 
repair—not to make a railroad, but to improve a 
highway. 

1 am fortified in this opinion by the opinion of 
Hon. J. S. Black, late Attorney General of the 
United States, delivered at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, prior to the making of the 
contract, and also by the opinion of the attorney 
general of New Granada. The question arose 
in the New Granadian Government: does the 
grant for the improvement of this old road inter- 
fere with the rights which have been vested in the 
Panama Railway Company? The decision was, 
that it did not; because this grant was not fora 
railroad, but for the improvement of the old pro- 
vincial road, which, as | have already stated, was 
opened fourteen years before the grant was made 
to Thompson. t will read an extract from the 
decision of the New Granadian Government. It 
is as follows:- 

Province or Curriqui, Reevsiic or New GRANaDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bocora, July 1, 1850. 
Section 2, No. 3. 


To the Jéfé Superior of the State of Panama: ie 

The Governor of the ancient province of Chiriqui, in an 
official dispatch of February 23, No. 2, remitted to this de- 
partinent a copy of the ordinance passed by the Legislature 
of that provinee, granting an exclusive privilege to Mr. Aw- 
brose W. Thompson for improving the provincial road from 
David to the lagoon of Chiriqui ; the said ordinance Was 
handed to the attorney general of the nation, so that he 
might examine it, and ascertain if it infringed any ot the 
rights of the Panama Railroad Company. He has reported 
as follows: 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your dispatch under 
date of 3d instant, inclosing a copy of the ordinance expe 
dited by the Legislature of the ancient province of ¢ hire 
qui, in its extra session of last year, granting an a 
privilege to Mr. Ambrose W. ‘Thompson for improvingt 1e 
provincial road from David to the lagoon of Chiriqu!, a 
requesting me to take steps for having said ordinance an 
nulled, if I considered it in contravention to article s¢ i 
of the contract with the Panama railroad, as approved y 
Congress. The road to which the above-cited ordinance 
refers is a highway which existed in the State of the Is : 
mus long betore the grant for the construction of the a 
road ; and it is so stated in the ordinance. It is therefore 
inctuded in the exception mentioned in the final part © 
article seven of the contract entered into with the Panama 
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